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Middle East Situation 


 b- picture in the Middle East by 
mid-December was highlighted by 
initial steps in the withdrawal of British, 
French and Israeli forces from Egypt, 
a flow of United Nations Emergency 
Force troops into the Suez area, and 
General Assembly resolutions dealing 
with withdrawals and clearing of the 
canal. There were also charges by 
Israel, Syria and Jordan of military 
build-ups along the armistice lines, and 
complaints by France, the United 
Kingdom and Israel over alleged mis- 
treatment of French and British na- 
tions and Jews in Egypt. 

In brief, the developments were 
these: 

On November 22 Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold reported that the 
United Kingdom, France and Israel 
had declared their willingness to com- 
plete their withdrawals as soon as they 
were satisfied the United Nations 
Emergency Force was in a position 
to carry out its tasks. The French Gov- 
ernment said that about one third of 
its forces “deployed on 7 November” 
had already been recalled. Israel re- 
ported its forces had been withdrawn 
“for varying distances” along the 
Egyptian front, and Britain had decided 
to recall at once an infantry battalion 
from Port Said. 

An Asian-African resolution call- 
ing on France, the United Kingdom 
and Israel to “comply forthwith” with 
earlier Assembly resolutions for with- 
drawal of troops from Egypt was 
adopted 63 to 5, with 10 abstentions, 
on November 24. Following this, the 
Assembly adopted a six-power resolu- 
tion approving two reports of the 
Secretary-General, one on basic points 
regarding the United Nations Emerg- 
ency Force, the other authorizing him 
to proceed with necessary arrange- 
ments for clearing the Suez Canal. 
This resolution was passed by a vote 
of 65 to none, with 9 abstentions. The 
Secretary-General announced later 
that he had appointed a three-man 
team to assist him in working out ar- 
rangments for putting the Suez Canal 
back into working order. 

By a vote of 59 to 9, with 13 absten- 
tions, the General Assembly on No- 
vember 26 authorized an initial sum 
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of $10 million for the cost of the 
United Nations Emergency Force. 

On November 28 the Secretary- 
General announced that the number 
of United Nations troops in Egypt 
would probably number more than 4,- 
000 men within two weeks, with about 
300 air personnel stationed at Naples. 
He said it would be “an organized 
military force,” with two armored-car 
companies and necessary supporting 
units, including medical, engineer, 
transport, signal, supply, workshop, 
provost and post units. As of the date 
of the Secretary-General’s announce- 
ment, miltiary personnel had been ac- 
cepted from eight of the twenty-three 
states which had made offers. 





It was announced on November 30 
that United Nations plans for as- 
sisting in the clearing of the Suez 
Canal were being developed rapidly. 
Salvage craft from the Netherlands 
and Denmark were en route to the 
Suez area. 

Israel informed the Secretary-Gen- 
eral that by December 3 its troops in 
Sinai would be withdrawn to a dis- 
tance of fifty kilometers from the Suez 
Canal, and that one Israel infantry 
brigade already had been withdrawn 
from Egyptian territory and demobil- 
ized. 
The next day the United Kingdom 
and France confirmed their decision 
“to continue the withdrawal” of their 
forces in the Port Said area “without 
delay,” and said they were working 
on a timetable for complete with- 
drawal. 


By this date, United Nations units 
had taken up positions in buffer zones 
between Egyptian and Anglo-French 
forces, and between Egyptian and 
Anglo-Israeli forces. 

The United Nations Emergency 
Force in Egypt on December 11 in- 
cluded contingents from Canada, Co- 
lombia, Denmark, Finland, India, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Yugoslavia. 


Hungary 


M*s developments on the Hun- 
garian question in the United 
Nations were refusal of Hungarian 
authorities to agree to United Nations 
observers, a General Assembly resolu- 
tion condemning Soviet activities in 
Hungary, and a “walkout” by the 
Hungarian delegation headed by that 
country’s Foreign Minister, Imre Hor- 
vath. 

On November 4 the General As- 
sembly had adopted a_ resolution 
which, among other things, requested 
the Secretary-General to appoint repre- 
sentatives to investigate conditions in- 
side Hungary. This request was re- 
inforced by a later Assembly resolu- 
tion. Up to November 28, however, 
the Hungarian Government had not 
given its consent, and on that date 
Dr. Emilio Niiez-Portuondo of Cuba 
asked Mr. Hammarskjold to report as 
soon as possible on whether any prog- 
ress had been made. 

The Secretary-General notified the 
General Assembly that he had been 
informed his offer to personally visit 
Budapest for discussion was under 
consideration by the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment. He said that if he received 
an invitation he hoped to discuss not 
only humanitarian questions, to which 
his offer originally referred, but also 
the stand taken by Hungarian authori- 
ties on the United Nations resolutions. 
No permission had been forthcoming 
as yet from the Hungarian Govern- 
ment in regard to observers, he said, 
and discussions regarding his own pro- 
posed visit were continuing. 

On December 3 the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment informed the Secretary-Gen- 
eral that it was willing to negotiate 
with him at once either in Rome or 
New York, and that it would welcome 
him in Budapest “at a later date ap- 





propriate for both parties.” The Hun- 
garian Government’s reply repeated its 
earlier stand that the developments in 
Hungary were exclusively an internal 
matter. It said that permission for 
United Nations observers to enter the 
country would “violate the sovereignty 
of Hungary.” 

The Assembly had before it a four- 
teen-power draft resolution reiterating 
previous demands for the entry of 
United Nations observers. It requested 
Hungarian authorities and the Soviet 
Union *o advise the Secretary-General 
by December 7 of their acceptance of 
the observers, and recommended that 
the Secretary-General meanwhile ar- 
range for their immediate dispatch. 

Debate on the resolution continued 
on December 4, but before voting the 
Assembly recessed for five hours to 
permit the Secretary-General to con- 
sult with Hungarian Foreign Minister 
Imre Horvath regarding a time for 
his visit to Budapest. Mr. Hammarsk- 
jold had suggested December 16 as 
an appropriate date. The recess had 
been suggested by Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., of the United States after Mr. 
Horvath had told the Assembly he 
was prenared to negotiate with the 
Secretary-General on “settlement of 
the date and arrangements” for the 
visit. No definite answer had been re- 
ceived from Hungary in the early 
morning hours of December 5, and 
the Assembly proceeded to vote on 
the resolution which set a December 
7 deadline. It was passed by 54 votes 
to 10, with 14 abstentions. 

A Budapest radio broadcast the 
seme day stated that December 16 
would not be “suitable” for the Secre- 
tary-General’s projected visit, but it 
did not suggest another acceptable 
date. 

On December 7 the Secretary-Gen- 
eral reported to the General Assembly 
that he had not heard from Hungar- 
ian authorities on this subject, adding 
that “if the visit cannot be made at the 
time proposed, it may be questioned 
whether it would be to the purpose.” 
He said also that there had been no new 
Hungarian or Soviet answer on the 
matter of observers. Four countries 
bordering on Hungary had been quer- 
ied as to whether they would permit 
United Nations observers to enter in 
pursuance of any Assembly resolution. 
The Secretary-General reported that 
Austria had expressed its willingness 
to accept observers, but that Czecho- 
slovakia, Romania and Yugoslavia 
had refused. 

On December 11, Imre Horvath, 
Hungarian Foreign Méinister, pro- 
tested to the General Assembly that 
the Hungarian question had been kept 
continuously on the agenda, that his 
government had been “rudely and dis- 
gracefully offended” in a manner “in- 
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compatible with Hungary’s sov- 
ereignty,” and that the Hungarian dele- 
gation therefore would not participate 
any further in the work of the eleventh 
session. The following day, however, 
in a note verbale addressed to the 
Secretary-General, the Hungarian 
Government declared that while De- 
cember 16 was not an appropriate 
date, it would make proposals later 
on “for the purpose of reaching agree- 
ment” on Mr. Hammarskjold’s pro- 
jected visit. 

On December 12 the Assembly 
adopted a twenty-nation resolution 
which (1) declared that the USSR 
was violating the political indepen- 
dence of Hungary; (2) condemned 
the violation of the United Nations 
Charter by the USSR in depriving 
Hungary of its liberty and indepen- 
dence, and the Hungarian people of 
the exercise of their fundamental 
rights; (3) called again on the USSR 
to desist from any form of interven- 
tion in Hungary’s internal affairs; (4) 
called on the USSR to make imme- 
diate arrangements for the withdrawal 
of its armed forces, under United Na- 
tions observation, and to permit the 
re-establishment of Hungary’s politi- 
cal independence; and (5) asked the 
Secretary-General to take any initia- 
tive he might deem helpful in relation 
to the Hungarian problem. The vote 
was 55 to 8, with 13 countries abstain- 
ing. (See page 90.) 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union had 
requested that the General Assembly 
insert in its agenda an item entitled 
“Intervention by the United States of 
America in the domestic affairs of the 
people’s democracies and its sub- 
versive activities against those states.” 
In the General (Steering) Committee, 
the United States declared its approval 
of debate on this item. Under an 
amended title the Committee recom- 
mended its inclusion by a vote of 12 
to 1, with 2 abstentions. 


Refugee Aid 
B’ mid-December 


approximately 

130,000 Hungarian refugees had 
crossed the border into Austria, and 
more than 50,000 of them had been 
moved to countries of permanent or 
temporary r-fuge. The Austrian Gov- 


ernment had set aside 20 million 
schillings (app:oximately $81,000) to 
care for these people until they could 
be relocated. Thirty-three governments 
had informed the United Nations 
that they would receive refugees, 
either on a permanent or temporary 
basis. 

James M. Read, Deputy United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, told the General Assembly’s So- 
cial, Humanitarian and Cultural Com- 
mittee that “a flood of people like this 


on the move has not been seen since 
the Second World War.” 

On November 29 the United Na- 
tions appealed to its seventy-nine Mem- 
ber Governments and eight other 
states to increase their aid to Hun- 
garian refugees. The appeal said that 
not less than $10 million would be 
required to provide for refugees in 
Austria aione during the next six 
months. 

By December 12, offers of perma- 
nent asylum had been made by the 
following countries: Argentina, 3,000 
(children); Australia, 5,000; Belgium, 
4,300: Bolivia, 500 families; Brazil 
and Canada, an unspecified number; 
Chile, 1,000; Colombia, 10,000; Den- 
mark, 1,000; Dominican Republic, 
20,000; Ecuador, an unspecified num- 
ber of families and unaccompanied 


children; France, an unlimited num- 
ber; Federal Republic of Germany, 
7,000; Guatemala, 100; Honduras, 
100; Iceland, 60; Ireland, 1,000; the 
Netherlands, 2,000; New Zealand, 1,- 
000; Norway, an unspecified number 
of physically handicapped; Portugal, 
an unspecified number of children and 
mothers; Peru, 1,000; Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, 30 orphans; Spain, an un- 
specified number of children; Sweden, 
3,500; Switzerland, 4,000; Turkey, 
500; Union of South Africa, 500; 
United Kingdom, an unlimited num- 
ber; the United States, 21,500; 
Uruguay, 100; Venezuela, 1,500. In 
addition, temporary asylum was of- 
fered to more than 14,000 refugees 
by the following countries: Italy, 4,- 
000; Luxembourg, 200; the Nether- 
lands, 4,000; Switzerland, 6,000. 

Offers of financial aid from sixteen 
countries by the end of November 
amounted to nearly $2,500,000, apart 
from Austria’s contribution. The funds 
were assigned by the donors for use 
by the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, the Secretary- 
General, the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European’ Migration, 
the International Red Cross and other 
relief organizations. 

An agreement with the International 
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Committee of the Red Cross was con- 
cluded in December whereby the 
ICRC would assume responsibility for 
distribution of relief supplies furnished 
by the United Nations for the popu- 
lation of Hungary. The ICRC will dis- 
tribute relief under this program in 
accordance with the established hu- 
manitarian principles, without dis- 
crimination and on the basis of need 
alone. This agreement relates only to 
relief measures within Hungary. 
Meanwhile, the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) acted on 
December 11 to provide $700,000 
worth of relief supplies for Hungar- 
ian mothers and children in Hungary 
and Austria. Relief items included 
blankets and winter clothing. It was 
expected that a recommendation for 
additional UNICEF relief would be 
made at a later date. (See page 18.) 


80th United Nations Member 


APAN became the eightieth Mem- 
J ber of the United Nations on 
December 18 when the General 
Assembly approved unanimously a 
Security Council recommendation for 
that country’s admittance. The earlier 
vote in the Security Council, on De- 
cember 12, also was unanimous. Previ- 
ous application for Japanese member- 
ship had failed to pass in the Security 
Council because of Soviet Union op- 
position. The Soviet and Japanese 
Governments in December ratified an 
agreement ending the state of war 
which had existed between the two 
countries for eleven years, and USSR 
opposition to admitting Japan to the 
United Nations was withdrawn. 

A Security Council resolution spon- 
sored by the Soviet Union for admis- 
sion of Outer Mongolia failed to pass, 
however. Four votes were cast in 
favor (Iran, Peru, the USSR and 
Yugoslavia), two against (China and 
Cuba), with five abstentions. The ab- 
staining countries were Australia, Bel- 
gium, France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang of China expressed 
the view in the Council that there had 
been no change in Outer Mongolia’s 
status, and that it remained in fact 
“a colony” of the USSR. Henry Ca- 
bot Lodge, Jr., of the United States 
explained that he had abstained on 
the resolution because his government 
did not wish to use a veto against a 
membership application, though if 
the question of Outer Mongolia were 
raised in the Assembly he would vote 
“no.” Sir Pierson Dixon of the United 
Kingdom told the Council that his 
government’s vote in 1955 in favor of 
membership for Albania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Rumania had been “an 
act of faith.” Recent events in Hungary 
had raised fresh doubts not only in 
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regard to the independence of those 
countries, he said, but also in regard 
to Outer Mongolia. Arkady A. Sobo- 
lev of the USSR charged that the ab- 
stention of three permanent Members 
or. the Outer Mongolia resolution was 
a “hidden veto.” 

During the Security Council debate 
several representatives voiced support 
for admission of the Republics of 
Korea and Viet Nam. On December 
11 a delegation from the Republic of 
Korea presented Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold with a set of 
bound volumes containing 8,900,000 
signatures petitioning for that coun- 
try’s admission to the United Nations. 


Philippines Elected 


HE General Assembly on Decem- 

ber 7 elected the Philippines to 
the vacancy on the Security Council 
caused by the withdrawal of Yugo- 
slavia, in accordance with the com- 
promise agreement arrived at in De- 
cember 1955. The Philippines was 
elected on the first ballot, with 51 
votes, one more than the necessary 
two-thirds majority. Czechoslovakia 
received 20 votes, and one vote each 
went to Afghanistan, Spain and Yugo- 
slavia. 

During the 1955 Assembly session, 
a nine-week deadlock developed be- 
tween Yugoslavia and the Philippines 
for the Security Council seat vacated by 
Turkey. The President of the Assem- 
bly José Maza of Chile, announced 
that the two countries had accepted a 
“gentlemen’s agreement” under which 
each would serve for one year. Lots 
were drawn, as a result of which the 
Philippines withdrew its candidacy, 
and Yugoslavia was elected on the 
thirty-sixth ballot. 

Yugoslavia recently announced it 
was vacating the seat at the end of 
1956. The USSR, contending that it 
had been agreed in 1946 to reserve the 
seat for an Eastern European Member, 
then nominated Czechoslovakia as a 
candidate. 


Togoland 


gem years to a day after the sign- 
ing of the trusteeship agreement 
for British Togoland, the General As- 
sembly approved termination of the 
territory’s trusteeship status and _ its 
union with the Gold Coast. The popu- 
lation of Togoland under British ad- 
ministration will be the first to end its 
dependence under the United Nations 
trusteeship system. 

Last May more than 160,000 peo- 
ple in this territory went to the polls 
to vote on their political future. They 
hed a choice of union with the Gold 
Coast, which was on the verge of 
independence, or continuation for the 
time being as a population under the 


trusteeship system. Approximately 
three out of five voters balloted in 
favor of joining the Gold Coast. 

The General Assembly resolution 
on December 13 which honored the 
Togolese decision was passed by a 
vote of 63 to none. The end of the 
trusteeship agreement will come on 
March 6, 1957, the day that the Gold 
Coast achieves its independence and 
takes the name of Ghana. 

France asked a special session of the 
Trusteeship Council on December 10 
to begin steps for termination of trus- 
teeship in that part of Togoland un- 
de> French administration. The French 
representative, Robert Bargues, told 
the Council that in a referendum held 
last October the people of the terri- 
tory had voted “overwhelmingly” in 
favor of accepting political autonomy 
and ending the trusteeship system. He 
declared that universal adult suffrage 
had been established prior to the refer- 
endum, in which 313,458 votes out 
of 335,778 were cast in favor of a 
new statute granting the territory poli- 
tical freedom within the French 
Union. He noted that the autonomous 
Republic of Togoland was inaug- 
urated on August 30, 1956. 

When the matter of the referendum 
came up in the Trusteeship Council 
last summer, the Council did not ap- 
prove a French proposal that the event 
be observed by United Nations offi- 
cials. Opponents of the proposal 
argued that the Council could not 
approve the request without having 
more specific knowledge of what 
France was offering as an alternative 
to trusteeship, and that the referen- 
dum did not include independence as 
one of the choices offered. 


South African Action 


OUTH AFRICA informed the General 
Assembly on November 27 that 
because of “continued United Nations 
interference in her essentially domes- 
tic affairs” she had decided to main- 
tain only a token representation at the 
Organization’s Headquarters. 

The Union’s Foreign Minister, Eric 
H. Louw, protested against the inclu- 
sion of two items on the Assembly 
agenda dealing with race conflict and 
treatment of people of Indian origin 
in South Africa. He declared that dis- 
cussion of these matters by the United 
Nations was in violation of paragraphs 
1 and 7 of Article 2 of the Charter. 

While continuing its United Nations 
membership, Mr. Louw said, the 
Union of South Africa would have 
only nominal representation at meet- 
ings of the Assembly and at United 
Nations Headquarters, although a 
member of the delegation would at- 
tend the meetings of the Fifth (Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary) Commit- 





tee when necessary to watch over 
South Africa’s interests. 

When the Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee began consideration of the 
question of South West Africa on 
December 6, the South African dele- 
gation was absent. 


World Bank 


sb International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development an- 
nounced on December 4 that $50 mil- 
lion is being loaned to Australia to 
finance imports of equipment for the 
development of agriculture, forestry, 
transport, industry and mining. The 
loan will be used to pay for equip- 
ment needed from the dollar area by 
farmers, private businesses, and Com- 
monwealth and state government 
agencies. 

In announcing the loan, the World 
Bank stated that Australia has a con- 
tinuing need to import capital to 
carry out development through all sec- 
tors of its economy. Australia has 
financed much of its development 
from its own savings, but must con- 
tinue to import capital if the pace of 
development is to be maintained. The 
Bank has lent a total of $317.73 mil- 
lion to Australia to help finance 
equipment from the dollar area, in- 
cluding a loan of $9.23 million on 
November 15 which was part of a 
transaction in participation with in- 
stitutional investors to finance equip- 
ment for Qantas Empire Airways, Ltd. 


Wheat Exports Increase 


ORLD exports of wheat and wheat 
flour during the 1955-56 market- 
ing season increased by 2.3 million 
tons over the previous year, reaching 
a total of 28.3 million tons, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization reports. 
The figures are based on the annual 
FAO questionnaire on world grain ship- 
ments and on published official data. 
Approximately a third of the wheat 
exports during the 1955-56 year were 
from the United States, which shipped 
about 9.3 million tons, compared with 
7.5 million tons the previous season. 
About one quarter of the United 
States exports were sent under special 
surplus-disposal arrangements. Can- 
adian exports of 7.9 million tons were 
almost a million tons higher than those 
of the previous season, with the rise 
due mainly to shipments to Eastern 
Europe. 

Argentina’s wheat exports fell about 
500,000 tons to a total of 3.1 million 
tons. French exports were a record at 
2.7 million tons. One interesting de- 
velopment during the year was the 
appearance of the Federal German 
Republic as a relatively important 
wheat exporter, with shipments of 
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more than 360,000 tons in the form of 
flour, mostly to Eastern Europe and 
the Near East. Other exporters, in- 
cluding Syria, Turkey, Uruguay and 
Sweden, shipped less than during the 
previous season. 


Refugee Commissioner 


oe LinptT, Switzerland’s per- 
manent observer at the United 
Nations, has been elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly to succeed the late Dr. 
G. J. van Heuven Goedhart as United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees. The nomination was made by 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold. 
On the suggestion of the Assembly 
President, Prince Wan Waithayakon, 
Mr. Lindt was elected by acclamation. 


Technical Assistance Donations 


WEDEN and the Federal Republic 

of Germany have announced in- 
creases in their 1957 technical assist- 
ance pledges. At the pledging confer- 
ence held in October, Sweden promised 
to contribute $695,921 for 1957 oper- 
ations. The representative of Sweden 
notified the General Assembly’s Eco- 
nomic and Financial Committee on 
December 6 that his government was 
adding $97,000 to this amount. Earlier, 
the Federal Republic of Germany had 
added an additional $59,500 to its 
original pledge of $307,500. With 
these increases, the total estimated re- 
sources of the Expanded Program for 
1957 amount to $30,623,000. 


Korean Reconstruction 


| Pg maine of a modern mill 
in Korea for processing of crys- 
talline graphite—a mineral with a 
high potential for earning foreign ex- 
change—has been agreed upon by the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency (UNKRA) and the Repub- 
lic of Korea Government. The mill, 
to be set up at the Sihung graphite 
mine southwest of Seoul, will be part 


of a general expansion and moderni- 
zation program. UNKRaA allocated 
$340,000 to the program in 1954, and 
for the new development is providing 
$100,009. Specifications have been 
drawn up by UNKRA mining techni- 
cians, and the mill will be constructed 
by the mine owner. 

Another project aided by UNKRa is 
for the exploitation of a placer gold 
deposit holding more than $3 million 
werth of recoverable gold. As part of 
the area is under water at high tide, 
a dredge is required, and UNKRaA has 
purchased a 720-ton dredge for this 
purpose in San Francisco. 


Pest Control 


Se use of insect parasites as 
a means of controlling the Senn 
pest, which causes heavy annual losses 
in cereal plants such as wheat and 
barley, was considered by a working 
party of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization last month in Ankara, 
Turkey. Countries affected by the pest 
—Iran, Iraq, Syria, Turkey, the Soviet 
Union, Afghanistan and Lebanon— 
have for some time been cooperating 
to reduce losses caused by the insect. 
The working party was called together 
by FAO at the request of member 
countries wishing to coordinate their 
efforts more closely, and to find the 
most effective and economical method 
of control. 

Results gained from methods used 
so far have ranged from “satisfactory” 
to “ineffective.” The uprooting and 
burning of plants believed to harbor 
the Senn pest during its winter hiber- 
nation period did more harm than 
good, in the opinion of control offi- 
cers. The ancient practice of hand- 
picking the insects is still the last 
resort in times of heavy infestation, 
and machines have been devised with 
some success to do the work. 

Some workers on the control proj- 
ects feel that the best progress has 
been made with the use of the pest’s 
natural parasitic enemies and with 
synthetic insecticides. 


Monetary Fund Director 


Pp™ Jacospsson of Sweden on De- 
cember 3 assumed his duties as 
Managing Director and Chairman of 
the Executive Board of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. His appoint- 
ment to a five-year term in this posi- 
tion was announced on September 19. 

Mr. Jacobsson was formerly a mem- 
ber of the management of the Bank 
for International Settlements at Basle, 
Switzerland, where he served as eco- 
nomic adviser and head of the mone- 
tary and economic department. 

He succeeds Ivar Rooth, also of 
Sweden, in his new post. 
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Developments on Hungary 


Am PHASE in United Nations consideration of the 

Hungarian situation was reached on the afternoon 
of December 12. The General Assembly “condemned” 
the Soviet Government’s violation of the United Nations 
Charter “in depriving Hungary of its liberty and inde- 
pendence and the Hungarian people of the exercise of 
their fundamental rights.” 

Once again calling on the USSR to halt forthwith 
any form of intervention in Hungary’s internal affairs, 
it also called on the Soviet Union to make immediate 
arrangements, under United Nations observation, to 
evacuate its troops from Hungary and to permit the re- 
establishment of Hungary’s political independence. 

At the same time, the Assembly asked Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold to take any initiative on 
the Hungarian problem he deemed helpful, in conform- 
ity with United Nations Charter principles and Assem- 
bly resolutions. 

This action followed a series of developments from 
November 15 onward, during which period the As- 
sembly reiterated earlier calls for the evacuation of 
Soviet troops from Hungarian soil and again pressed 
for the admission of observers to be named by Mr. 
Hammarskjold for an on-the-spot examination of the 
situation in Hungary. It asked, too, that observers be 
sent by Mr. Hammarskjold to neighboring countries, as 
seemed appropriate. It called for an end to the deporta- 
tion of Hungarians to Soviet territory and for their 
prompt return to their homeland. And it issued new 
appeals for aid for Hungarian refugees. 

In addition, Mr. Hammarskjold offered to visit Bud- 


apest on December 16, but was informed that this was 
not an appropriate date for the Hungarian Government. 
It was, however, announced on December 12 that that 
government would, “at a later time,” set out proposals 
through its representatives in New York for reaching 
agreement on the Secretary-General’s visit. 


The day prior to this announcement, the Hungarian 
delegation walked out of the Assembly meeting, stating 
that it would not participate in the proceedings of the 
Assembly’s eleventh regular session as long as discus- 
sion on the Hungarian question did not proceed in the 
spirit of the United Nations Charter. 


The same day, the USSR delegation asked for an 
urgent Assembly debate on the question of United States 
“intervention in the domestic affairs of the people’s 
democracies and its subversive activities against those 
states.” 

The general lines of argument in the Assembly, both 
for and against action and discussion on the Hungarian 
situation, during the month or so from November 15 
onward, were very similar to those pursued in the 
period since October 28, when the question was first 
discussed in the United Nations, in the Security Council 
and later at a special emergency session of the Assem- 
bly. (For details of developments and resolutions taken 
in this earlier period see the United Nations Review 
for December 1956. see also page 13 of this issue for 
article on Hungarian refugees.) 


Major developments since November 15 are outlined 
in the action story which follows. 


Assembly Presses for Admission of Observers; 
Calls for Halt to Deportation of Hungarians 


5 bey second phase in United Nations action and de- 

bate on the Hungary crisis began with Cuba levelling 
a formal accusation that Hungarians were being de- 
ported to the Soviet Union. 

That charge was made on November 15, with the 
circulation of a proposal that the General Assembly 
call urgently upon the Soviet Government and the 
authorities in Hungary to halt these deportations, as 
reported in the press throughout the world and on the 
official Budapest radio, and to return the Hungarian 
prisoners now in the Soviet Union to Hungarian soil. 
Their deportation, the Cuban proposal noted, was a 
violation of the Convention on the Prevention and 
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Punishment of Genocide to which both the USSR and 
Hungary were parties. 

Three days later, the Revolutionary Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Government of Hungary issued a com- 
munique, later distributed to Assembly Members, stat- 
ing that “false” and “provocative” “panic rumors” were 
being spread by hostile, counter-revolutionary elements 
that arrests were taking place in Hungary and that 
young people and others were being deported to the 
Soviet Union. 

The communique explained that, in the interests of 
the working people, the authorities had been obliged to 
render harmless counter-revolutionaries, terrorists, 
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anti-social instigators and armed bandits, thieves and 
other common criminals who prevented working people 
from resuming and continuing their work, prevented 
the restoration of law and order and threatened public 
order and safety. Arrests were being made, the com- 
munique added, but none of those arrested had been 


deported from Hungary. 
Debate in Assembly 


Debate on the deportation issue opened on the morn- 
ing of November 19, when a revised version of the 
Cuban proposal was presented. Recalling the principles 
of the United Nations Charter, and the Convention on 
Genocide and the human rights provisions of the Hun- 
garian Peace Treaty, it urged that the USSR Govern- 
ment and the Hungarian authorities take immediate 
steps to end the deportation of Hungarian citizens and 
return those deported from Hungary to their homes 
promptly. The proposal also stressed the urgent need 
for complying with earlier Assembly resolutions for the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops and for the dispatch of 
observers by the Secretary-General to make an on-the- 
spot study of the situation in Hungary. 

“Hungary has become one big cemetery,” declared 
the Cuban spokesman, Emilio Ndfez-Portuondo, in 
pressing for the adoption of this resolution. 

Hungary’s Foreign Minister, Imre Horvath, denied 
that deportations were taking place. So did Dmitri T. 
Shepilov, the USSR’s Foreign Minister. They told the 
Assembly that the accounts of deportations were 
fabrications and slanderous. 

Mr. Horvath protested, too, that the Assembly’s dis- 
cussion of the Hungarian situation was illegal, being a 
violation of the United Nations Charter clause for- 
bidding intervention in a Member State’s internal affairs. 

Exercising its sovereign rights, he argued, the Hun- 
garian Government had been compelled to call in the 
aid of Soviet troops stationed in Hungary under the 
Warsaw Treaty to help stop the disorders due to 
counter-revolutionary elements, which, encouraged 
from abroad, sought to restore the old capitalist order. 
What Hungary needed now was time to get its house 
in order. This was not the time “to poison the atmos- 
phere . . . to send in observers.” The sooner law and 
order were restored, he maintained, the sooner could 
negotiations begin with the Soviet Government on the 
withdrawal of its troops. 

Supporting this stand, Mr. Shepilov declared that the 
Cuban proposal was intended to rekindle the rebellion 
in Hungary. Soviet troops, he said, would withdraw 
from Budapest as soon as the situation there had been 
normalized, after which the USSR would enter into 
negotiations with Hungary as a party to the Warsaw 
Treaty on the presence of Soviet troops in Hungary. 
Rejecting the deportation charge, and also the accusa- 
tions of genocide, he thought that attention should be 
paid rather to the “monstrous practices” going on in 
places like Kenya and Algeria. 

Opposition to the Cuban proposal also came from the 
representatives of Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
the Byelorussian SSR, the Ukrainian SSR and Romania. 


Their general positions were similar to those taken by 
Mr. Horvath and Mr. Shepilov. 

The Polish delegation, while expressing opposition to 
any deportations from one country to another, main- 
tained that the Cuban proposal was based on inaccurate 
rumors. That resolution would only make it more diffi- 
cult for the Hungarian Government to solve the serious 
problems it had to cope with. The Hungarian Govern- 
ment, it was stated, should be given a chance to unite 
all the democratic forces in the country to carry out a 
socialist and democratic program and settle all out- 
standing questions with other governments on a basis 
of respect for sovereignty. 

The Yugoslav representative, too, felt that the As- 
sembly should not aggravate the situation. Instead, it 
should help the Hungarian Government and people re- 
store peaceful and normal living conditions. There was, 
moreover, no information to verify the deportation 
charge, he added, announcing his stand against the 
Cuban proposal. 


Support for Proposal 


Considerable support, on the other hand, was evinced 
for that resolution by the representatives, among others, 
of Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Burma, Canada, China, 
Denmark, France, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Mexico, Nepal, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Portugal, South Africa, Spain, the United King- 
dom, the United States and Uruguay and Venezuela. 

Many of them found the denials of the deportation 
charge unconvincing. If these accusations of deportation 
were false, it was argued, then the easiest way to estab- 
lish the true facts was to allow impartial United Nations 
observers to enter Hungary. No weight could be at- 
tached to the denials as long as entry was refused to 
these observers. Further, if there were no deportations, 
why was there a widespread strike in Hungary against 
Soviet brutality? 

Refusal to admit United Nations observers, it was 
also contended—by Denmark, for instance—weakened 
confidence in the declarations of the Kadar govern- 
ment. Denmark accordingly asked that ways be found to 
grant a hearing before the United Nations to Madame 
Anna Kethly, a member of the Imre Nagy government, 
who was now in New York, so that she could tell United 
Nations Members what really happened in Hungary. 

Also rejected was the argument that the Assembly 
had no business discussing the situation in Hungary. On 
the contrary, the charge of interference in Hungary’s 
domestic affairs was rather to be levelled against the 
Soviet Union which had intervened with troops, in 
defiance of the United Nations Charter and the Hun- 
garian Peace Treaty. Urged, too, was the need to com- 
ply with earlier Assembly calls that Soviet troops be 
withdrawn and that Soviet interference in Hungary’s 
internal affairs be ended. 

Another point made was that confidence in the United 
Nations would be rapidly and fatally extinguished if it 
were unwilling or unable to act to protect the trampled 
rights of the Hungarian people. A great precedent would 
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be set in favor of international disorder, stripping the 
United Nations Charter of all value. 

Ceylon, India and Indonesia, however, were critical 
of the Cuban proposal. They submitted another resolu- 
tion which, in its final form, urged Hungary to accede 
to requests made by Mr. Hammarskjold to permit 
observers to enter and travel freely in Hungary, with- 
out prejudice to Hungarian sovereignty, and to report 
their findings to him. It further asked that Mr. Ham- 
marskjold report to the Assembly without delay. The 
proposal also noted that while some Members had 
affirmed that Hungarian nationals had been forcibly 
deported from their homeland, others denied that such 
deportations had occurred. 

One of the main points made by the Indian spokes- 
man, V. K. Krishna Menon, in urging adoption of the 
three-power proposal, was that no government should 
be based on foreign intervention or the armed might of 
another country. India stood by the right of the Hun- 
garian people to shape their own destinies without out- 
side interference. 

It was, he also maintained, the Assembly’s responsi- 
bility to obtain a settlement and also to secure the ad- 
mission of United Nations observers into Hungary. The 
Cuban proposal would not achieve this. 

In Mr. Menon’s view, the healing of Hungary’s 
wounds could only take place through “the good offices 
of observation under the direction of the Secretary- 
General.” A large body of world opinion, especially 
that of countries not involved in the great power group- 
ings, should be thrown behind the request for the ad- 
mission of observers. If the Hungarian Government re- 
jected this request, it would take a great responsibility 
upon itself. The first step should be to permit the Sec- 
retary-General to visit Hungary and discuss the admis- 
sion of observers. 

Mr. Menon also asked the Secretary-General to 
comment on the present state of his relations with the 
Hungarian Government. 

Mr. Hammarskjold replied that his offer of Novem- 
ber 13 to go to Budapest for talks on United Nations 
humanitarian operations for Hungary stood firm. He 
also informed the Assembly that the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment had wanted the discussions broadened to cover 
more than humanitarian matters. He did not, moreover, 


consider that there had been a refusal from Hungary 
which made it impossible for him to maintain his offer 
to go personally to Budapest and discuss not only 
humanitarian activities but also “the wider aspects which 
the Hungarian Government itself brought into the 
picture.” 

On the afternoon of November 21 the Assembly 
adopted the Cuban proposal and also that sponsored by 
Ceylon, India and Indonesia. (For texts, see pages 89). 

The vote on the Cuban resolution, which incorporated 
an amendment by El Salvador, was 55 for, 10 against 
and 14 abstentions. Albania, Bulgaria, the Byelorussian 
SSR, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, the 
Ukrainian SSR, the USSR and Yugoslavia voted 
against, while Afghanistan, Egypt, Finland, India, In- 
donesia, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Tunisia and Yemen abstained. 

The three-power resolution, incorporating some 
changes suggested by Belgium, was approved by a vote 
of 57 to 8, with 14 abstentions. Those against were 
Albania, Bulgaria, the Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslov- 
akia, Hungary, Romania, the Ukrainian SSR and the 
USSR. Poland and Yugoslavia abstained, as did Chile, 
China, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Jordan, Panama, Paraguay, Saudi Arabia, Syria and 
Yemen. 


Appeal for Contributions 


Also approved, by 69 votes to 2, with 8 abstentions, 
was a resolution urging governments and non-govern- 
mental agencies to make contributions for the care and 
resettlement of Hungarian refugees. Sponsored by 
Argentina, Belgium, Denmark and the United States, it 
also asked the Secretary-General and the Office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees to 
continue their efforts on behalf of the refugees. (See 
page 89 for text, and also page 13.) 

The two votes against the resolution were cast by 
Hungary and Romania. Albania, Bulgaria, the Byelorus- 
sian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sudan, the Ukrainian 
SSR and the USSR abstained. 

Rejected were a series of amendments to this resolu- 
tion, proposed by Hungary. In the main, these sought 
the speedy repatriation to Hungary of the “Hungarian 
nationals who as a result of the present situation became 
refugees.” 


Secretary-General Reports to General Assembly; 


Deadline Set for Consent to Admit Observers 


‘ix days after these decisions were taken, the Cuban 

representative made a request in the General As- 
sembly for an urgent report by the Secretary-General on 
the extent of compliance with the resolutions calling for 
the admission of United Nations observers to Hun- 
gary, for a halt to deportations and for the evacuation 
of Soviet troops. 

Other decisions, he said, would be necessary if Mr. 


K 
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Hammarskjold’s report showed that no progress had 
been achieved. One step that might be necessary would 
be to expel from the United Nations “the delegation 
which claims to represent Hungary” for not having 
complied with the Assembly’s resolutions. 

On November 30, Mr. Hammarskjold notified As- 
sembly Members, in a written report, that he had no 
information available at that time about steps taken to 
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comply with Assembly decisions on the withdrawal of 
troops or related political matters. He also stated that 
no permission had so far been given by the Hungarian 
Government for observers named by him to enter 
Hungary for an on-the-spot examination of the situation 
in that country—a matter to which his efforts had been 
primarily directed. 


Possibility of Budapest Visit 


As to his offer to visit Budapest personally, the possi- 
bility for such a trip in the near future remained open. 
His offer was still under consideration by the Hun- 
garian Government, and he hoped for a positive reply, 
in which case he intended to organize his visit so as to 
cover not only humanitarian activities of the United 
Nations, to which his offer originally referred, “but also 
in general the position taken by the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment itself” on the Assembly resolutions as indicated 
by that Government in a cable on November 15. In 
that cable, it will be recalled, Istvan Sebes, Hungary’s 
Acting Foreign Minister, said that representatives of the 
Hungarian Government would be glad to meet Mr. 
Hammarskjold in Rome at a convenient time to nego- 
tiate about United Nations aid offers and to exchange 
views about that Government’s position on the As- 
sembly’s resolutions. 

Mr. Hammarskjold also reported that he had asked 
the Soviet and Hungarian Governments on November 
28 for information on “points to be taken into account 
in an interim report on implementation” of the various 
Assembly resolutions, special attention being drawn to 
the question of observers in the case of the Hungarian 
Government. 

In reply, the Soviet Union recalled its earlier stand 
that the situation was one which lay purely within the 
domestic jurisdiction of Hungary. It also reaffirmed its 
view that the charges about Hungarians being deported 
to the USSR were based on “slanderous rumors cir- 
culated by certain groups for the purpose of misleading 
public opinion.” 

No reply, said Mr. Hammarskjold, had been received 
from the Hungarian Government at the time he wrote 
his report. He had, however, been informed that his 
request sent to the Hungarian Government on Novem- 
ber 28 had not reached Budapest until some time the 
following day, due to transmission difficulties. But he 
did expect a reply, and that would be circulated as 
soon as it was received. 

Basis for Contacts 

Mr. Hammarskjold further observed that while his 

efforts in Budapest would be guided by the aims of 


the United Nations as set out in the various Assembly 
resolutions on the Hungarian situation, it nevertheless 


seemed appropriate to him that his contacts with the - 


Hungarian Government should be “considered as based 
on his position under the Charter, with the wider scope 
that such a standpoint might give to his approach.” 

As to arrangements for direct observations, the Secre- 
tary-General said he had appointed a three-man group 


(consisting of Judge O. Gundersen, Mr. A. Lall, and Mr. 
A. Lleras) to assist him, They had been examining some 
of the material presently available to the Secretariat, 
but he had been informed that this material did not 
provide a sufficient basis for a report to him. This group 
deemed it essential, moreover, that its work be supple- 
mented by and coordinated with findings that might 
result from direct observation in Hungary. 

If the investigation was to be based on available and 
confirmed material, then it would be necessary to have 
the cooperation of those Member Governments mainly 
concerned. This point, Mr. Hammarskjold stressed, was 
likely to become one of immediate relevance when the 
three-man group had advanced further its consideration 
of specific issues. 

Progress on the investigation of the Hungarian situa- 
tion, he also stressed, was of “key significance for a 
successful approach to all the other points raised by 
the General Assembly.” It had therefore seemed natural 
to him “to concentrate first of all on the investigatory 
activities.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold explained that his offer to go 
personally to Budapest should be seen in this light. It 
seemed to him that “when a satisfactory basis for prog- 
ress did not prove attainable through an exchange of 
communications, the initial step had to be the establish- 
ment of a direct personal contact.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold assumed, too, that if his report 
were to be considered by the Assembly, account would 
be taken of the fact that he was still waiting for a reply 
from the Hungarian Government, and that “therefore 
the possibility of a visit by the Secretary-General to 
Budapest in the near future remains open.” 


Reply by Hungary 

On December 3, three days after Mr. Hammarskjold 
submitted his report, Hungary’s Acting Foreign Minis- 
ter sent him a cable reaffirming the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment’s view that “permission for United Nations 
observers to enter the territory of Hungary would vio- 
late the sovereignty of Hungary and would be con- 
trary to the principles of the United Nations Charter, 
and that the recent events in Hungary were “exclusive- 
ly” an internal affair outside the competence of any 
international organization. 

The cable, referring to Mr. Hammarskjold’s offer to 
visit Budapest, also said that in order to make it possi- 
ble for him to conduct direct negotiations, the Revolu- 
tionary Workers’ and Peasants’ Government of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic was ready to welcome 
him in Budapest “at a later date appropriate for both 
parties.” 

To Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States, this 
sounded “most unsatisfactory.” He made this comment 
in the Assembly which met again on December 3 to 
resume debate on the Hungarian situation. 

The debate was resumed at the request of the United 
States, which joined thirteen other Members in pre- 
senting a proposal that again repeated earlier demands 
by the Assembly for the entry of United Nations ob- 
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servers into Hungary, and asked the USSR Govern- 
ment and the Hungarian authorities to communicate 
their consent to receive them to the Secretary-General 
not later than December 7. In the meantime, they 
recommended, Mr. Hammarskjold should arrange for 
the immediate dispatch of observers named by him 
to Hungary and to “other countries as appropriate”. By 
this was meant the area where the observers could 
properly study the situation, it was explained by C. W. 
A. Schurmann of the Netherlands, who formally intro- 
duced the proposal. 

The proposal also repeated the Assembly’s calls of 
November 4, November 9 and November 21 for a halt 
to USSR intervention in Hungary and for the with- 
drawal of its troops, and for an end to its repression 
of the Hungarian people. 


Objections 


Vassili V. Kuznetsov of the USSR and Imre Horvath 
of Hungary, on the other hand, objected that to send 
observers would be interference by the United Nations. 

The Hungarian Government, Mr. Kuznetsov also 
observed, had expressed a readiness to cooperate with 
the United Nations in declaring that it was ready to 
welcome Mr. Hammarskjold to Budapest at a later 
date appropriate to both parties. This was a construc- 
tive move ignored by those who clamored for inter- 
ference in Hungary’s internal affairs. 

Support for these views came from the spokesmen 
for Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Romania and Albania. 

R. S. S. Gunewardene, of Ceylon, felt that the refer- 
ence to sending observers to countries other than Hun- 
gary would raise many difficulties. Who would decide 
whether it was appropriate to send them to “other 
countries?” he asked, stating that the dispatch of ob- 
servers should be limited to Hungary. 

Others who criticized the move to dispatch ob- 
servers to “other countries” included the representa- 
tives of Yugoslavia and India. Speaking for India, V. 
K. Krishna Menon also opposed setting a time limit 
for the replies from the USSR and Hungary, for to 
give ultimatums to other governments was not the way 
to settle international problems. 

On the afternoon of December 4, Mr. Horvath in- 
formed the Assembly that he had been instructed by 
his Government to keep in continuous touch with Mr. 
Hammarskjold about the latter’s journey to Budapest, 
humanitarian relief for Hungary and other questions. 
To implement the invitation to Budapest, Mr. Horvath 
said, he had communicated his readiness to meet with 
the Secretary-General “at any time convenient” to dis- 
cuss the date and arrangements for the visit. 

Mr. Lodge, however, felt that the meaning of this 
statement, which was “very carefully worded,” was 
not quite clear. Thus, did the phrase “at any time con- 
venient” refer to Mr. Hammarskjold’s visit, or to Mr. 
Horvath’s meeting with him? Was the meeting intended 
to “set a date” for the visit? Mr. Lodge suggested a 
recess so that Mr. Hammarskjold could get in touch 
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with Mr. Horvath to set a date for the visit to Hun- 
gary. If Mr. Hammarskjold could not then announce 
that such a date had been set, the Assembly should 
proceed to adopt the fourteen-power proposal. 


Date for Mr. Hammarskjold’s Visit 


Several hours later, on the evening of December 4, 
the Assembly met again to hear a statement by Mr. 
Hammarskjold on 2 conversation he had with the 
Hungarian delegate during the recess on the date and 
other arrangements for his visit to Budapest. 

Mr. Hammarskjold considered it “impossible” for 
him “personally to be absent from Headquarters for 
another week.” He would, however, be able to leave 
for Budapest “in the latter half of next week.” 

“On that basis I could be in Budapest December 16. 
The delegate of Hungary has suggested to his Govern- 
ment that I arrive in Budapest that day. I intend to 
stay in Budapest December 16, 17 and 18.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold added that he had also had a 
preliminary exchange of views with the Hungarian 
representative on the other practical arrangements and 
they would resume their discussions on these arrange- 
ments the next day. 

To prepare his visit, he had arranged with Mr. 
Philippe de Seynes, Under-Secretary in charge of the 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs, to leave 
for Budapest, as part of his own staff, during the next 
few days. “The delegate of Hungary will suggest to 
his Government that Mr. de Seynes arrive in Budapest 
one week in advance of me. He should remain for the 
duration of my own visit. If this arrangement were not 
made,” Mr. Hammarskjold concluded, “I would sug- 
gest an earlier date for my own departure.” 

Mr. Lodge and others welcomed this statement, and 
hoped that the visits of Mr. Hammarskjold and Mr. de 
Seynes would take place. But they did not think that 
there was any conflict between Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
visit and the fourteen-power proposal. 


Resolution Adopted 


That resolution was finally accepted, about three 
hours after hearing Mr. Hammarskjold’s statement, by 
a vote of 54 to 10, with 14 abstentions. (For text of 
resolution, see page 89). 

Those voting against were: Albania, Bulgaria, the 
Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Romania, the Ukrainian SSR, the USSR and Yugo- 
slavia. The following abstained: Afghanistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Finland, India, Indonesia, Jordan, Mor- 
occo, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Tunisia and Yemen. 

The sponsors of the resolution, in addition to the 
Netherlands and the United States, were Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Cuba, Denmark, El Salvador, Ire- 
land, Italy, Norway, Pakistan, Sweden and Thailand. 

Mr. Hammarskjold at once took action on their reso- 
lution as approved by the Assembly. He wrote to the 
representatives of Hungary and the USSR about the 
request that United Nations observers be admitted 
to Hungary. 





He also wrote to the permanent representatives of 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Romania and Yugoslavia ask- 
ing for information whether observers named by him 
would be allowed into these countries “in case it would 
be indicated whether such a visit would be useful for 
their work.” Pending replies to these questions, as he 
later informed the Assembly, he was unable to arrange 
for the dispatch of any observers to the region. 

On December 7, he submitted a report for the As- 
sembly stating that he had not received any replies as 
of 6 p.m. that day to the request that the Hungarian 
authorities and the Soviet Government announce their 
consent to the entry of United Nations observers into 
Hungary. (Subsequently, on December 10, V. V. Kuz- 
netsov, the chairman of the USSR delegation, wrote to 
Mr. Hammarskjold that the Soviet Union still adhered 
to its position that the Assembly’s resolution constituted 
“a further attempt at gross interference in the domestic 
affairs of Hungary through the United Nations” and 
was in conflict with United Nations Charter principles 
and the generally accepted rules of international law.) 

Of the four countries bordering Hungary and con- 
tacted by Mr. Hammarskjold, only Austria agreed to 
admit observers named by him. That permission was 
granted as a consequence of Austria’s membership in 
.the United Nations and in line with Article 2, para- 
graph 5, of the United Nations Charter, whereby all 
Members are obliged to give the United Nations every 
assistance in action taken in accordance with the Char- 
ter, said a letter from Franz Matsch, permanent repre- 
sentative of Austria. Moreover, it added, the Austrian 
Government felt that the United Nations observers 
would be in a position to verify not only the refugee 
situation on the spot but also the incorrectness of some 
reports about the conditions of refugees in Austria. 

Yugoslavia, regretting its inability to receive the 
observers, wrote that it was opposed as a matter of 


Soviet Violation of Charter Condemned; 


principle to sending observers to one country to watch 
developments in another country, as this would estab- 
lish “a most dangerous precedent.” In this particular 
instance, it was stated, “the dispatch of observers to 
countries neighboring Hungary would be liable to ex- 
tend the area of tension and thus aggrevate the situation 
still further.” Conveying this opinion to Mr. Ham- 
marskjold, Yugoslavia’s permanent representative to 
the United Nations, Dr. Joza Brilej, wrote that the 
“practical value of any such observers would, to say 
the least, be extremely doubtful.” 

Czechoslovakia’s refusal to admit the observers to 
its territory was announced in a letter to the Secretary- 
General from that country’s permanent representative, 
Josef Ullrich, who recalled that Czechoslovakia’s posi- 
tion on the question had been made clear in earlier 
statements to the Assembly. 

The Romanian Government held that the dispatch 
of United Nations observers to Hungary’s neighbors did 
not correspond with United Nations Charter provisions. 
“Being interested in the normalization of life in Hun- 
gary, a neighboring and friendly country, and consider- 
ing that this is in the interests of peace and security 
in Europe and conforms to the sovereign rights of 
states,” it could not therefore accept United Nations 
observers on Romanian territory. This information was 
communicated to Mr. Hammarskjold by Athanase Joja, 
permanent representative of Romania. 


No Reaction on Visit Offer 


In his written report of December 7 for the Assembly, 
Mr. Hammarskjold also announced that he had not 
yet received any official reaction from Hungary to his 
suggestion that he visit Budapest on December 16. “If 
such a visit cannot be made at the time proposed,” he 
declared, “it may be questioned whether it is to 
the purpose.” 


Proposal that Mr. Hammarskjold Visit Moscow 


HE scene of developments shifted back to the As- 

sembly again on the morning of December 10. 
There, sixteen nations proposed that the Assembly 
condemn the USSR’s violation of the United Nations 
Charter in depriving Hungary of its liberty and inde- 
pendence and the Hungarian people of the exercise of 
their fundamental rights, and that it call on the USSR 
to make immediate arrangements for the withdrawal, 
under United Nations observation, of its armed forces 
from Hungary and to permit the re-establishment of 
Hungary’s political independence. 

Further, the Assembly should repeat its earlier calls 
to the Soviet Government to desist forthwith from any 


form of intervention in the internal affairs of Hungary. 

Noting with grave concern that there had been no 
reply to the Assembly’s call for the admission of United 
Nations observers into Hungary, the proposal also de- 
clared that the Soviet Government was violating Hun- 
gary’s political independence. 

The original sponsors of this draft resolution were 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Chile, Denmark, Ei Sal- 
vador, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Pakis- 
tan, Peru, the Philippines, Sweden, Thailand and the 
United States. Colombia, the Dominican Republic, Tur- 
key and Spain later joined the list, bringing the number 
of sponsors up to twenty. 
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Their move followed unofficial reports, citing the 
Budapest Radio, that Secretary-General Hammarskjold’s 
proposal to visit Budapest on December 16 would be 


unsuitable at that time. 

his had some repercussions at United Nations Head- 
quarters in New York. There, in a statement issued 
to the press on December 6, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
of the United States declared that the reports, if true, 
raised the question as to the good faith of the state- 
ments of the Hungarian spokesman, Imre Horvath. 

“It clearly suggests,” said Mr. Lodge, “that either 
the Hungarian spokesman, who is designated as the 
Foreign Minister of that country, does not speak for 
the Hungarian Government, or that, if he does, he does 
so to deceive and delude the Secretary-General and the 
General Assembly. In either case, he puts himself 
outside the pale of accepted international behavior 
and common decency. The Assembly must consider 
what action it should take in these circumstances.” 

The next day, however, the Hungarian delegation 
rejected the charges made by Mr. Lodge about Mr. 
Horvath as “absolutely unfounded.” This rejection also 
was announced in a press statement. It further de- 
clared that the Hungarian delegation was continuing 
to maintain contact with the Secretary-General, since 
the date of his proposed visit to Budapest was “quite 
obviously subject to mutual agreement. . . .” 

Mr. Lodge’s statement, the Hungarian announcement 
declared, was deliberately aimed at aggravating the 
situation. It only complicated “the normal proceedings 
of the General Assembly . . . diverting it from consider- 
ing really vital issues in international relations.” 

Urging adoption of the condemnation proposal, Mr. 
Lodge told the Assembly on December 10 that the Soviet 
Union and “its Hungarian agents” had ignored all previ- 
ous resolutions for action on the situation in Hungary. 
“We have seen an unparalleled demonstration of the 
flouting by a single state of the repeatedly reported 
wishes of an overwhelming majority of the nations of 
the world,” he said. 


Issue to be Faced 

All else having failed, he added, the Assembly had 
now to face a solemn climax and face the issue of 
condemning the Soviet Union for its actions against the 
people of Hungary, a small country suppressed by a 
large and powerful dictatorship, in a sequence of events 
indistinguishable from the kind of thing done by Hitler 
in World War II. Up till now, the United Nations had 
been extraordinarily patient and persistent in exhaust- 
ing every single remedy authorized by the Charter. 

One question raised by other speakers in favor of 
condemnation of the USSR was that of sanctions. Thus, 
explaining why Cuba had not co-sponsored the resolu- 
tion, Emilio Nifiez-Portuondo said it should “at the 
very least” have contained a warning to the USSR that 
if it continued to perpetrate its actions in Hungary, it 
would incur the suspension and expulsion sanctions 
provided for in the Charter. Roberto Aldunate of Chile 
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felt that if no positive result were obtained by the reso- 
lution, then the door would be opened to “a sanction, 
a censure, which would then involve the invoking of a 
crime against humanity on the part of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and its Hungarian satellite.” 

Fernand van Langenhove of Belgium considered that 
the resolution was couched in moderate terms, possibly 
too moderate in the opinion of some. The Assembly, 
he pointed out, could not impose sanctions. It could 
only make recommendations. In view of the circum- 
stances it was duty bound to exercise its moral author- 
ity. Frederick Boland of Ireland warned that great care 
would have to be taken not to harm the Hungarian 
people. It was not possible to combine economic help 
for these people—the only help the United Nations 
could give them—-with economic sanctions. 

Also dealt with by some speakers was the question 
of Hungary’s representation in the Assembly. Mr. Bo- 
land, for instance, felt that those speaking for Hungary 
did not truly represent that country. Mr. Nifiez-Portu- 
ondo wanted the credentials of the delegation sus- 
pended. “They should be expelled from the Assembly 
as a symbol of our protests against the crimes per- 
petrated by the Government which they claim to repre- 
sent here,” he declared. 


India’s Position 


V. K. Krishna Menon of India, however, felt that 
resolutions involving condemnation would logically 
have to be followed up by a declaration of who was 
the aggressor and who was not, thereby stultifying the 
United Nations, and would not therefore help obtain a 
solution. In his opinion, the time had come to use the 
whole conciliation machinery of the United Nations for 
a settlement. It was necessary that the Soviet Union 
be drawn into effective cooperation in the interests of 
Hungary, of the United Nations and of world peace. 
Without its effective cooperation and initiative, there 
could be no settlement. An equal responsibility rested 
on the United States “for diplomatic initiative and not 
merely condemnation and things of that nature.” 

The time had come for the United Nations, through 
the agency of the Secretary-General, to enter into direct 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. “Condemnation and 
negotiation cannot go hand in hand,” Mr. Menon con- 
tended. 

He also made the point that the only factor prevent- 
ing the unity of the various elements in Hungary— 
those in the workers’ councils, in various other organi- 
zations, patriotic elements and the present Government 
—was to be found in the context of agreement for the 
withdrawal of foreign forces from that country. The 
present Hungarian Government, Mr. Menon believed, 
could draw other elements to it so that the combination 
would be able to command the respect of all the 
Hungarian people. The one gap between that Govern- 
ment and the others was the question of the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops. 

He also regretted that the Hungarian Government 





had not found it possible to arrange for an early date 
for the Secretary-General to visit Budapest. Such a 
visit would not transform the situation overnight but 
it would, in his view, relieve tension and show a way to 
a solution if it could be proclaimed to the world that 
what was desired was a settlement not by dictation but 
by negotiation and cooperation. 


Visit to Moscow Asked 


Accordingly, India submitted another draft resolu- 
tion, together with Burma, Ceylon and Indonesia, to 
ask Mr. Hammarskjold “to initiate efforts both with the 
Hungarian and Soviet Governments through their 
representatives at New York, and to consider without 
delay the question of visiting Moscow in addition to 
the efforts he is making in regard to Budapest, to assist 
in promoting a speedy solution with the cooperation of 
all concerned.” 

They proposed, too, that the Assembly express its 
firm conviction that the interests and freedom of the 
Hungarian people, the United Nations and world co- 
operation would be best furthered by the cessation of 
existing foreign intervention and by assurances that 
there would be no external intervention or pressures, 
armed or otherwise, from any quarter. 

In addition, the Assembly should deplore that steps 
had been taken neither in pursuance of a Soviet declara- 
tion of October 30, 1956, about the withdrawal of its 
forces from Hungary, nor to meet the overwhelming 
demand of the Hungarian people for the withdrawal of 


Soviet troops, with the result that there was a further 
deterioration of the situation and continued non- 
cooperation by the Hungarian people. 


The intervention of armed forces in Hungary should 
cease forthwith, the four-nation proposal also declared, 
and immediate arrangements should be made for with- 
drawing foreign forces so that peaceful conditions could 
be promoted in Hungary. Recent events in Hungary 
had shown conclusively that force and violence pro- 
vided no answer to the demands of a people, the pro- 
posal added, recognizing that an improvement in the 
present Hungarian situation required the urgent initia- 
tive and cooperation of the USSR and Hungarian 
Governments. 

Mr. Menon said India would abstain on the 20- 
power proposal as introduced. 

Burma’s U Pe Kin, however, said he would support 
it. The Burmese Government felt that “it must express 
condemnation of the recalcitrance of those concerned” 
in refusing to invite or accept the visit of the Secretary- 
General, he declared, adding that the USSR had no 
right to coerce Hungary. Trying to be constructive, 
Burma hoped that there would be an affirmative re- 
sponse to the Assembly’s renewed appeal that Mr. 
Hammarskjold be allowed to go to Budapest. It also 
asked that the Assembly consider extending his visit 
to Moscow. 

Burma, Ceylon, India and Indonesia also sponsored a 
number of amendments to the 20-power draft resolu- 


tion, the main effect of which was to delete the refer- 
ence to condemnation of the USSR and to bring the 
terms of that proposal more into line with their own 
resolution. 

During the course of the debate, on the morning of 
December 11, the Hungarian delegation walked out of 
the hall where the Assembly was meeting, Mr. Horvath 
announcing that the Hungarian delegation “will not 
participate in the proceedings of the eleventh session 
of the General Assembly as long as the discussion of 
the Hungarian question does not proceed in the spirit 
of the United Nations Charter.” 

The Hungarian Government and its delegation, he 
also stated, would continue to reject the series of at- 
tempts inside the Assembly in speeches and resolutions 
by the United States and countries influenced by it to 
interfere in Hungary’s domestic affairs. They had also 
been “rudely and disgracefully offended . . . in a way 
incompatible with Hungary’s sovereignty and the na- 
tional honor of the Hungarian people.” 

Sir Leslie Munro of New Zealand thought that the 
walk-out might have a “positive advantage in under- 
scoring the fact that the ultimate responsibility for the 
Hungarian tragedy rests not with the unfortunate pup- 
pets who purport to govern and to speak for them, but 
with the Soviet Government.” 

But the Yugoslav spokesman, Mladen Ivekovic, con- 
sidered that the withdrawal would make a solution to 
the Hungarian question even more difficult. 


Austrian Proposal 


A few hours after the walk-out, Austria introduced 
another proposal. This was to authorize Mr. Hammarsk- 
jold immediately to undertake to do all he could with 
all the means at his disposal for a constructive solution 
of the Hungarian problem, based on United Nations 
Charter principles, and for this purpose to enter into 
negotiations with United Nations Member States, as 
seemed appropriate to him. He should report on the 
results of his efforts before December 23 if possible. 

Though supporting the principles of the 20-power pro- 
posal, Mr. Matsch of Austria feared it would not lead to 
tangible results. He felt rather that Mr. Hammarskjold 
should be authorized to use his ability as a mediator 
to solve the Hungarian problem. Hence the Austrian 
proposal. In some ways it was similar to that offered 
by Burma, Ceylon, India and Indonesia, but it was 
more general and envisaged a new approach to a solu- 
tion. Mr. Matsch added, however, that Austria would 
not press its proposal to the vote unless the situation 
required this after the vote on the resolution of the 
four Asian powers. 

A strong stand against Assembly discussion on the 
Hungarian situation was again taken by the USSR. 
Speaking for that country, V. V. Kuznetsov also main- 
tained that the situation in Hungary was becoming 
more stable from day to day, despite the efforts of 
reactionary forces, incited and inspired from abroad, 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Hungarian refugees 
plunging through 
swampland into Austria 
near Andau. 


The Exodus 


trom Hungary 


Urgent Calls for Help 
for Refugees 


Pouring into Austria 


N” since the Second World War has Europe wit- 

nessed such a flood of people on the move as that 
of the thousands of Hungarians streaming across the 
borders of their homeland into Austria. 

It was on Sunday, October 28, that the exodus began 
on a really big scale. Some 2,500 refugees entered Aus- 
tria in the week that followed. By November 21, they 
totalled about 55,000, according to estimates presented 
to the Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Committee of 
the United Nations General Assembly by James M. 
Read, United Nations Deputy High Commissioner for 
Refugees. Two days later, their numbers reached an 
estimated 60,000. Arrivals recorded by November 28 
rose to about 92,000, of whom some 22,000 had moved 
on to other countries offering them asylum. By Decem- 
ber 5, about 114,000 men, women and children had 
fled into Austria from Hungary. More than 41,000 of 
them, however, had gone to new homes at that date— 
to Switzerland, to Belgium and the Netherlands, to 
France, the United Kingdom, to Denmark and Sweden, 
to Canada, the United States and to other lands. 

Total arrivals, as of December 14, came to 132,000, 
departures from Austria increased to 61,300. More 
than 600 other refugees crossed into Yugoslavia from 
Hungary. 

Some nights, the equivalent of a whole village or 
small town community came across the frontiers into 
Austria—often 2,000 or 3,000 people a night, on one 
occasion as many as 8,000. 
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For the most part, they entered this land of refuge 
with nothing more than their lives, their emotions and 
the clothes they were wearing. In the first days of the 
flight across the border, there were large numbers of 
women and children: among the refugees. Later, there 
were more men. Many had been walking for several 
days. Many reached Austrian soil and Austrian hos- 
pitality after squelching anxiously across cold frontier 
swampland. Many crawled gingerly over narrow, rick- 
ety makeshift bridges slung across icy streams in the 
border area. 

They came during the night. They came at early 
dawn before the darkness had disappeared. They came 
when biting winds were blowing. They came hungry, 
chilled. 


Boundless Hospitality, Limited Resources 


They came in such volume that the Austrian Fed- 
eral Government had to appeal for help in aiding them. 
For Austria is a small country. Seven million people 
lived on its soil before the flight from Hungary began 
last October. Even before this exodus, there were about 
130,000 refugees in the country, victims of earlier tur- 
moils. Though its hospitality has proved boundless, its 
resources are limited. To care and maintain one refugee 
for a single day costs an average of $1. Austria has 
therefore turned to other governments for help in 
carrying the humanitarian burden of aiding the Hun- 
garian refugees. It has appealed to the United Nations 











Two refugees from Hungary embrace on meeting in 
Vienna. Over 130,000 people have fled to Austria. 


and to the Office of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. It has appealed to other hu- 
manitarian agencies. 

The appeals have not gone unanswered. On Novem- 
ber 9, the United Nations General Assembly called for 
speedy arrangements to provide emergency aid to Hun- 
garian refugees, and for large-scale and immediate aid 
for the affected areas in the form of medical supplies, 
food and clothes. It urged governments to help in these 
efforts. Many countries sent assistance directly to Aus- 
tria, as well as through the United Nations relief 
machinery. So did voluntary organizations, such as the 
International Red Cross. So did the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration. 

But the exodus into Austria continued. The need for 
more relief aid from outside Austria continued, too. 
On November 21, the United Nations Assembly issued 
another appeal. It urged governments and non- 
governmental organizations to make contributions for 
the care and settlement of the refugees, to coordinate 
their aid programs in consultation with the Office of 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 
It asked Secretary-General Hammarskjold and the High 
Commissioner’s Office to appeal immediately to gov- 
ernments and non-governmental agencies to meet the 
minimum present needs. It authorized them to make 
later appeals as well. 

“Austria cannot do it alone,” that country’s Per- 
manent Representative to the United Nations informed 
Mr. Hammarskjold on November 26. “The Hungarians 
streaming into Austria at the present time arrive 
deprived of any means and in a state of exhaustion,” 
he said. “They have to be cared for immediately, to be 
fed and clothed. The Austrian Federal Government, 
in cooperation with everyone willing to help, is under- 
taking all possible efforts to accommodate these un- 
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fortunate people as quickly as possible. But, in spite 
of all the desperate efforts on the part of the Austrian 
authorities and the Austrian people to cope with this 
difficult problem, Austria cannot do it alone. She 
necessarily depends on generous joint immediate help 
from other countries.” 


Another $10,000,000 Needed 


“A situation of the utmost urgency has now de- 
veloped,” stated Mr. Hammarskjold and the Deputy 
High Commissioner for Refugees on November 29 in 
an appeal-by-telegram for funds to help meet the Hun- 
garian refugee problem. The appeal went out to all 
United Nations Member States, and also to the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Japan, the Republic of Korea, 
to Monaco, San Marino, Switzerland, the Vatican and 
Viet-Nam. In addition to offers of aid already sub- 
mitted to them, Mr. Hammarskjold and Mr. Read said, 
at least another $10,000,000 was wanted to meet mini- 
mum needs for an estimated 60,000 Hungarian refu- 
gees in Austria for the next six months. They asked 
governments for precise indications of any further aid 
they might be ready to give for the emergency—in cash, 
or in the form of temporary asylum or resettlement 
offers. 

Another call for contributions for the care and main- 
tenance of the refugees went out on November 29, too. 
It went to non-governmental organizations active in 
helping refugees. It came from Phillipe de Seynes, 
United Nations Under-Secretary in charge of relief for 
the Hungarian people, and from Mr. Read, the Deputy 
High Commissioner for Refugees. 

There was no time, no opportunity for Austria to 
prepare properly for the large-scale influx. But the 
Government, the people, spared no effort to help. 

The refugees, as Mr. Read told the Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural Committee of the United Nations 





Refugees in Traiskirchen camp, near Vienna, resting 
after flight to Austria, wait for news about new homes. 
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General Assembly on November 23, were directed on 
arrival in Austria to two main collecting points. From 
there, they were channeled to a number of reception 
centres, mainly in Vienna, and in the Provinces of 
Lower Austria and Styria. 


Most came to Vienna, to Lower Austria. They were 
housed in unused barracks in a poor state of repair, 
without furniture, without heating, without sanitary 
installations. These had all been removed during the 
military occupation of Austria after the Second World 
War. 

In some areas, especially in the south, the refugees 
were put up in holiday homes, in private houses, in 
empty hotels, and, to some extent, in refugee camps 
already housing other refugees who had been in Austria 
for some years. 


The size of the influx from Hungary, however, made 
it essential to use any available accommodatior of suffi- 
cient size to shelter large numbers of refugees. 

So great, indeed, has the pressure on accommodation 
been that in some cases refugees have had to be kept 
for whole nights in trains between the collecting points 
near the frontier and the centres where they could be 
given shelter. 

One factor, Mr. Read reported, relieved the situa- 
tion of part of its bleakness and tension. “Many of them 
had suffered real privation,” he said. “Their living 
conditions those first few days left much to be desired. 
And yet, they were in the main only grateful and 
could not adequately express their appreciation for 
what was being done for them, despite the straw sacks 
they were sleeping on and the still primitive sanitary 
arrangements. 

“One could not help being impressed with them. One 
expected panic and shock; one found composure and 





Lack of space made it necessary to place between five 
and forty refugees in each room at Traiskirchen camp. 
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Three days after arrival in Austria, Hungarian woman 
interviewed here was welcomed into Switzerland. 


calm. One expected them to be unable to take any deci- 
sions, whether to stay in Austria or to go to this coun- 
try or to that country. One found them able to take 
momentous decisions of this kind without even the 
assurance at first that they could ever return. The stu- 
dents . . . were particularly inspiring. Some of them 
were sleeping the sleep of the just when I looked in on 
their quarters late at night, but others were still gath- 
ered in small groups talking in hushed tones. They were 
already making plans to continue their studies in mining 
and forestry as a group in some European country.” 

Offers of help for the refugees have come in from 
many countries. They came from large coun- 
tries, small countries, from poor lands, from pros- 
perous ones, from those heavily peopled, from those 
not densely inhabited. The offers came in from Europe, 
from North America, from Latin America, from Africa, 
from Asia and the Far East, from Australia and New 
Zealand. 

As of November 28, some, like France and the 
United Kingdom, were ready to give permanent asylum 
to an unlimited number. The United States was willing 
to take 5,000 (an offer later raised to 21,500), Canada 
an unspecified number. Guatemala, Honduras and 
Uruguay each said they would accept 100 refugees. 
Peru was ready to receive 1,000, Chile 1,000, Denmark 
1,000, the Dominican Republic 20,000, Colombia 
10,000, Australia 3,000, Belgium 4,300, the Federal 
Republic of Germany 7,000, New Zealand 500, Switz- 
erland 4,000, Ireland 1,000, the Netherlands 2,000. 


Many other countries also offered to give permanent 
homes to Hungarians. Among them were Sweden 
(3,000), Turkey (500), Venezuela (1,500), Brazil 
(3,000), South Africa (several hundred artisians), 
Argentina (3,000 children), Bolivia (500 families), 
Spain (an unspecified number of children), the Federa- 
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pone view of interior of refugee centre in Vienna in the early days of the exodus ry Hungary. 


tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (30 orphan children). 

Offers of temporary asylum were also announced by 
November 28—by Switzerland, for instance, for 6,000 
refugees, by the Netherlands for 4,000, by Italy for 
4,000, by Luxembourg for 200. 

Help for the refugees has been offered in the form 
of cash to the Office of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, or to the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration, to the Red Cross, or other 
agencies (about $2,500,000 as of November 28). Of- 
fers of help in kind have also been made—$10,000 
worth of raisins from Greece, medical supplies worth 
about $50,000 from Bolivia, about $50,000 worth of 
rice (200,000 Ibs.), (100,000 Ibs), and black 
tea (10,000 Ibs.)—transport costs included—from the 
Republic of China. 

Many countries suspended or speeded up their pro- 
cedures for admitting immigrants in their eagerness to 
homes to Hungarian refugees. The French 
said it would accept any 


sugar 


give new 


Government, for instance, 


refugee who wished to go to France. Norway was will- 


ing to take a certain number of tuberculosis victims 
and others physically handicapped. Sweden, too, agreed 
to accept some TB cases. The United Kingdom decided 
to dispense with the formality of individual interviews. 

Canadian immigration officials worked fast in Austria 
to speed up procedures, so much so that within the 
space of a single hour one early December day, accord- 
ing to a United Nations radio reporter in Vienna, 50 
refugees were processed and put on a bus on their way 
by air and sea, to arrive in Canada seven days later. 
United States authorities made plans for extensive air- 
lifts of refugees to the United States. 

Switzerland was the first country to take in Hun- 
garian refugees from Austria on a large scale, but, as 
Mr. Read, the United Nations Deputy High Commis- 
sioner, reported on November 19, other countries also 
had been prompt to send missions to Austria in order 
to get the refugees away quickly. “This,” he said, “is 
a sharing of burdens which those in refugee work have 
always looked upon as the ideal, but until now it has 
not been a ‘realistic possiblity.’ ” 

Austrian officials addressed urgent requests to re- 
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ceiving countries to take not only the young, the strong, 
the skilled, but also the lame, the sick, the handicapped, 
the uneconomic families. 

When Mr. Read first heard this plea, he felt great 
sympathy for it, but mentally designated it as unrealistic. 


“Reality Was Different” 


But, as he told a United Nations Assembly Com- 
mittee on November 23, “reality turned out differently. 
I will not soon forget the queue of refugees in the 
Traiskirchen Camp lined up to register themselves to 
go to Switzerland. The only question asked by the girls 
behind the typewriters was, ‘Do you want to go to 
Switzerland?’ The next day the first trainload of 400 
refugees moved off to the neighborirg country.” 

Apart from help in guise of hospitality, of cash, food, 
clothing, transport and medicines, aid for the refugees 
has taken a human form, too—people to aid in feeding 
the hungry, in caring for the sick, in guiding the refu- 
gees to havens of rest. 

One aspect of that assistance at the frontier area 
was described recently by a United Nations radio re- 
porter in Austria, telling about the work of three young 
Swiss Red Cross workers, Rolf, Kurt and Bret, students 
at the University of Berne, two of them nineteen years 
old, one of them a year younger. The three-week course 
they took in Austria appears on the curriculum of no 
known academic institution. 


Wait Near Frontier 


One December night, the reporter sat with them in 
the shelter of a haystack fifty metres from Hungarian 
soil. This is what he witnessed: 

“Over in Hungary the flares and the searchlights lit 
up the sky. We were waiting, waiting for visitors. Every 
now and again one member of the group or other would 
suddenly say, ‘Shhh!’ The conversation would be frozen. 
We would listen for the sound of movement, of voices 
above the biting wind and the other night sounds. 

“Every quarter hour we would walk along the mud- 
churned track which skirts the frontier. In two hours 
thirty refugees were brought in. Some greeted us ner- 
vously, not quite sure that they were really over the 
line, some effusively with the Magyar word “szervusz,” 
which means a very special “hello,” others wordlessly. 
The Swiss youths, with assurance born of experience, 
greeted the line-crossers, escorted them to the jeep, 
and drove them back to the checkpoint. 

“In ten days, these three young men personally 
escorted 3,000 refugees in from the line. The jeeps 
have often gone into deeply ploughed fields, to bring 
out wounded and sick. 

“When the flow of refugees stops awhile, they get 
back to the kitchen they have set up in a village four 
kilometres away. There, hot soup and bread wait for 
workers and refugees alike. When daylight comes and 
the border grows still, then Rolf and Kurt and Bret 
move inland, back to a refugee camp some thirty miles 
from the border. Their days are spent in caring for 
the sick and helpless. 
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Austrian Red Cross set up health centre at Traiskirchen 
camp which shelters as many as 4,000 refugees. 


““When do you sleep,’ I asked. 

“*A good question,’ Rolf answered. ‘Sometimes.’ 

“Thousands of people who will never know their 
names will nevertheless remember these three Swiss 
youths. They were in the cast, so to speak, in the most 
important drama of their lives. Thousands have been 
helped over the rough ground by their strong arms, the 
same arms that carried clothing, moved furniture, fed 
children.” 


Four Warnings 


But the proportions of the problem of speeding aid 
for the refugees have grown. They continue without 
abatement. So much so that Mr. Reed found it necessary 
to state, on November 23, that “we cannot feel any- 
thing but a sense of the greatest urgency and hope that 
governments and agencies will continue their interest 
and help to the United Nations and to Austria in facing 
up to this emergency.” 

Despite the heartening responses from governments 
on the question of resettlement, he nonetheless felt it 
necessary to issue four warnings: 

First, while the offers add up to a large total, some 
of them were for orphans alone, and offers to take only 
children did not help relieve the total situation. 

Second, not all of the offers are on the same level. 
“We know from experience,” he said, “that some 
countries are better equipped than others to take refu- 
gees, and this also becomes known fairly quickly to the 
refugees. Before they accept to go to some country 
where they are convinced, for example, that they can- 
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Three Hungarian women and child reaching Eisenstadt 
camp in Austria, with all the belongings they could carry. 


not find the work to which they are accustomed, they 
will prefer to stay in Austria.” 

Third, no one knew whether or not the flow would 
continue. “If it does, the offers so far received will still 
not be enough and we can only hope that other govern- 
ments will do what Switzerland has already done, that 
is, double the number they are willing to take.” 

Finally, there would be some who would not be able 
to move from Austria, no matter how many attractive 
opportunities were offered them. “There will be psycho- 
logical or other difficulties. Perhaps relatives and loved 
ones who remain in the country of origin will cause 
such refugees to wish to stay in Austria. What becomes 
of these refugees concerns us very much.” Austria, Mr. 
Read added, could ill afford an increase in its refugee 
population, number 130,000 prior to the influx from 
Hungary. He hoped that the numbers that would have 
to remain in Austria would be as small as possible. 
“Nevertheless, some will stay and they will be a tre- 
mendous burden on the Austrian economy.” 

Offers of asylum, though generous and warmly wel- 
comed, as Secretary-General Hammarskjold informed 
the General Assembly on December 12, do not dis- 
pense with the need for cash contributions for the care 
of refugees remaining in Austria. 


Relief Work Inside Hungary 

The United Nations is not only active in helping 
those who have fled from Hungary. It is endeavoring 
to help relieve human suffering inside Hungary, too. 

Thus, Secretary-General Hammarskjold has asked 
the Hungarian Government for specific information 
about the relief supplies most urgently needed, so that 
he can make these needs known to governments and 
to private humanitarian organizations wishing to offer 
such aid. 

By December 5, it was announced that the United 
Nations had concluded an agreement with the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross for that body 
to act as the agency to distribute supplies furnished by 
the United Nations for relief ‘to the people inside 
Hungary. 

This arrangement was made in accordance with a 


United Nations General Assembly request of November 
9 that the Secretary-General immediately undertake the 
necessary steps to relieve the suffering of the Hungarian 
people. At the same time, the Assembly addressed an 
urgent appeal to all countries to give him every help. 

The International Committee of the Red Cross will 
use any funds transferred to it by the United Nations 
solely for providing immediate aid to the people in 
Hungary, particularly medical supplies, food and cloth- 
ing. Relief will be given in accordance with Red Cross 
principles and in the spirit of the Geneva Conventions, 
without discrimination and purely on the basis of need. 

The Committee will also supply all organizational, 
supervisory and technical personnel, services and equip- 
ment needed for the operation of the program. The 
United Nations will pay those administrative and opera- 
tional costs attributable to the execution of the United 
Nations relief program as agreed between the United 
Nations and the Committee. The latter will, in addition, 
cooperate fully with any representative who may be 
sent to Hungary by the Secretary-General in connection 
with the program. 

Prior to this agreement, several governments in- 
formed Mr. Hammarskjold that they had either sent 
various supplies direct to Hungary, or through the Red 
Cross organization, or else were planning to do so. 


Relief for Children 


oY 


On December it was proposed that the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) earmark $700,000 
for relief supplies, including blankets and winter under- 
wear, for Hungarian children and their mothers both 
in Hungary and in Austria. The proposal was made 
to the Fund’s 26-nation policy-making Executive Board 
by Maurice Pate, Executive Director of UNICEF, on his 
return from a three-day visit to Austria and a four-day 
visit to Hungary late in November and early in Decem- 
ber, in the course of which he obtained a first-hand 
impression of the relief needs of Hungarian children. 

UNICEF supplies in Hungary, he recommended, 
should be distributed by the International Committee 
of the Red Cross which had named Budapest as the 
main area of need. The Committee’s surveys, cited by 
Mr. Pate, indicated that 8,000 apartments in Budapest 
had been completely destroyed and 30,000 damaged. 
Damaged or partly destroyed, too, were a number of 
hospitals and social institutions. Because of the lack of 
coal and windowpanes, the International Committee of 
the Red Cross also reported, “a hard winter is foreseen 
for homes in Hungary.” 

The allocation of $700,000 for Hungarian relief was 
recommended by Mr. Pate to fill gaps left by assistance 
from various governments, inter-governmental and 
other agencies and to help ensure that the aid begun 
by these organizations would be continued. 

The first UNICEF action planned was to meet the 
present urgent need for children’s underclothing in 
Vienna and for blankets in Budapest. On December 
11, UNICEF’s Executive Board agreed to vote the sum 
proposed by Mr. Pate. 
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Developments on Hungary 





(Continued from page 12) 


especially the United States, in an effort to restore the 
cold war in its worst forms and to make the normaliza- 
tion of life in Hungary difficult to achieve. Objecting 
to United Nations interference in Hungary’s domestic 
affairs, he told the Assembly that any attempt to over- 
throw the people’s government in Hungary and restore 
the landowner-capitalist government was doomed to 
failure. He branded the 20-power proposal as an at- 
tempt to undermine the United Nations and turn it into 
a narrow group of states headed by the United States. 

Mr. Kuznetsov also repeated the Soviet arguments 
presented in previous debates that one reason for rais- 
ing the Hungarian question was to make the Assembly 
shut its eyes to the aggression against Egypt perpetrated 
by Britain, France, and Israel. Those who pressed for 
condemnation of the Soviet Union, he said, “do not 
say a single word of condemnation as regards Britain, 
France and Israel.” 

Replies to this comment came from representatives 
of Denmark and Spain, among others. There was, they 
pointed out, a fundamental difference in the attitude 
of these three countries, on the one hand, and that of 
the USSR, on the other. The three powers involved in 
the Middle East had shown initial compliance with the 
Assembly’s resolutions. Why should they therefore be 
condemned? 

Arguments similar to those of the USSR were pre- 
sented by the representatives of the Ukrainian SSR, the 
Byelorussian SSR, Bulgaria, and Albania. 

Poland and Yugoslavia came out against the pro- 
posal for condemnation and that submitted by Burma, 
Ceylon, India and Indonesia. 

Speaking for Poland, Marian Naszkowski felt that the 
“unleashing” of passions in the General Assembly 
would not serve any useful purpose. Nor would the dis- 
patch of United Nations observers. Poland, he added, 
was watching the latest aggravation of the situation in 
Hungary with concern but believed that in the end the 
people of Hungary would succeed in safeguarding their 
independence and restoring their economy. The solu- 
tion of the Hungarian problem was a matter for the 
Hungarian people themselves. 

The Yugoslav spokesman said his Government, op- 
posed to any foreign intervention, was against all 
attempts to aggravate the situation and to revive 
the cold war. A settlement in Hungary would not 
be easy. 

He also thought that a visit by Mr. Hammarskjold 
in the near future would ease tension. The Austrian 
proposal, he considered, was more in line with the 
thinking of the Yugoslav delegation. 

Discussion on the three proposals before the As- 
sembly was still continuing when it was announced that 
the USSR had written to the President of the Assembly 
on December 11, proposing that the Assembly should 
as a matter of urgency consider forthwith the question 
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of “intervention by the United States of America in 
the domestic affairs of the people’s democracies and 
its subversive activity against those states.” 

An explanatory memorandum submitted at the same 
time by the Soviet delegation contended that the “hos- 
tile activity” of the United States, undertaken in “ex- 
tremely diverse forms,” was directed against Albania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Romania, the Soviet Union 
and Czechoslovakia, that it was designed to “undermine 
the political system freely chosen by the peoples of 
those countries.” This had been demonstrated “with 
particular clarity by recent events in Hungary and by 
the intensification of diversionary activity and espionage 
in other people’s democracies.” 

The hostile activity indulged in by the United States, 
charged the memorandum, was a “gross violation of 
the United Nations Charter” and incompatible with 
the principles on which United Nations Members must 
base their relations with other countries. Its effect was 
to aggravate the international situation and to impair 
relations between states.” 


Assembly’s Decision 


The Assembly finally decided, on the afternoon of 
December 12, in favor of the 20-power resolution con- 
demning the Soviet Union’s violation of the United 
Nations Charter in depriving Hungary of its liberty 
and independence and the Hungarian people of the 
exercise of their fundamental rights, and calling for the 
evacuation of Soviet troops under United Nations ob- 
servation. At the same time, the Assembly asked 
Secretary-General Hammarskjold to take any initiative 
he deemed helpful in regard to the Hungarian problem 
in conformity with the principles of the Charter and 
the resolutions of the Assembly. This request was added 
to the original version of the proposal shortly before 
the voting. (For final, approved text, see page 90). 

Fifty-five nations cast their votes for this resolution, 
8 against and 13 abstained. 

Because of the request to Mr. Hammarskjold, Aus- 
tria did not insist on a vote on its own proposal. 

The amendments to the 20-power resolution sub- 
mitted by Burma, Ceylon, India, and Indonesia were 
defeated. They did not, however, press for a vote on 
their own proposal. Explaining why, Mr. Menon de- 
clared that “a constructive step is impossible, if at the 
same time a contrary decision has been taken. . . .” 

Those voting against the 20-power resolution were 
Albania, Bulgaria, the Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Romania, the Ukrainian SSR and the 
USSR. Abstaining were Afghanistan, Cambodia, Egypt, 
Finland, India, Indonesia, Jordan, Morocco, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Yemen and Yugoslavia. 

Haiti, Hungary and South Africa were absent. 

The clause calling for condemnation was approved 
49 votes to 8, with 15 abstentions. 





The Assem bly’s 


General Debate 


Sixty-Six Nations-A Record List 


FEATURE of every regular session of the General 
Assembly is the opening general debate, which 
affords each Member State an opportunity to set forth 
its views and define its position on the problems which 
beset the world. This opportunity has always been 
seized, in the past, by a majority of the membership. 
Never before, however, has the list of participants been 
as long as in this current session. With nineteen new 
Members seated in the great Assembly hall, there were 
sixty-six speakers in the debate, a total greater than that 
of the Organization’s entire membership a short thirteen 
months ago. 

Inevitably, emphasis in this debate was determined 
by the two critical situations which had earlier been 
considered by the Assembly’s historic first and second 
emergency sessions and which, in their further stages, 
remained the preoccupation of the eleventh regular ses- 
sion. Yet while the Middle East and Hungarian crises 
and their meaning for the United Nations were major 
motifs in almost every speech, there were statements on 
many other matters of importance. 

The closer approach to universality of membership in 
the Organization was welcomed by a number of 


speakers, some of whom expressed the hope that Japan 
would be admitted during the course of this session. 
Japan was admitted on December 18 (see page 3). 
The necessity for progress toward disarmament was 
stressed by many, with several urging the need for a 
permanent United Nations force along the lines of the 
emergency force now stationed in Egypt. 

As always, many representatives—thirty-one of them 
were their country’s foreign ministers—devoted much 
attention to political questions of particular concern to 
them. But also discussed were such vital topics as the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy—there were expressions 
of satisfaction over establishment of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency—the progress of technical 
assistance, economic development and its financing. 

A summary of this general debate is given here, 
speaker by speaker, in the order in which they spoke. 
The texts are condensations—reasons of space pre- 
cluded their use in full—and there has been some neces- 
sary departure from the exact language of the speakers. 
At the same time, effort has been made to present every 
point made by each representative and to preserve the 
flavor and spirit of his intervention. 
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BRAZIL — 


Cyreo de Freitas-Valle 


ECENT events in the Middle East have 

brought the world closer to a general 
war than since the forces of nazism were 
crushed by the Allied armies. That the 
alliance which it was possible to forge 
against the destructive might of fascist 
aggression could not be maintained after 
the establishment of a wavering peace is 
at the root of all the troubles which 
beset the world today. 

The fact that the United Nations was 
never able to marshal sufficient military 
Strength to ensure peace and security 
wherever a threat of aggression occurred 
or a breach of the peace was imminent, 
also contributed largely to the unsatis- 
factory state of affairs all over the world. 
That is why we rejoice in the establish- 
ment of the United Nations Emergency 
Force, set up to enforce the resolutions 
adopted by the General Assembly on 
recent momentous occasions. 

Dealing with the Middle East, it must 
be emphasized that no solution can bring 
fruitful and lasting results if the basic 
problems there are not dealt with cour- 
ageously, once and for all. Of these, the 
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first is the situation brought about by the 
forcible seizure of the Suez Canal. The 
other is the relations between Israel and 
its Arab neighbors. 

Brazil favors a solution to the canal 
problem that considers the legitimate in- 
terests of the users of that international 
waterway without impinging upon the 
sovereignty of Egypt, or barring the right 
of free passage through the canal to any 
country. 

The bases for a lasting settlement of 
the state of belligerency prevailing since 
the days of the armistice agreement be- 
tween Israel and the Arab countries are 
more difficult to envisage and to form- 
ulate. A few principles, in our opinion, 
should be generally accepted. 

First, Israel is a sovereign state with 
the same rights and obligations as those 
of all Members of the United Nations. 
Its desire to live in peace with its neigh- 
bors seems to us legitimate and conducive 
to a happy settlement. On the other hand, 
the grievances suffered by the Arab na- 
tions as a result of the emergence of Is- 
rael are easily understandable. Their 
reluctance to discuss peace with Israel on 
equal terms springs from these feelings 
of antagonism created during the turmoil 


in the Middle East since the Arab-Israel 
war. Since those tragic days there has not 
been enough time to allow for the neces- 
sary moderation and clear-sightedness on 
the part of all concerned. We have now 
reached a cross-roads on the general in- 
ternational scene that calls for an im- 
mediate and decided effort to settle all 
the problems that might kindle the spark 
that could set off catastrophes of unfore- 
seeable consequences. Great statesman- 
ship is required now both from the Arab 
states and from Israel. 

The main thing is to analyze the un- 
derlying causes of those disturbing facts. 
By its quick and decisive action, the 
United Nations may have prevented or 
postponed the dangers of a military con- 
flict, but the great pressures that created 
the conflicting factors have not been re- 
moved. It is up to all in this Assembly 
to put utmost frankness at the service of 
world peace and try, through it, to point 
out the causes of disturbances that must 
be removed before a lasting and just 
peace can be found. 


It seems clear that most of the political 
and military pressures that were brought 
to bear recently on the international scene 
have been fundamentally at the service of 











the most basic economic needs of the 
different participants. 

On one side, less-developed countries 
whose peoples cannot accept underde- 
velopment any longer. In a frantic search 
for means of accelerating their develop- 
ment process, they enter different sys- 
tems of military alliance hoping for more 
help from those systems. 

On the other hand, developed countries 
try to continue a system of international 
relationships for a virtual life-line of es- 
sential supplies whose lack their economies 
are not psychologically or economically 
prepared to face. The problems arising 
from the competition between the free- 
enterprise group of nations and the cen- 
trally-planned economies must be solved, 
in the long run, by the ability of each 
group to foster or speed up economic 
development. 


Hungarian Situation 


As regards the action taken by the 
armed forces of the Soviet Union to 
quench and raze the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the gallant people of Hungary: 
we are convinced that those who lost their 
lives fighting in the streets of Budapest 
did not die in vain. Their cause, that of 
freedom, cannot be destroyed by the 
sheer weight of power. Among those 
countries which are closely linked to the 
Soviet Union, a trend has been set which 
is irreversible. The sooner the mighty 
Russian nation recognizes this fact, the 
better it will fare in the long run. The 
loyal friendship of free nations has al- 
ways proved a better guarantee of security 
than any other form of influence or 
domination. 

Unity in Europe is an indispensable to 
world peace. It can never be achieved 
without the reunification of Germany. 
Conditions in the atomic world have 
changed so radically that the danger of a 
recurrent German aggressive spirit is no 
longer an important threat to the security 
of the countries neighboring that once 
powerful nation. We recognize the special 
Soviet interests in the settlement of the 
German question but cannot admit that 
it would be in the interest of Russia to 
keep alive this issue, and by so doing to 
block the natural peaceful development 
of progress in Western Europe. 

In the Far East, Japan has to play an 
increasingly important role in world af- 
fairs and should be admitted to the 
United Nations. 


The formation of the United Nations 
Force is a highly commendable develop- 
ment, of far-reaching implications for the 
future effectiveness of United Nations 
action, The General Assembly should 
envisage practical measures to implement 
paragraph 8 of section C of resolution 
377 (V) in order that the armed forces 
of every Member State might have one 
or more units permanently available to the 
United Nations. The psychological effect 
of this would create a worldwide feeling 
of respect for our Organization. Requisi- 
tioning of troops in obedience to resolu- 
tions adopted either by the Security Coun- 
cil or by the General Assembly would 
come to be regarded as normal pro- 
cedure. 


IRAQ — 
Mohammed Fadhel Jamali 


TT present crisis in the Middle East 
emanates mainly from the thwarting 
of the Arabs’ desire to enjoy full free- 
dom and independence and to guarantee 
the integrity of their territories and their 
rights to their own homes and lands. 
Once these legitimate rights and aspira- 
tions are realized and the Arab world is 
freed from foreign pressure and inter- 
vention, the Arabs will move much more 
quickly along the path of national unity, 
democracy and social progress. 


Today the Middle East problem con- 
sists of three major factors: first, the de- 
sire of the Arabs to be completely in- 
dependent; second, the restoration of 
Arab rights and justice in Palestine and 
the recognition of the rights of the Pal- 
estinian Arab refugees to their own 
homes; third, the conflict between West- 
ern powers, which desire to perpetuate 
their influence in the area, and the in- 
tention of the Soviet Union to penetrate 
the Middle East. 


The Arabs have no aggressive inten- 
tions towards anybody. They only wish 
to enjoy complete liberty in handling 
their own affairs and achieving their na- 
tional unity. As for liberation and in 
dependence, the Arab world still has an 
account to settle with the Western pow- 
ers, especially with France. France is di- 
rectly responsible for precipitating the 
invasion of the Suez Canal and for in- 
citing Israel to invade Egypt. France is 
moved by its grievance against the Arab 
world because of the Arabs’ sympathy 
for their Algerian brethren in the lat- 
ter’s struggle for freedom and self-de- 
termination. 


It is a sad fact that France is using 
NATO forces and ammunition to crush 
the freedom-loving Algerians. Thousands 
of Algerians and many Frenchmen have 
lost their lives and homes because of 
French atrocities. Millions of dollars are 
being wasted daily in the Algerian war. 
It is high time that the United Nations 
awakened to appreciate the true situa- 
tion in the Middle East and to realize 
that the remedy is not to add new injus- 
tices to past ones already incurred by 
Israel with the implicit consent of the 
great powers. By condoning Israeli ag- 
gression by their recent veto in the Se- 
curity Council, Britain and France made 
no contribution to peace and stability in 
the Middle East. Britain and France, in 
joining the Israeli aggression, provided 
an opportunity for the Soviet Union to 
interfere in the affairs of the Middle 
East—a fact which will turn the area 
into a field of open conflict between East 
and West and endanger world peace. 

The Israeli leaders have often spoken 
of peace, only as a cover for their ag- 
gressive intentions. The Palestine prob- 
lem is the key to the Middle Eastern 
situation, It may be dealt with in one 
or two ways. The first is by peaceful 
means in accordance with the spirit of 
the Charter and the Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, which requires the return 
of all Arab refugees to their own homes 


in Palestine and the complete restora- 
tion of their political rights in their own 
country, Palestine. The second is to leave 
it to power politics and expediency, 
which may start a tug of war between 
the Western powers and the Soviet 
Union, each taking sides not according 
to right and justice but according to self- 
interest and temporary political gains. 
That policy may very well precipitate a 
third world war with its disastrous con- 
sequences to all mankind. The Middle 
East can have no peace or tranquillity 
and world peace will always remain in 
jeopardy until and unless Arab rights in 
Palestine are completely restored and 
until the Israeli danger is completely: re- 
moved from the Middle East. 


Nineteenth Century 
Imperialism 


The United Kingdom and French 
methods in dealing with Egypt are rem- 
iniscent of nineteenth century imperial- 
ism. No power in the world is entitled to 
take the law in its own hand. The United 
Nations should be the only chief organ 
which settles disputes amongst nations. 
For this we are grateful to President 
Eisenhower's initiative in making the 
United States delegation take immediate 
steps to bring the issue before the United 
Nations, 

One of the main causes of tension in 
the world today is communism. We 
would have no quarrel with communism 
and communist régimes had they left 
other peoples alone. But one look at the 
map since World War II shows that 
the Soviet Union has already absorbed 
the territories and peoples of Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia. And recent events 
in Hungary and Poland show that these 
two countries and others have been 
brought under Soviet influence and sub- 
jugation, not by the free will and choice 
of the people, but by naked brutal force. 

We appeal to the Soviet Union and to 
all countries dominated by communist 
régimes to see to it that the nations of 
Eastern Europe shall enjoy freedom. 
May we appeal to them to see to it that 
all Asiatic peoples, who were colonized 
by czarist Russia, whose cultures and re- 
ligions have been suppressed and who 
have been subjected to Russification, en- 
joy their freedom and independence just 
as Burma, India, Pakistan and Ceylon do. 

In order to restore confidence among 
the nations and to guarantee that this 
Organization will be an effective body 
to promote peace, we make the follow- 
Ing suggestions: 


(1) We must reaffirm our faith in the 
principles of the United Nations Charter 
and the Declaration of Human Rights, 
agreeing on the definitions of the terms 
used, and giving them the same connota- 
tion. Words like “peace”, “justice”, “de- 
mocracy”, “freedom” must be well-de- 
fined so that “democracy” will never 
mean dictatorship of the few, “freedom” 
the submission to the dictator's will, 
“peace” the death of human liberty, and 
“pacification” the brutal subjugation of 
peoples. 

(2) Member States in all their interna- 
tional dealings must accept one standard 
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ef morality for all peoples, and one pol- 
icy should be adopted by usjin meeting 
similar situations. If a certain situation 
is deplored in Europe or America and 
action is taken to cope with it, the same 
attitude should be taken for a similar 
situation arising in Asia or Africa. 

Iraq appeals to our Western European 
colleagues to forget their old attitudes of 
supremacy to Asia and Africa and to 
enter a new era of brotherhood and co- 
operation. One set of standards must be 
developed for all humanity, irrespective 
of race, color, creed, or geographical 
position, 

(3) We believe that the United Na- 
tions must set up an advisory board, a 
sort of a “brain trust,” to supervise the 
conditions of world peace and prescribe 
measures to promote it. This board 
could consist of some ten to fifteen 
members of the best-qualified men in 
the whole world. Such a board, under the 
chairmanship of the Secretary-General, 
could make impartial objective reports 
about world situations and about human 
progress, prosperity and social justice as 
they affect world peace, and at the same 
time, warn against sources of danger that 
threaten world peace. It should be a sort 
of “radar for the United Nations.” 

(4) We believe that a strong police 
force from nations other than the big 
powers should be available to enforce or 
supervise the enforcement of United Na- 
tions decisions. The main cause for the 
death of the League of Nations and the 
weakening of the prestige of this Or- 
ganization is that they passed resolutions 
which were unimplemented. 

(5) All subjugated peoples of the 
world, whether ruled by old-style colon- 
ialism or under the domination of com- 
munist régimes, must obtain their libera- 
tion and enjoy the right of self-deter- 
mination, as well as the right to free po- 
litical thought, cultural independence and 
free worship. 

(6) The United Nations Charter needs 
to be revised on the following points: 

(a) The rule of unanimity in the Se- 
curity Council should be abolished. The 
veto has often been abused, and we be- 
lieve that it represents a sort of dictator- 
ship, which is not compatible with the 
sense of equality and democracy, which 
we must promote among nations. (b) The 
permanency of the membership in the 
Security Council should be reconsidered, 
and some standards must be set whereby 
the qualifications of a permanent mem- 
ber should be prescribed. (c) The number 
of members in the councils of the United 
Nations must be increased to keep pace 
with the increase in the membership of 
the United Nations. Fairer geographical 
distribution should be made. (d) Para- 
graph 7, Article 2, of the Charter should 
be redrafted in such a way as clearly to 
authorize the General Assembly to dis- 
cuss the conditions of dependent peo- 
ples and their readiness for independence 
and freedom. 

(7) War should be outlawed com- 
pletely. Any power that initiates military 
action should be branded as an aggres- 
sor against whom sanctions shall be 
applied. 

(8) Disarmament should be effected 
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after complete agreement on the appli- 
cation of the fundamental principles of 
the Charter is achieved, especially among 
the great powers. There must be a full 
system of inspection, including the free- 
dom of the skies which President Eisen- 
hower proposed. 

(9) Money saved from disarmament 
could be dedicated to raising the cul- 
tural and living standards of the under- 
developed peoples. We attach great im- 
portance to a proposal we made last 
year for the establishment of a United 
Nations university which will prepare for 
political leadership, drawing from all 
nations. 


THE UNITED STATES — 
Herbert Hoover, Jr. 


N the past few weeks the United Na- 

tions has acted promptly to preserve 
peace with justice. But its efforts cannot 
be judged merely by its resolutions. The 
test is compliance with its resolutions. 

In Eastern Europe, the United Nations’ 
actions to deal with the tragic situation in 
Hungary are still unheeded. Soviet forces 
have not been withdrawn. We now hear 
shocking reports that the barbarism of 
mass deportation is being inflicted on 
the Hungarian people. 

We cannot remain silent while Hun- 
garian men, women and children are 
forcibly deported because they dared to 
express their patriotic feelings in defiance 
of their Soviet oppressors. That is why 
the United States believes that the As- 
sembly must take an immediate initiative 
to meet this tragic situation. 

The Secretary-General’s request for 
admission of United Nations observers 
into Hungary has been rejected. This 
means that we must redouble our support 
of his efforts. At the same time, we must 
give urgent consideration to the next 
steps the United Nations can take. 

In the Middle East, we welcome the 
statements of cooperation made in re- 
sponse to the call of the United Nations 
to cease military operations, to withdraw 
armed forces and to implement the 
United Nations force. 

There have, however, been suggestions 
of introducing so-called “volunteers” into 
the Near East. Such action would be 
clearly contrary to the resolution passed 
on November 2, which was supported by 
sixty-four Members of this Assembly. 

The United Nations demonstrated its 
capacity to rally world sentiment against 
the use of force. It is much harder to 
rally the same amount of sentiment in 
favor of remedying the injustices which 
breed the resort to force. Yet, unless we 
can get at the fundamental causes of 
these frictions, we can only make limited 
progress toward solving the problems of 
a lasting peace. 

We must now act with promptness and 
unity to facilitate a settlement of the 
problems which gave rise to this emer- 
gency. 

New efforts are also needed to resolve 
the economic and social problems in that 
area. The crisis there has diverted our 
efforts from the tasks of building for the 


future. There are many things that can 
be done to help the peoples of that trou- 
bled region toward the standard of eco- 
nomic and social life to which they so 
deeply aspire. Cooperation on such prob- 
lems .as water, irrigation and trade, and 
on well-planned development and mod- 
ernization programs, can all help to build 
the foundations for peace. Our aim 
should be to establish the foundation of 
a durable peace and stability in the area. 

I should also like to speak briefly on 
two of the other items before this session 
of the Assembly. 

The first of these is the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. We can be 
heartened that the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, signed in 
this hall a few weeks ago by over sev- 
enty nations, has reached the stage of 
ratification. It brings closer the day when 
the atom can be put to work as a truly 
international servant of humanity. 

The United States believes that a com- 
mittee of this Assembly should negotiate 
with the new Agency a draft agreement 
bringing it into appropriate relationship 
with the United Nations. 

Secondly, the problem of disarmament 
will come before the General Assembly 
when the Disarmament Commission sub- 
mits its progress report. 

The core of the problem continues to 
be the question of establishing an effec- 
tive inspection and control mechanism. 
Any disarmament plan is unsatisfactory 
unless accompanied by means of verify- 
ing that the parties are in fact living up 
to their promises. The Soviet Union, so 
far, has avoided committing itself to an 
effective program of inspection and con- 
trol. The United States has agreed to 
such a system. Those states that possess 
the potential of nuclear warfare have the 
heavy responsibility of bringing this 
threat to an end within the authority of 
the United Nations. 

The recent admission of nineteen new 
Members has given our Organization new 
vitality and scope. There are other. na- 
tions, however, particularly in the Far 
East, which are qualified and should be 
represented here. Japan has been ex- 
cluded by the vote of a single state. We 
hope that speedy action may now be 
taken to pave the way to Japan’s entry 
at the earliest possible moment. The’ te- 
publics of Korea and Viet Nam are ‘also 
fully deserving of admission and should 
be brought in without further delay. |" 

The United States continues to oppose 
the seating of representatives of the Chi- 
nese communist régime, which stands in- 
dicted by the United Nations for aggres- 
sion, has demonstrated on many occa- 
sions its contempt for this Organization 
and has otherwise acted in defiance of 
the Charter. 

The growth of the Organization from 
fifty-one to seventy-nine Members has 
not been reflected in the size of such im- 
portant bodies as the Security Council 
and the Economic and Social Council. In 
the Security Council the Asian countries 
have never been adequately represented. 
Now, with the addition of six new Asian 
Members, this defect must be remedied 
without further delay. Likewise, the ten 











new European Members would justify 
more representation for the European re- 
gion. In the circumstances, it would seem 
desirable to add two non-permanent seats 
in the Security Council. It is also reason- 
able to increase the membership of the 
Economic and Social Council, perhaps by 
four seats. 


ECUADOR — 
Jose Vicente Trujillo 


KY NTs in Hungary and the Middle East 
~ have taught us a hard lesson, and the 
United Nations must never again allow 
such problems to drag on, for in the end 
they come up again to threaten peace. 

One of the problems needing attention 
is the right of peoples to self-determina- 
tion, for nothing poisons the international 
atmosphere like ‘the refusal of peaceful 
claims for self-determination. Most of the 
territories administered by foreign powers 
have attained sufficient maturity for self- 
determination. Let us hope that the Ad- 
ministering Powers will realize that the 
time has come for them to limit their 
sovereignty to their own territories. 

The United Nations has made great 
progress in the economic and social fields. 
The work of the Economic and Social 
Council, the regional economic commis- 
sions, the Technical Assistance Committee, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the International 
Monetary Fund is proof of that progress. 
This does not mean that the assistance 
given has satisfied the aspirations of the 
underdeveloped countries. The task is 
great, and it has just been begun. By 
creating the United Nations Special Fund 
this year, it will be possible to satisfy one 
of the deepest aspirations of countries 
which have not been able to develop their 
economies for lack of means. 


More Members 


With its seventy-nine Members, the 
United Nations is now a more universal 
organization, Representation in bodies 
such as the Security Council, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and the In- 
ternational Court of Justice should be 
increased. Together with other Latin 
American delegations and the Spanish 
delegation, Ecuador has presented three 
items relating to the amendment of the 
Charter. The first would increase mem- 
bership of the Security Council by two 
non-permanent seats, as well as the num- 
ber of votes required for decisions. 
The second would increase membership 
of the Economic and Social Council by 
six, making a total of twenty-four, and 
the third, the number of judges of the 
International Court of Justice. A draft 
resolution aimed at enlarging the very 
important International Law Commis- 
sion will also be presented. 

Ecuador will place a unit of 100 to 500 
men at the disposal of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral for the international emergency police 
force and is prepared to welcome a num- 
ber of Hungarian children and a number 
of Hungarian families, particularly those 
having experience in agriculture. 
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PORTUGAL — 
P. A. Virissimo Cunha 


YORTUGAL is participating in the delibera- 
tions of the General Assembly for the 
first time. Therefore, at this stage the 
Portuguese delegation will limit its inter- 
vention to statements of principle without 
touching upon problems discussed in the 
General Assembly during the last ten 
years. 

Portugal's experience has taught her 
that war merely begets more war. She 
favors the settlement of conflicts by 
peaceful means, arbitration, negotiation, 
exchange of ideas and respect for treaties. 
Because she believes that war does not 
settle anything, Portugal is convinced that 
respect for the beliefs and idiosyncrasies 
of others is the only way to universal un- 
derstanding. Among other matters, this 
session of the General Assembly has be- 
fore it the particularly urgent questions 
of the Middle East and Hungary. The 
problem of the Middle East is not one 
but many complex problems. They must 
be settled without delay, but it would be 
a great mistake for the United Nations to 
deal with them without examining the 
causes of the present situation. In examin- 
ing the factors involved, much realism 
and understanding are essential. 

It is Portugal’s ardent hope that the 
United Nations will find ways to right the 
wrong done to Hungary, so that the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of nations, without which inter- 
national life is impossible, may be 
restored. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC — 
Enrique de Marchena 


EACE can be achieved if all nations 

observe the principles of the United 
Nations Charter; if they meet their re- 
sponsibilities toward international co- 
existence without forcing their policies 
on others; if they observe the good 
neighborliness already existing in the 
Americas. 

The Dominican Republic has informed 
the United Nations that it is willing to 
welcome thousands of Hungarian ref- 
ugees. 

The Dominican Republic regards the 
United Nations as the only possible bond 
for mutual consideration of the problems 
besetting our generation. That is why 
she is gratified that nineteen new Mem- 
bers are present at this session of the 
General Assembly, especially Spain and 
Italy. However, some nations, among 
them Japan, are still absent. 

The General Assembly has already 
made the necessary recommendations 
towards a solution of the problems in 
the Middle East within the spirit of the 
Charter and has achieved a cease-fire. 
All efforts should be combined to end 
that situation quickly, without using it 
to introduce new elements of discord 
which might precipitate a wider conflict. 

In the Economic and Social Council, 
the Dominican Republic has been faith- 
ful to its ideas of social development, 
social advancement and balanced policy 


for the understanding of world eco- 
nomic problems. In view of its advanced 
social and labor laws, it makes the direc- 
tives of the Economic and _ Social 
Council its own. 


The Dominican Republic is prepared 
to serve the cause of peace; it regards 
the intricacies of international order with 
more hope than pessimism, with more 
conviction than despair. 


AUSTRALIA — 
R. G. Casey 


[' it difficult to speak of anything but 

the two issues dominating the world 
situation: the urgent need to find a solu- 
tion to the critical problems in the Mid- 
dle East and the tragic situation in Hun- 
gary. 

On the Middle East, it is essential to 
see things in perspective and we must not 
lose sight of the real origin of the recent 
strife there—the arbitrary, unilateral and 
abrupt seizure of the Suez Canal by 
President Nasser. Until July 26, the Mid- 
dle East, though unsettled, still presented 
a manageable situation in which any 
local violence or fighting could be re- 
strained or kept localized. Was it not 
reasonable to expect that, if Egypt 
wished to revise its position in relation 
to the Suez Canal, an action fraught 
with such wide international implications, 
it would at least have consulted in ad- 
vance with other countries, it would have 
seen that Egypt's national interests, how- 
ever interpreted, had to be fitted in and 
asserted in a way that took account of 
other interests and rights already existing 
in the area? 

It would be utterly wrong to picture 
President Nasser as a man who had been 
walking along quietly, minding his own 
business, when suddenly somebody hit 
him. The plain fact is that it was Egypt 
that upset the balance in the Middle East 
without any prior consultation with other 
countries in the region or with others 
having interests in the region. No reason- 
able person could have objected if Egypt 
had asked for reconstruction of the canal 
arrangements if it considered them unsat- 
isfactory. No such approach was ever 
made. Most governments read of the act 
of nationalization for the first time in 
the newspapers. It was this unilateral and 
violent upsetting by Egypt of working 
and generally accepted arrangements that 
led to the recent fighting. 


In other words, there was a great deal 
of dry tinder lying around into which 
President Nasser threw a lighted match. 


“Act of Spite” 


The canal has been wantonly blocked. 
It must be quickly cleared. Are objec- 
tions, similar to those which Egypt has 
raised about the composition of the 
force, to be raised about the clearing 
operation? If so, those who welcomed 
the overthrow of international control of 
the canal and the assumption of exclu- 
sive responsibility by Egypt now have an 
excellent example of what this means in 
terms of the interests of the world com- 
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ciunity at large. First, Egypt sabotages 
the canal as an act of spite, not dictated 
by the needs of war, and then makes 
difficulties over its clearance in the short- 
est possible time. This is something which 
the United Nations must not accept. We 
must insist on the most rapid clearance 
possible, so as to limit the vast economic 
loss that is being borne by half the coun- 
tries of the world, including my own 
country. 

It is easy to castigate the United King- 
dom and France for their action if one 
comfortably ignores the fact that such ac- 
tion was the lesser of two evils. When 
the Israel invasion of Sinai occurred, 
something had to be done quickly and in 
a practical way. The prospect was that 
the Suez Canal area would be a con- 
tinuing area of armed conflict, which 
would have stopped canal traffic indefi- 
nitely and for which there was no rea- 
sonable prospect of practical United Na- 
tions remedy. 

The Anglo-French intervention had 
limited aims, We should now move on 
rapidly to the next stage—the placing in 
position of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force and the cleaning up, under 
United Nations auspices, of the sources 
of the trouble, namely, the Egyptian- 
Israel relationship and the problem of 
the Suez Canal. 

If we shirk this, then the world will 
almost inevitably face another crisis— 
and the world and the United Nations 
cannot stand another shock of this pros- 
pective magnitude. 

The main purposes that the great body 
of international users of the canal seek 
to achieve, in the interests of freedom of 
world trade, are these: internationally 
guaranteed freedom of passage without 
discrimination; fair cost of transit 
through the canal; proper provision for 
maintenance and expansion of the canal; 
and its insulation from any national po- 
litical interests. There can be no substan- 
tial argument against these principles. 
They contain nothing that is inconsistent 
with the legitimate expression of Egyp- 
tian sovereignty. 

The problem is urgent. The United 
States has covered these principles in a 
draft resolution which will be before us 
very shortly. 

With regard to the longer-range prob- 
lems, we must again in this Assembly 
examine the decisions that we took when 
the State of Israel was established pur- 
suant to a resolution of the General 
Assembly in 1947. To avoid a continually 
running sore, we have to work to ensure 
that the continued existence of Israel is 
an accepted thing in the area. To attempt 
anything less would be to deny one of 
the facts of international life, which 
would be sure to boomerang on us in 
the future 


Piecemeal Approaches 

The two problems—the Palestine ques- 
tion and the economic development and 
well-being of all the peoples of the re- 
gion—have been considered exhaustively 
inside and outside the United Nations 
for several years. Many countries have 
made strenuous efforts to help bring 
about a settlement, and yet comparatively 
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little, if any, real progress has been made. 
We must make quicker and better prog- 
ress, and we must regard the latest flare- 
up in the Middle East as being not a de- 
terrent to such work, but a warning 
against the perils of failure to make 
progress, and as a spur to further 
efforts. 


Up to now we have had a series of 
piecemeal approaches and nobody could 
pretend that we have achieved much 
more than a series of unsatisfactory pal- 
liatives. Little progress seems to have 
been made in achieving a permanent and 
firm settlement of the refugee problem. 
This basic aspect of the question of the 
resettlement of the Arab refugees, as dis- 
tinct from their mere maintenance— 
keeping them alive—has to be tackled as 
part of a comprehensive approach to the 
region. Even Australia, geographically a 
very distant country, has contributed 
nearly $1,250,000 toward the miainte- 
nance of the Arab refugees. 





A most important matter in the Middle 
East situation is the future relationship 
between the United Kingdom and the 
United States. This is not something that 
concerns these two countries alone. It is 
of worldwide importance that there 
should be the most confident and un- 
shakeable trust between these two great 
democratic countries, Any disturbance of 
this intimate relationship must rapidly be 
bridged. This is of crucial importance to 
90 per cent of the countries represented 
here. 


International Delusion 


A situation now exists in this Organ- 
ization which must be regarded, in the 
perspective of history, as one of the most 
incredible examples of international delu- 
sion of all times. The one great power 
which since the last war has denied free- 
dom of political choice to a great many 
millions of people is permitted to pose 
here as the champion and protector of 
those who, during those same years, have 
been honestly given national independ- 
ence, real sovereignty, genuine political 
freedom and generous economic assist- 
ance. The attitude and actions of Soviet 
Russia are the very antithesis of all that 
the United Nations stands for. 

Australia sincerely offers friendship to 
all peoples on a basis of complete and 
frank equality, We are determined to 
continue to work with our friends, in 
Asia and elsewhere, for the strengthening 
of mutual security, and for the improve- 
ment of understanding and of social and 
economic conditions. I would appeal to 
our friends in Asia and in other under- 
developed areas to accept our friendship 
in the spirit in which we offer it. Are 
they helping the cause of peace and sta- 
bility by maintaining resentment and 
adopting a posture of suspicion? 

Another point is the peculiar fact that 
the concept of colonialism is usually only 
applied to rule from overseas and not to 
cases where two territories have a com- 
mon land frontier. This narrow concept 
of colonialism as being something that 
comes only from overseas would, of 
course, rule out Russian and Chinese co- 


lonialism. One has only to point out this 
anomaly for it to be appreciated. 

This difference in man’s attitude of 
mind to what may be called “overseas” 
and “overland” colonialism no doubt 
springs from the fact that in the past al- 
most all the ex-colonial countries in the 
United Nations have experienced foreign 
rule from overseas, Throughout history 
colonial expansion overland has been just 
as frequent and more permanent than 
sea-borne colonialism, while overland co- 
lonialism has vastly increased in the last 
generation at precisely the time that co- 
lonialism from overseas has vastly de- 
creased, 


Under Vigilant Eyes 


What remains of sea-borne colonialism 
today is subject to the benevolent and 
ever-vigilant eye of the United Nations— 
whereas the vast area of land-borne co- 
lonialism of the Soviet Union and the 
tens of millions of human beings who 
are subject to it are totally and wholly 
removed from the protection of the 
United Nations and indeed made a mock- 
ery and a sham of our benevolent efforts. 
One need only mention Hungary in this 
regard. 

Australia has pledged itself to develop 
the people of New Guinea to the stage 
of running their own affairs, and we 
shall carry out our tasks in good faith. 
Meanwhile, we are strongly opposed to 
any doctrinaire application of the con- 
cept of “attainment targets,” as they have 
been called, for various stages of de- 
velopment—particularly when this con- 
cept is applied to stages in political de- 
velopment. Drawing up timetables is 
particularly unreal in a primitive and 
fragmented society such as New Guinea. 





Australia will continue its contribu- 
tions to voluntary programs, as follows: 
to the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance, for the year ending June 30, 
1957, $436,800; to uNiceF, for the cal- 
endar year 1956, $448,000; to the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees, for the year ending 
June 30, 1957, $112,000; to the United 
Nations Refugee Emergency Fund, for 
the calendar year 1956, $112,000. These 
are in addition to Australia’s part in the 
Colombo Plan, which, during the current 
year, amounts to well over $10 million. 
Thus, the total Australian contribution 
to international projects will amount, 
during the financial year 1956-57, to 
about $12 million, in addition to our con- 
tribution to the International Finance 
Corporation. 

Australia has also given the equivalent 
of $67,000 to the relief of the people of 
Hungary and has announced its readi- 
ness to receive 3,000 refugees from Hun- 
gary. 

There are those who have great con- 
fidence in the United Nations, and there 
are those who have no confidence at all 
in its ability to cope with the great task 
of bringing stability to the world. This 
world organization offers what should be 
magnificent opportunities for cooperative 
action in the maintenance of interna- 
tional stability and in the solution of 
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international economic and social prob- 
lems. It can open the way to great ad- 
vances in the living conditions of coun- 
tries thas are still economically weak, 
through the generous assistance of more 
fortunately placed countries. On the 
other hand, the United Nations could 
easily be reduced to a mere forum for 
futile bickering—and for the attempted 
forwarding of national interests at the 
expense of the confident international 
stability on which the security of the 
world depends. Let us be on our guard 
against those who, for whatever pur- 
poses, would sow distrust or dissension 
or half-truths. 


SPAIN — 
Don Alberto Martin Artajo 


Gram signed the famous Constantinople 
Convention of 1888. Concerned about 
the dispute created by Egypt's national- 
ization of the Universal Suez Canal Com- 
pany, it was convinced that the purpose 
of some of the powers using the canal— 
that is, to place the canal entirely under 
international control—did not take into 
account the national interests of Egypt. 


The treaty of 1888 contemplated the 
canal’s concession to the Universal Com- 
pany but did not authorize the canal 
users to take upon themselves the abso- 
lute control of the canal. 


Instead, what should have been done 
was to bring up to date and complete the 
provisions of the treaty in order effec- 
tively to guarantee the free use of the 
canal, to ensure its proper maintenance, 
promote its future development in ac- 
cordance with traffic needs, and establish 
the right procedure for an equitable de- 
termination of the tolls. 


Two of the main users of the canal, in 
spite of the United Nations resolution to 
negotiate a settlement, preferred to re- 
sort to unilateral measures of force. 


The emergency resolutions adopted by 
the General Assembly to localize the 
conflict and stop the military action are 
not a solution to the basic problem. They 
only tend to eliminate the consequences 
of the unilateral action and, therefore, to 
re-establish the juridical order that ex- 
isted before. There still remains the basic 
problem of the future régime of the 
canal and the question of revising the 
anachronistic treaty of 1888 in order to 
adapt it to present circumstances. 


The control of the canal should be in 
the hands of an Egyptian organization, 
in which all users of the canal should 
participate, to guarantee compliance with 
the conditions by means of recourse to 
a standing arbitration committee which 
would sit in Egypt and which would deal 
with possible breaches of the regula- 
tions. Finally, we suggest that this system 
should be subordinated to the United Na- 
tions as a final guarantee of its perfect 
operation. 


The status of the Holy Places is an- 
other crisis in the Middle East. We refer 


to those places in Palestine which are 
holy for Christianity and which also are 
sacred to the Jewish and Moslem worlds. 


We have not yet worked out an inter- 
national régime for the Holy City on the 
basis of the formula developed by the 
Trusteeship Council, a formula which in- 
volved the autonomy of Jerusalem, free 
access to the Holy Places and their pro- 
tection against any threat, and the pro- 
tection of the spiritual interests of the 
three great religions. 

We ask for the city of Jerusalem and 
other holy places of Christianity a status 
of “everybody’s land” rather than a 
status of “nobody's land.” For we do 
not propose to deprive Arabs and Israelis 
of those territories. 


The United Nations has always put 
strict limitations on its intervention in 
the internal life of countries. 


Many of the nations represented here 
have existed for centuries; others have 
come to legal life more recently. Experi- 
ence teaches us that those nations with 
an expansionist vocation in international 
life should be the first to pay attention 
to independence movements taking place 
outside their territory Any opposition to 
these movements might result only in ir- 
ritation and poisoning of the situation. 


Spain can invoke its relations with Mo- 
rocco as an example of prompt recogni- 
tion of the national rights of a country. 
It anticipated the Moroccan aspirations 
for full independence in order to channel 
them towards the final recognition of the 
complete sovereignty of the empire that 
today sits here among us. 


So-called strategic positions, and their 
occupation by the powerful states of the 
moment acting as a kind of universal 
police, lose their raison d’étre when the 
collective security system is established, 
supplemented by the military agreements 
subscribed to by countries on the side of 
the law. The southern point of the Iber- 
ian peninsula provides an example of one 
of those anachronistic survivals to which 
our country pays great attention. 


Spain sided with a number of Latin 
American countries to propose increasing 
the number of non-permanent members 
of the Security Council, of the Economic 
and Social Council and, finally, the modi- 
fication of the Statutes of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice and of the Inter- 
national Law Commission, increasing in 
that case the number of its respective 
members. 

The equitable distribution of posts in 
these bodies should benefit the new states 
which have just come in. The present dis- 
tribution is not, of course, satisfactory. 

Under the expansion § suggested it 
would not be reasonable that a country 
should be represented in more than one 
of the important agencies of the Organ- 
ization if it blocked the place for some 
other Member State in the same geo- 
graphical position. 

The question of increasing the number 
of members in the International Court of 
Justice and the International Law Com- 


mission is more delicate constitutionally. 
The juridical character of both these 
bodies imposes that their reorganization 
should be less influenced by political con- 
tingencies in order to ensure the specific 
competence and the maximum _ impar- 
tiality of the tribunal. 


Experience has shown, nevertheless, 
that until we modify the right of veto, 
there is not much hope that the Security 
Council can fulfil the obligations which 
the spirit of the Charter would impose 
upon it. The veto should be limited to 
questions concerned with coercive action. 
The Council has the duty and the right 
to settle controversies between states and 
for this purpose it was desirable to so 
construct the Council that none of its 
members should be able to oppose the 
resolutions which seek exclusively to find 
a peaceful solution to these contro- 
versies. 

Now, about the people who are absent. 
Many representatives have requested the 
admission of Japan to the United Na- 
tions. Spain's vote would be favorable in 
this case. But we cannot conceal our 
sorrow in not finding here the representa- 
tive of Germany: of Germany without 
any territorial qualifications, because in 
the eyes of Spaniards there is only one 
Germany, even though today a part of 
its territory is segregated. We, of course, 
cannot recognize any government other 
than the government of Bonn, which 
legitimately represents all Germany. 


ITALY — 


Gaetano Martino 


T= Italian people are grateful to those 
countries which elected Italy to the 
United Nations, not only because it en- 
abled us to associate ourselves without 
any restrictions with other countries 
working for peace and social progress but 
also because it gives a further impulse 
to those forces which are pushing the 
United Nations towards universality. 


When we review the Organization’s ac- 
tivities over the past decade we have a 
natural tendency to dwell upon its short- 
comings rather than its achievements. 
But we must recognize that the vigilant 
presence of the United Nations has con- 
tributed greatly to orderly progress dur- 
ing these years of extraordinary accelera- 
tion of all social, economic and political 
phenomena. We well know what has 
happened but we do not know what 
would have happened without United 
Nations action. 


We must credit mainly the United Na- 
tions with having so far prevented the 
enormous material forces from becoming 
the instruments of passion and provoking 
destruction and suffering beyond de- 
scription. The United Nations has suc- 
ceeded in creating and maintaining the 
rule of law, even though periodically 
there have been local violations, and 
even though at times it has been neces- 
sary to come to terms with the authors 
of these violations of the law in order to 
avoid worse injustices. 
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Not so successful, however, weic 
United Nations decisions in solving prob- 
lems by removing the causes of conflicts. 
This has at times even aroused the sus- 
picion that the Organization, created for 
the protection of law and justice, was 
being used by some in order to escape 
the consequences of their own actions, in 
the awareness that such actions were 
contrary to international law. If such 
suspicions often found reason to thrive, 
it would be difficult later on to restrain 
the tendency to create one’s own rule. 
Therefor, it does not suffice simply to 
prevent open outbreak of hostilities; we 
must remove the causes which make war 
inevitable. Purely negative action is not 
effective enough, though it might suc- 
ceed for a time in preventing the embers 
from being fanned into flames. Failure 
to intervene at the right moment may 
cause the irreparable outburst of a con- 
flict which we thought might be avoided 
by refraining from interference. Recent 
events in the Middle East are clear and 
grim evidence of this. If the problems 
which for so many years have plagued 
that part of the world had not been per- 
mitted to go unsolved, we can be sure 
that the countries involved would not 
have come to the ultimate showdown of 
the present crisis. 


Tireless Action Needed 


The lessons we are learning from the 
past few days are that the United Na- 
tions must develop a tireless, courageous 
and imaginative political action and over- 
come the fear of coping with the most 
serious problems now facing the world. 
In the present phase we must undertake 
such vast, courageous political action. We 
have learned that every problem becomes 
worse to the extent that the United Na- 
tions falls short of its task. We cannot 
but join with full dedication in the effort 
that is needed to give the United Nations 
the strength and the wisdom that the 
world expects from it. 

We hope that the action undertaken by 
the United Nations to end military opera- 
tions in Egypt will continue to evolve 
successfully and that the truly historic 
decision to organize an armed force en- 
trusted with the task of implementing 
the resolutions of this Assembly will 
mark a turn in the field of international 
relations. At the same time, we believe 
we should act both in respect of the Suez 
Canal question and for a permanent peace 
settlement between Israel and the Arab 
States. 

A suggestion has been made for the 
immediate creation of two committees 
whose task it would be to submit draft 
resolutions to the Assembly. The Italian 
Government feels that this proposal 
should be immediately adopted and that 
the two committees should start their 
work without delay. It is of the utmost 
urgency that the basic problems which 
originated the Egyptian crisis should be 
solved in order to avoid a repetition of 
this crisis. It is imperative that the great 
surge of emotion which recent events 
have caused should be used as a lever 
for United Nations action aimed at a 
complete and stable solution of both 
these problems. Whatever our opinions 
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on the military intervention in Egypt, we 
must be aware that it is not enough to 
end hostilities. 


Social and economic measures are also 
necessary to insure law and order in in- 
ternational relations. It is hardly possible 
to maintain that “law is equal unto all” 
in a world where different standards of 
living still exist to such a large extent. 


Newly Won Independence 


Since the end of World War Il, 
about 700 million people, grouped in 
eighteen nations, have obtained political 
independence. No equality exists among 
these newly born nations with regard to 
their degree of actual development. In- 
equality in living conditions prevails 
among nations which gained independ- 
ence at an earlier date. One of the pri- 
mary tasks of the United Nations is to 
reduce such inequality. We believe that 
it is only within the framework of con- 
tinued and widespread exchange that 
such initiatives as the Technical Assist- 
ance Program and the proposed Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic De- 
velopment can prove fully effective, 
rather than sporadic initiatives of a pa- 
ternalistic nature. 

It is right and necessary for peoples 
to be the makers of their own destiny, 
but it would be a grave error, fraught 
with consequences for all of us, were we 
to destroy the common ties created by 
history in order to replace them, not with 
new ties, but with suspicion and hostility. 
International relations demand that new 
and stronger bonds be created among all 
nations. In this connection, we recall the 
relationship existing between Italy, in its 
capacity as an administering power on 
behalf of the United Nations, and the 
Trust Territory of Somalia. 


The Somali people recently elected a 
parliament of their own choice. This par- 
liament has in turn appointed a gov- 
ernment which now cooperates with the 
Administering Authority, Italy is confi- 
dent that, upon termination of its man- 
date, a relationship will be established 
between two sovereign and independent 
nations which will enable them to co- 
operate in every field. 

There are many means of barring peo- 
ples from self-government. It would be 
a serious mistake to condemn old meth- 
ods while refusing to recognize new ones. 
Nations vhose civilization dates far back 
into the past have become victims of a 
new tyranny, as in the case of the noble 
and unfortunate Hungarian people. 


Dangerous Doors 


The principle of respect for self- 
government of peoples must be universal. 
We must reject and condemn all interfer- 
ence resulting in the coercion of any 
given people, whatever the doctrines 
which justify such enslavement. What- 
ever the label on the forehead of the vic- 
tim, the fact remains that, as in the 
case of Hungary, a nation has been 
crushed by another nation, and the 
United Nations cannot use two yard- 
sticks. It cannot condemn the moderation 
of one party and encourage the actions 


of another. All doors must be closed 
through which the ruthless can penetrate 
this translucent construction of justice. 
One such door is constituted by military 
intervention in another country, claiming 
that it is not aggression because the latter 
country requested intervention by the au- 
thorities of another state. 

Another dangerous door open to de- 
ceit is the question of so-called volun- 
teers. If the United Nations decides that 
a certain military action must come to a 
halt, such decision places upon all Mem- 
ber States the obligation to take all neces- 
sary steps to this end. It is urgent for 
the United Nations to examine without 
delay and with the utmost care the prob- 
lems of these so-called volunteers and to 
lay down strict rules to prevent subver- 
sion of international order under the 
mask of lawfulness. It must be declared 
unlawful for anyone to invoke the pro- 
tection of international law and to resort 
at the same time to these tricks in order 
to gain advantages. 

In this world parliament we must de- 
mand that every Member, small or great, 
before criticizing or condemning another 
Member, should scrupulously review its 
own actions. Each of us should try to 
throw off the past and to look up and be- 
yond. All countries, small and great, 
must ¢ontribute towards this effort. 


GREECE — 
Constantin Karamanlis 


T® twentieth century has been called 
the century of progress. Never before 
had man advanced so rapidly and so far 
in the fields of discovery, science, medi- 
cine and prosperity. Yet, in this century 
the world has been subjected to two 
total wars, so terrible and so destructive 
as to cast doubt upon the moral aptitude 
of the human race to wield the implements 
of progress produced by its genius. With 
these implements, cities have been laid in 
ruins, peoples have been enslaved, and 
freedom, justice and equality have been 
ruthlessly trampled upon by dynasts, 
cynically paying lip-service to these time- 
honored principles. In the two world 
wars millions of humble, freedom-loving 
people have given or risked their lives, 
in the belief that their sacrifice would 
create a better world for the future. 

The League of Nations was the politi- 
cal expression of this hope after the First 
World War. I do not need to dwell upon 
this failure. 

After the Second World War, the na- 
tions were determined to try again, and 
the United Nations was born. It has per- 
sisted in its efforts for eleven years, ex- 
pressing the world’s will to peace. And 
yet, the clouds of war still hover over us. 

The principal blame for the inade- 
quacy of the United Nations must be at- 
tributed to conditions prevailing among 
the nations after the Second World War. 
Violence, social injustice and poverty fol- 
lowed in the wake of war and engen- 
dered a climate of continuing crisis, po- 
litical and human. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Assembly’s Further Action 


On the Middle East 


United Nations Force Takes Up Positions 


‘ the month of November drew to a close the initial 
i phase of United Nations action on the Middle East 
crisis ended. The stationing in the Suez Canal area of 
advanced units of the United Nations Emergency Force 
marked the opening of a new chapter. And, with the 
announcement, early in December, of the withdrawal 
of British and French troops from Egypt, tension began 
to ease. 

A week earlier there were visible signs of progress in 
the United Nations efforts towards a restoration of 
order, paving the way to a general settlement. When 
the General Assembly met on November 23, exactly 
three weeks after its first historic session on the Middle 
East crisis, the situation was brieflly as follows: 


A cease-fire was in existence; a United Nations Force 
had been created to secure and supervise the cease-fire 
and its first units were already present in the area; both 
Britain and France had announced their intention of 
withdrawing some contingents of their forces from 
Egypt; the United Nations Emergency Force Com 
mander, General Burns, was negotiating with Israel offi- 
cials on the precise arrangements for a withdrawal of 
Israeli forces; the Government of Egypt had requested 
United Nations aid in clearing the debris blocking the 
Suez Canal; concrete plans for this operation were being 
drawn up at United Nations Headquarters, under the 
direction of Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, who 
had returned from a hurried visit to Cairo. 


Faced with these developments the General Assem- 
bly, after intensive debate, took further action on the 
situation. It adopted a six-power resolution endorsing 
reports by the Secretary-General, one dealing with 
basic points governing the functions of the United 
Nations Force, and another on the problem of clear- 
ance of the canal. The resolution authorized the Secre- 
tary-General to proceed with the “exploration of prac- 
tical arrangements, and the negotiation of agreements, 
so that the clearing operations may speedily and effec- 
tively be undertaken.” The proposal was adopted by 
a vote of 65 to 0, wtih 9 abstentions 
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Another resolution, presented by a group of African- 
Asian countries, called on France, Britain and Isreal 
to “comply forthwith” with the Assembly’s earlier 
resolutions for the immediate withdrawal of their troops 
from Egypt. This draft was adopted by 63 votes to 5, 
with 10 abstentions. (see page 90) A Belgian amend- 
ment to the resolution, which would have noted the 
withdrawal of certain units of the occupation forces, 
was rejected. The following nations sponsored the 
resolution: Afganistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Ethiopia, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Le- 
banon, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, and Yemen. 

The Assembly subsequently also adopted measures 
proposed by the Secretary-General which appropriated 
an initial $10,000,000 for the cost of the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force. (see page 32 for details). 

At the outset of the Assembly’s proceedings the 
Secretary-General presented reports which, he said, 
covered the first phase of the United Nations efforts 
following the Assembly’s adoption of its basic resolu- 
tions (on the Middle East). Mr. Hammarskjold de- 
clared that some progress in implementation had been 
registered. Some new steps now had to be taken. He 
went on: “In my actions in implementation of the reso- 
lutions of the General Assembly I have, to the best of 
my understanding, neither added anything to the posi- 
tion of the General Assembly nor detracted anything 
from that position. I have been guided by the fact that 
the United Nations, in requesting a cessation of hostili- 
ties and the withdrawal of foreign troops from Egypt, 
rejected the resort to force as a means to any of the 
proclaimed aims.” 


Aggression Again Condemned 


During the Assembly’s four-day debate several Mem- 
ber states repeated their previous stand on the Middle 
East situation. Basically, positions had not changed. A 
number of representatives reiterated their condemna- 
tion of the aggressive action taken against Egypt and 
deplored the delay in compliance with the Assembly’s 
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earlier resolutions calling for prompt troop withdrawals 
from the Middle East. 

Many speakers again emphasized that the continued 
presence of occupation troops on Egyptian territory 
represented a grave danger to the whole Middle East 
where feelings remained at fever pitch. It was stressed 
that the longer the occupation troops remained tension 
in the Middle Eastern countries would remain high and 
that the situation was still precarious. 

Several representatives warned that the non-compli- 
ance with the Assembly’s call for troop withdrawals 
constituted an extension’ of the original aggression 
against Egypt. Thus, Abdul Monem Rifa’i, of Jordan, 
declared that if this continued hostilities might be re- 
newed which would no doubt spread to a much wider 
area. The problem was not only the aggression against 
Egypt, but was now “the honor of the Arab world 
which must be upheld to the last.” 

Other representatives expressing strong support for 
the Afro-Asian resolution believed that United Nations 
prestige was being harmed by the non-compliance on 
troop withdrawals. The Begum Ikramullah, of Pakistan, 
pointed out that United Nations resolutions must not 
be regarded as “mere pious declarations” but were 
meant to be obeyed and applied without fear or favor. 
Pakistan had co-sponsored the resolution asking for 
withdrawal of foreign troops from Egypt because it was 
against all foreign troop occupations anywhere, under 
any pretext. Pakistan condemned aggression and sup- 
pression of liberty equally in Hungary and in Egypt, 
and in Algeria and in Kashmir. They were determined 
to oppose the “nascent rise of imperialism in Asia.” 

At an early stage in the debate the representatives 
of France, Israel and the United Kingdom repeated 
their governments’ intentions of withdrawing their 
forces from Egyptian territory as soon as the United 
Nations Emergency Force was in a position to discharge 
its assigned task effectively. They emphasized that troop 
withdrawal was already underway. 

Selwyn Lloyd, Britain’s Foreign Secretary, pointed 
out, however, that it took a little time to organize the 
command arrangements for the United Nations Force, 
to make the necessary arrangements for supply, com- 
mand and control, so that it would be a Force and not 
just “a hotchpotch of military units.” The Force would 
be under close scrutiny and unless General Burns and 
his officers had time to organize it the United Nations 
itself would be brought into disrepute. “We do not 
want this Force to be laughed at,” Mr. Lloyd declared. 


Canal Clearance Question 


In re-stating Britain’s case at some length Mr. Lloyd 
underlined his Government’s sincere belief that it had 
stopped a small war from spreading into a larger one. 
Britain believed that it had created the conditions under 
which a United Nations Force was to be introduced to 
establish and to maintain the peace. In taking up its 
position on withdrawal the British Government had 
asked the British people to endorse an act of faith. Mr. 
Lloyd added: “We believe that we have brought matters 
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Dr, Mahmoud Fawzi, Foreign Minister of Egypt. 


to a head . . . that we have cast down a challenge to 
world statesmanship, the statesmanship of this Assem- 
by, to achieve results. . . . This is a great test for the 
United Nations and for the powers on whose continued 
support the United Nations ultimately depends.” 

The clearance of the Suez Canal was now an urgent 
and immediate task. The United Kingdom had formally 
expressed its full support for the efforts of the Secretary- 
General to organize a salvage team under United Na- 
tions auspices. It had, said Mr. Lloyd, declared its 
willingness to release any salvage ships now under 
charter to Britain. Britain would do everything in its 
power to help in the task. Britain had already cleared 
a channel which would enable 70 percent of normal 
traffic to pass into the Canal and allow salvage ships 
to pass which were urgently needed to clear obstacles 
sunk further south. “We have begun our withdrawal; it 
now seems reasonable that the clearance of the Canal 
should also begin,” Mr. Lloyd added. 


Withdrawal “In a Few Days” Demanded 

Mahmoud Fawzi, Egypt’s Foreign Minister, took 
strong issue with the stated positions of Britain, France 
and Israel, to the effect that complete withdrawal of 
their troops depended on the ability of the United Na- 
tions Force to discharge its task effectively. Mr. Fawzi 
held that the link the invading powers were trying to 
establish between the presence of the United Nations 
Force and the withdrawal of their invading forces from 
Egypt was not only fictitious “but thoroughly dishonest.” 

The failure of the invading powers to withdraw their 
armed forces was holding up the carrying out of im- 
portant matters in Egypt, including the clearance of 
obstructions in the Canal, said Mr. Fawzi. Such a clear- 
ance could not take place so long as clashes continued 
and so long as there was the possibility of a recurrence 
of fighting. The Egyptian Foreign Minister called for the 
immediate withdrawal of the invading forces and by 
“immediately” he said he meant “a matter of a very 
few days, just as they came in in a matter of a very few 
days.” In the name of decency, of the United Nations 
and of the whole world, normalcy should be restored. 

Much of the ensuing discussion turned on the exact 
functions of the United Nations Emergency Force and 











Sir Pierson Dixon (left) of the United Kingdom, dis- 
cusses a point with Lester B. Pearson, Canada’s Min- 
ister for External Affairs. 


the question of the time it should remain in the Middle 
East. A number of speakers expressed the utmost con- 
fidence in the Secretary-General’s tireless efforts in the 
undertakings imposed on him by the Assembly in recent 
weeks. It was generally felt that the Assembly should 
not attempt to set specific principles for the Secretary- 
General to follow, or curtail his freedom of action in 
any way. The Secretary-General’s realistic approach 
to the Middle East crisis evoked warm praise from 
several Member states. 

Several speakers stressed that the establishment 
of the United Nations Force should be regarded only 
as a temporary measure, designed solely to restore the 
Middle Eastern position to the state it was in prior to 
the armed intervention by Britain, France and Israel. 
Thus, Mr. Naszkowski, of Poland, maintained that after 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from Egypt, the United 
Nations Force would in due couse be withdrawn from 
the Canal zone to the Israeli-Egyptian Armistice Line 
and would remain there for “a certain length of time.” 

Poland considered it inadmissable that the United 
Nations action should become an additional charge on 
the victim of aggression while those who had violated 
solemn commitments “were let off scot-free.” 

The Foreign Minister of the USSR, Dimitri T. 
Shepilov held there should be complete clarity on the 
question of where the United Nations Force was to be 
disposed, what would be the time-limit of its stay and 
what its functions were to be. 

After the withdrawal of Anglo-French troops from 
Port Said, Mr. Shepilov contended that United Nations 
units would have no functions left there or in the Canal 
area in general. The international troops should remain 
in Port Said only so long as the Anglo-French evacua- 
tion had not been completed. Thereafter they should 
immediately join those other international detachments 
located along the demarcation lines between Israel and 
Egypt, in accordance with the Armistice Agreements. 
But in the latter area also they must remain only so 


long as Egypt deemed it necessary, he said. The Sovict 
Foreign Minister agreed with a number of other speak- 
ers that the states which had committed the aggression 
against Egypt should be responsible for the mainte- 
nance costs of the United Nations Force and for the 
clearance of the Canal. He deplored the attempts made 
to link the maintenance of the United Nations Force 
with the question of the operation of the Canal. He 
thought it would be strange indeed if the United Na- 
tions undertook “housekeeping work in the Suez 
Canal acting as a sort of lessee.” The role of the United 
Nations should, Mr. Shepilov urged, be that of extend- 


ing assistance to Egypt. 


No Time for Recrimination 


In expressing support for the six-nation resolution, 
endorsing the Secretary-General’s reports concerning 
the United Nations Force and the problem of clearance 
of the Suez Canal, many speakers urged that no time 
should be lost in the build-up and deployment of the 
emergency force. Thus, Canada, one of the sponsors of 
the draft, believed that the Assembly’s task was to ex- 
pedite the process already begun and do its work quickly 
and satisfactorily with regard to the constitution, func- 
tioning of the United Nations Force and with the clear- 
ance of the Canal. 

Canada’s Foreign Minister, Lester B. Pearson, called 
for the fullest support of the Secretary-General in this 
respect. “We hope we can help him with his work and 
get ahead with that work . . . instead of having to listen 
to long, distorted propaganda diatribes—speeches we 
have already heard three or four times, speeches which 
deteriorate with age,” Mr. Pearson declared. Canada 
considered the Afro-Asian resolution unnecessary since 
steps were already being taken to bring about troop 
withdrawals. The present time was not one for recrimi- 
nation but for restoration of peace, security and decent 
conditions of life in an area which had not seen such 
conditions for many years. It was a time for the restora- 
tion of sovereign rights of Egypt over all its territory 
and for the restoration of free passage for all through 
the Suez Canal. 

The United States also underlined the importance of 
speeding the rapid establishment of the United Nations 
Force and maintaining the momentum in the Assem- 
bly’s efforts for a solution of the Middle East problems. 


The United States believed that the work of the clear- 
ing of the Canal by the United Nations should begin 
as soon it was physically and technically possible. Each 
day the Canal remained closed added to the serious 
material damage suffered by many Member states and 
therefore made the opening of the Canal even more 
vitally important. Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. added that 
although the United States did not consider the Afro- 
Asian proposal necessary, it would nevertheless vote 
for it as it expressed sentiments consistent with his 
Government's policy. He reiterated the United States’ 
anxiety to press on with considerat‘on of ways and 
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means to expedite a settlement of the more basic issues 
underlying the Middle East situation. 


Belgian Amendment 

During further debate the Assembly considered a 
Belgian amendment to the Afro-Asian proposal which 
sought to change two principal clauses in the draft—the 
notation that foreign troops remained (in Egypt) and 
the call to the occupying powers to withdraw them 
“forthwith.” The amendment would have replaced these 
clauses with a paragraph noting the information re- 
ceived from Britain, France and Israel, and the steps 
already taken to withdraw part of their forces, and 
urging them to “expedite application” of the earlier 
Assembly resolutions on troop withdrawals. 

In urging acceptance of the amendment, Belgium’s 
Foreign Minister, Paul Henry Spaak, described the 
original Afro-Asian proposal as not in accord with 
“present realities.” The Belgian amendment took into 
account all the elements of the case, as the Assembly 
knew them at present. It noted that one-third of the 
French forces had been withdrawn; that Britain was 
withdrawing one infantry batallion immediately and that 
Israel had withdrawn a part of its troops. The three 
governments had begun carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Assembly and Mr. Spaak held that they 
were now merley asking them to continue. They must 
seek a recommendation with which France and the 
United Kingdom might associate themselves in such a 
way as to show that respect which they had already 
evinced to some extent for the Assembly’s resolutions 
of November 2 and 7 (see the REVIEW, no. 6, Vol.3). 
“We are not a political assembly which might let its 
passions run away with it and merely attempt to give 
a pathetic expression to the will of its members,” Mr. 
Spaak declared. The Assembly’s true role was to try to 
find solutions to problems, not only to vote on texts. 

After further debate the Belgian amendment was 
rejected by a vote of 23 to 37, with 18 abstentions. 
Subsequently, before reaching a final vote, the Afro- 
Asian draft, as originally presented, was revised. 

The effect of this revision was to modify the first 
operative paragraph of the draft. Instead of noting the 
Assembly's “grave concern” that its resolutions on 
troop withdrawals had not been complied with, the 
paragraph expressed the Assembly’s “regret” that large 
proportions of the Anglo-French forces still remained, 
while no Israeli forces had been withdrawn behind the 
armistice lines although considerable time had elapsed 
since adoption of the relevent Assembly resolutions. 

In explaining the decision to revise the original draft 
V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, said it was not without 
“a great deal of conflict within ourselves” that the 
sponsors had rewritten the paragraph. They had, he 
explained, done it largely to meet the wishes of a large 
number of European and Latin American delegations 
which, they felt, did not want them to say anything con- 
flicting with what they regard “as a tone of moderation.” 
At the same time, Mr. Menon held that the original 
text was but a reiteration of the facts as they were and 
a call for compliance with the Assembly’s mandate. 
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Christian Pineau (right), Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of France, studies an Assembly document with V. 
Broustra, France’s Acting Permanent Representative. 





India refused to acknowledge the right of the aggressor 
to lay down conditions for vacating. It could not accept 
the position that there must be an expression agreeable 
to both parties. There was only one way of getting such 
an expression: that was for the United Kingdom, 
France, and Israel to agree to the Afro-Asian resolution. 


The Voting 

Following rejection of the Belgian amendment the 
Afro-Asian draft resolution was adopted by a roll-call 
vote of 63 to 5 with 10 abstentions. Negative votes were 
cast by Australia, France, Israel, New Zealand and the 
United Kingdom. Abstaining were: Italy, Luxembourg, 
Nethelands, Portugal, South Africa, Belgium, Canada, 
China, Cuba, and the Dominican Republic. 

The six-power resolution approving the Secretary- 
General’s reports was then adopted by 65 votes to 
0, with 9 abstentions. 

Subsequently, on November 26, the Assembly en- 
dorsed a resolution introduced by the Secretary-General 
relating to his report on administrative and financial 
arrangements for the United Nations Emergency Force. 
This was adopted by a vote of 52-9, with 13 absten- 
tions. The nine opposing votes were cast by Bulgaria, 
Byelorrusian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Romania, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, and Albania. Those 
abstaining were: Cambodia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecua- 
dor, EkSalvador, Guatemala, Israel, Luxembourg, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Turkey and South Africa. 

Under this resolution the Assembly took the follow- 
ing measures: It authorized the Secretary-General to 
establish a United Nations Emergency Force Special 
Account to which funds received by the United Nations, 
outside the regular budget, for the purpose of meeting 
the expenses of the Force, shall be credited and from 
which payments for this purpose shall be made. It 
decided that the Special Account shall be established 
in an initial amount of $10,000,000. It authorized the 











Secretary-General, pending the receipt of funds for the 
Special Account, to advance from the Working Capital 
Fund such sums as the Special Account may require 
to meet any expenses chargeable to it. It requested the 
Secretary-General to establish such rules and proced- 
ures for the Special Account and make such adminis- 
trative arrangements as he may consider necessary to 
ensure effective financial administration and control of 
that Account. Finally, it requested the Administrative 
and Budgetary Committee to consider and report as 
soon as possible on further arrangements that need to 
be adopted regarding the costs of maintaining the Force. 


Prior to the vote the Secretary-General made a state- 
ment explaining various points concerning the resolu- 
tion. He said that in its “stripped-down” form in which 
it was now presented it sought to limit the action re- 
quired at this stage by the General Assembly to some 
three or four basic matters on which decisions were 
urgently needed in order that the establishment and 
operations of the Force might proceed without interrup- 
tion and delay. 

The Secretary-General explained that in arranging 
for the revision of the procedures he had assumed that 
Member Governments “while recognizing the need for 
taking certain decisions without delay, will nevertheless 
wish to follow established procedures to the fullest 
extent practicable.” 

“Accordingly,” Mr. Hammarskjold continued, “I 
have felt it wise to suggest that such problems as alloca- 
tion of costs among Member States should be deferred 
temporarily, pending an opportunity of their being 
properly and adequately considered and discussed in 
the appropriate Committee of the Assembly.” He went 
on to express the hope that this Committee, and also 
the Assembly’s standing Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions “would give these 
matters priority consideration.” A similar request to the 
two committees was contained in the resolution. 





During further lengthy discussion in the Assembly a 
number of representatives expressed their governments’ 
reservations on the questions of apportioning the costs 
of maintaining the United Nations Force and of the 
Suez Canal clearance project. 


Force’s Strength Growing 

Meanwhile, the strength of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force continued to mount. Contingents from 
at least eight of the twenty-three Member countries 
which had offered units were either in Egypt 
or on their way from the staging area at Naples. In a 
statement on November 28 the Secretary-General an- 
nounced that by the second week in December the 
strength of the Force in Egypt was expected to pass the 
four thousand mark, in addition to some three hundred 
air personnel stationed at Naples. 

The Secretary-General disclosed that by December 
12 the Force would be an “organized military force,” 
with adequate staff and supporting troops. 

Giving details on the progress of the Force, Mr. 
Hammarskjold stated that as of November 27, a total 
of about 4,500 officers and men had been accepted 
from cight of the twenty-three states offering units for 
the Force. Of this total, on that date, nearly 1,400 
were already in Egypt. The Secretary-General added 
that by the end of the week (by December 1), “on the 
basis of the airlift schedule, which thus far has been 
maintained remarkably well, it is expected that close to 
2,700 officers and men, well armed and equipped, will 
be deployed in the Suez Canal area.” 

In a later report submitted to the General As- 
sembly concerning plans for the withdrawal of 
British and French forces from Egypt (see page 36) 
the Secretary-General stated that the attention of Gen- 
eral Burns had been drawn to the need to insure that 
the United Nations Force should be in a position to 
assume its responsibilities in the Port Said area by the 
middle of December. 





The Secretary-General’s Reports 


THEN the General Assembly resumed 
consideration of the crisis in the 
Middle East on November 23, it had 
before it four reports from Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold. These were 
on basic points for the presence and 
functioning in Egypt of the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force and on adminis- 
trative and financial arrangements for 
that force; on arrangements for clearing 
the Suez Canal; and on compliance with 
the Assembly resolutions of November 
2 and 7 
“The four reports,” Mr. Hammarskjold 
said in a statement before the Assembly, 
“cover the first phase of the United Na- 
tions efforts after the adoption by the 
General Assembly of its basic resolu- 
tions, Some progress in implementation 
is registered. Some new steps have to be 
taken.” 


Presence, Functioning of Force 


In his report on basic points for the 
presence and functioning of UNEF in 
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Egypt, the Secretary-General recalled 
that, after the adoption, on November 
7, of the resolution concerning the estab- 
lishment of the force, the Government 
of Egypt was immediately approached 
by the Secretary-General through the 
Commander of the force, Major-General 
E. L. M. Burns, in order to prepare the 
ground for a prompt implementation of 
the resolution. 

“The Government of Egypt had, priors 
to the fifial decision of the General As 
sembly, accepted the force in principle 
by formally accepting the preceding res- 
olution on the establishment of a United 
Nations Command,” Mr. Hammarskjold 
said. “Before consenting to the arrival of 
the force, the Government of Egypt 
wished to have certain points in the 
resolutions of the General Assembly 
clarified. An exchange of views took 
place between the Secretary-General and 
the Government of Egypt in which the 
Secretary-General, in reply to questions 
addressed to him by the Government of 


Egypt, gave his interpretations of the rel- 
evant General Assembly resolutions, in 
respect of the character and functions of 
the force. At the end of the exchange. 
he gave the Advisory Committee a full 
account of the interpretations given. Ap- 
proving these interpretations, the Advi- 
sory Committee recommended that the 
Secretary-General should proceed to start 
the transfer of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force 

“On the basis of the resolutions, as in- 
terpreted by the Secretary-General, the 
Government of Egypt consented to the 
arrival of the United Nations Force in 
Egypt. The first transport of troops took 
place on November 15, 1956. 

“While the Secretary-General found 
that the exchange of views which had 
taken place was sufficient as a basis for 
the sending of the first units, he felt, on 
the other hand, that a firmer foundation 
had to be laid for the presence and 
functioning of the force in Egypt and 
for the continued cooperation with the 
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Egyptian authorities. For that reason, 
and also because he considered it essen- 
tial personally to discuss with the Egyp- 
tian authorities certain questions which 
flowed from the decision to send the 
force, after visiting the staging area of 
the force in Naples, he went to Cairo, 
where he stayed from November 16 until 
18. On his way to Cairo he stopped brief- 
ly at the first staging area in Egypt, at 
Abu Soueir. 

“In Cairo he discussed with the 
President and the Foreign Minister of 
Egypt basic points for the presence and 
functioning of UNEF in Egypt. Time ob- 
viously did not permit a detailed study 
of the various legal, technical and admin- 
istrative arrangements which would have 
to be made, and the exchange of views 
was therefore related only to questions 
of principle.” 

The main results of these discussions 
were summarized in an aide-mémoire 
annexed to the report. If noted with 
approval by the General Assembly, with 
the concurrence of Egypt, the text of this 
aide-mémoire would establish an under- 
standing between the United Nations and 
Egypt, on which cooperation could be 
developed and necessary agreements 
on various details be elaborated, the 
Secretary-General stated 


Understanding on Basic Points 

The understanding of the Government 
of Egypt and of the Secretary-General on 
the basic points was outlined as follows: 

“Il. The Government of Egypt de- 
clares that, when exercising its sovereign 
rights on any matter concerning the 
presence and functioning of UNEF, it will 
be guided, in good faith, by its accept- 
ance of the General Assembly resolution 
of November 5, 1956 

“2. The United Nations takes note of 
this declaration of the Government of 
Egypt and declares that the activities of 
UNEF will be guided, in good faith, by 
the task established for the force in the 
aforementioned resolutions; in particular, 
the United Nations, understanding this to 
correspond to the wishes of the Govern- 
ment of Egypt. reaffirms its willingness 
to maintain UNEF until its task is com- 
pleted. 

“3. The Government of Egypt and the 
Secretary-General declare that it is their 
intention to proceed forthwith, in the 
light of points 1 and 2 above, to explore 
jointly concrete aspects of the function- 
ing of UNEF, including its stationing and 
the question of its lines of communica- 
tion and supply: the Government of 
Egypt, confirming its intention to facili- 
tate the functioning of UNEF, and the 
United Nations are agreed to expedite 
in cooperation the implementation of 
guiding prinicples arrived at as a result 
of that joint exploration on the basis of 
the resolutions of the General Assembly.” 

The Secretary-General gave some in- 
dication of the numerical development of 
the force up to that time and added that 
the extensive practical arrangements nec- 
essary for its successful development and 
for its activities were making progress. 

“The initial activities of the force are 
determined,” he said, “by the fact that, 
as yet, no withdrawals have taken place 
in compliance with the resolutions of the 
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General Assembly of November 2 and 7, 


1956. In pursuance of these two resolu- 
tions, I shall report to the General As- 
sembly on this matter as soon as I receive 
clarifications from the Governments con- 
cerned. I am sure that the General As- 
sembly, in view of the great urgency, will 
wish to give their immediate attention to 
the matter raised in this report so as, by 
consolidating the basis for the presence 
and functioning of the force in Egypt, to 
contribute to speedy progress towards the 
ends it has set for the United Nations 
activities in the area.” 
Administrative, Financial 
Arrangements 

In his report on administrative and 
financial arrangements for the force, the 
Secretary-General stated that the organi- 
zation of the force was proceeding on the 
basis of the following provisional ar- 
rangements: 

“1. All personnel assigned to the force 
will be under the direct supervision of 
the Commander who, in consultation as 
required with the Secretary-General, will 
undertake the recruitment from Member 
Governments of officers for his Com- 
mand, The Commander may hire such 
local personnel as he requires and arrange 
with the Secretary-General for such de- 
tailment of staff from the United Nations 
Secretariat as may be necessary. 

“2. The Commander will have charge 
of the billeting and the provision of food 
for all personnel attached to the force, 
and may negotiate with governments and 
private suppliers for the provision of 
premises and food. 

“3. The Commander will arrange for 
the transportation of personnel and equip- 
ment to and from the area of operations; 
will make provision for local transporta- 
tion within the area; and will coordinate 
the use of all transportation facilities fur- 
nished by governments. 

“4. The Commander will be responsi- 
ble for the procurement, storage and is- 
suance of supplies required by the force. 

“5. The Commander will make such 
arrangements as may be necessary for 
obtaining equipment required by the 
force, other than the standard equipment 
expected to accompany national contin- 
gents. 

“6. The Commander, in consultation 
with the Secretary-General, will make 
appropriate arrangements for the inclu- 
sion in the force of such supporting units 
as may be necessary to provide for the 
establishment, operation and maintenance 
of communications within the area of 
operations and with United Nations of- 
fices. 

“7. The Commander, in consultation 
with the Secretary-General, will also ar- 
range for the necessary supporting units 
to provide medical, dental and sanitary 
services for all personnel. 

“8. The Secretary-General, in consul- 
tation with the Advisory Committee. will 
have final authority for all administra- 
tive and financial operations of the force. 
He will be responsible for concluding 
agreements or making other arrangements 
with contributing governments regarding 
the provision of troop units, supplies, or 
services required by the force.” 


Arrangements had been made, Mr. 
Hammarskjold continued, for the finances 
of the force to be handled under a special 
account outside the normal budget of the 
United Nations. He would issue provi- 
sional financial rules for the operation of 
the special account, he said, as soon as 
the General Assembly acted on certain 
policy questions. Such rules would pro- 
vide, inter alia, for audit of transactions 
relating to the special account by the 
United Nations Board of Auditors and 
for the scope of such audit to be deter- 
mined by the Board in consultation with 
the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions, Established 
United Nations procedures for financial 
control and accounting would be applied 
to the extent appropriate. 

“The Secretary-General believes that 
the arrangements provide a basis for the 
effective functioning of the force,” the 
report continued. “There are, however, 
administrative and financial questions in- 
volving broad policy considerations on 
which the Secretary-General requests the 
guidance of the General Assembly. Such 
matters relate to the method to be adopt- 
ed for allocating to Member governments 
the costs for the force; the necessity of 
assuring necessary cash requirements; the 
problem of currency of payment of 
troops and related questions; and arrange- 
ments regarding compensation for serv- 
ice-incurred death or disability.” 


Methods of Assessment 
on Member States 

The Secretary-General set forth his 
views with respect to these particular 
matters as follows, and also provided a 
draft resolution based on those views. 

“The Secretary-General considers it 
essential that the General Assembly de- 
cide at an early date on the method of 
allocating to Member States the costs of 
the force to be financed by the United 
Nations. 

“In order to assist the General Assem- 
bly in considering this question, the Sec- 
retary-General recommends: 

“(a) That the expenses of the force be 
allocated to Member States on the basis 
of the scale of assessments to be adopted 
for the United Nations budget for 1957. 

“(b) That the General Assembly de- 
cide now on an initial amount of assess- 
ment for the special account. 

“The Secretary-General is not, at this 
stage, in a position to inform the General 
Assembly of the likely total requirements. 
He would suggest, however, that, for the 
purpose of an initial assessment for the 
special account, an amount of $10 million 
should be approved. It would be under- 
stood that any balances ultimately re- 
maining from assessments for the special 
account would be refunded to Member 
States in the same proportion as their 
contributions to this account. 


Cash Requirements 

“The Secretary-General must be in a 
position to meet immediate cash needs. 
Accordingly . . . the proposed draft reso- 
lution authorizes the Secretary-General 
to advance monies from the United Na- 
tions Working Capital Fund to the special 
account and, should the necessity arise, 











to seek other means of providing for cash 
needs. 

“It should be emphasized that while 
the available balance in the Working 
Capital Fund may be expected to cover 
initial cash requirements, the Fund will 
also be called upon to meet normal 
budgetary expenses to the extent that re- 
ceipts from current contributions are 
lower than the level of those expenses 
Experience indicates that during the next 
few months the amounts thus required 
will be substantial. Consequently, the 
Secretary-General urges Member States 
to arrange, as soon as possible, for pay- 
ment of their assessments to the special 
account and would welcome immediate 
information as to any advance payment 
which Members may be in a position to 
make.” 

Here the Secretary-General 
footnote to the effect that, for the imme- 
diate future, all such payments or ad- 
vances would have to be in freely con- 
vertible currencies, more specifically in 
United States or Canadian dollars, or in 
Swiss francs. Then he continued: 

“In the event, however, of evident 
need for cash requirements, pending re- 
ceipt of such payments or advances, the 
Secretary-General is of the opinion that 

. he should be authorized to arrange 
for loans from appropriate sources. 

“In the light of developments during 
1956, the Secretary-General proposes to 
submit a report to the General Assembly 
on the question of a suitable level for 
the Working Capital Fund in 1957. He 
believes, however, that a decision on this 
question might best be taken by the Gen- 
eral Assembly after consideration by the 
Fifth Committee, following review by 
the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions. 


added a 


Currency of Payment 

“The troops assigned to the force will 
need to be paid, to some extent at least, 
in the currency of the country in which 
they are stationed, and this may create 
foreign exchange difficulties for the na- 
tions which contribute the units and are 
responsible for their pay. The Secretary- 
General does not believe that it would be 
the wish of the General Assembly that 
such arrangements should operate to the 
disadvantage either of contributing gov- 
ernments or of the troops which they 
have assigned to the service of the United 
Nations. To avoid this possibility, the 
Secretary-General considers that it would 
be appropriate for the United Nations 
to make available to the contributing gov- 
ernments, against reimbursement in their 
own currencies, such foreign exchange as 
would be necessary for this purpose at a 
rate of exchange to be determined by the 
Secretary-General, in consultation with 
the government concerned. 


Compensation for Death, 
Injury, Iliness 
“For staff members detailed for serv- 
ice with the force, the normal staff rules 
relating to service-incurred death, injury 
or illness would apply. The Organization 
has reinsured itself by commercial cover- 
age at relatively nominal cost against pos- 
sible major loss. 
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“With regard to troops of the United 
Nations Emergency Force, it has been 
assumed that in case of death, injury or 
illness attributable to service with the 
force, such personnel or their dependents 
would qualify for benefits under their 
own national service pension or compen- 
sation regulations, and that they would 
not receive such benefits directly from 
the United Nations. However, in order 
to meet possible claims from govern- 
ments for reimbursement of pensions and 
compensation paid by them, it has been 
deemed expedient for the Organization to 
take out commercial insurance covering 
death and dismemberment of members 
of the force. Such coverage has been ob- 
tained on a temporary (one month mini- 
mum) basis in the unit amount of $25,- 
000 for death or dismemberment, at a 
cost of $25 per month per member, com- 
mencing with initial travel (from the 
home country) in each case. 

“In view of the costs involved in pro- 
viding such insurance, the Secretary-Gen- 
erel believes that the General Assembly 
may wish to consider whether the exist- 
ing commercial coverage should be con- 
tinued or, alternatively, whether the Or- 
ganization should assume the risks on a 
non-insured basis.” 


Arrangements for Clearing 
Canal 


In the report of the Secretary-General 
on arrangements for clearing the Suez 
Canal, Mr. Hammarskjold pointed out 
that, in the course of the hostilities in 
Egypt, great damage was done to the 
canal. 

“The canal is now out of function,” 
he said, “ and considerable efforts of a 
most urgent character are needed to clear 
it from obstructions.” 

In its resolution of November 2, the 
Assembly had urged that steps be taken 
to reopen the canal. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral had immediately proceeded to ex- 
plore the technical possibilities of engag- 
ing the services of private firms for as- 
sistance in the clearing operation. For 
that purpose he communicated with the 
Governments of Denmark and of the 
Netherlands, and, on the basis of replies 
received, contacts were made with a 
number of private firms. 

During the visit of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to Cairo, November 16 to 18, he 
had an opportunity to discuss the matter 
directly with the Government of Egypt. 
In view of the urgency of clearing the 
obstructions of the canal, and the scope 
of the task, the Government of Egypt 
requested assistance from the United Na- 
tions in arrangements for that purpose, 
as a matter of high priority. The Gov- 
ernment of Egypt considered that the 
work should be started immediately upon 
withdrawal of non-Egyptian forces from 
Port Said and the canal area. 

“Under the authority given to the Sec- 
retary-General under the relevant resolu- 
tions adopted by the General Assembly,” 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s report continued, 
“the Secretary-General gave his assur- 
ance, in principle, that the United Nations 
would seek to provide such assistance. 
In pursuance of this assurance, the Secre- 


tary-General now wishes to submit the 
question to the General Assembly. 

“The exploration undertaken has indi- 
cated that various private enterprises, 
with important resources, might agree to 
cooperate in the clearing of the canal. 
The Secretary-General would propose 
that the General Assembly, confirming 
in this respect its previous decisions, 
should authorize the Secretary-General 
to proceed with his exploration of exist- 
ing possibilities, and to negotiate agree- 
ments with such firms as might speedily 
and effectively undertake the clearing op- 
erations. As indicated above, he wouki, 
given the approval of the General As- 
sembly to this proposal, intend to address 
himself to firms in countries outside the 
present conflict. In his contact with the 
firms approached, he would try to clarify 
to what extent they, in turn, may need 
assistance from enterprises not directly 
approached by the United Nations. 

“At the present stage the Secretary- 
General is not prepared to indicate how 
the costs should be shared. He intends to 
revert to this question when the approxi- 
mate costs have been estimated, He will 
at the proper stage of the negotiations 


request the necessary authority to con- 
clude agreements concerning the opera- 
tion. 


“In the course of the discussions be- 
tween the Government of Egypt and the 
Secretary-General, the Government of 
Egypt expressed its wish to see the oper- 
ation completed with the utmost speed. 
In view of the interest of the Government 
of Egypt, as well as of the interest of all 
the users of the canal, the Secretary- 
General feels that the most expeditious 
procedure to achieve the desired results 
should be followed in connection with 
the matter. That is why he suggests to 
the General Assembly to authorize him, 
in consultation with the Advisory Com- 
mittee set up under the resolution of the 
General Assembly of Noverber 2, 1956, 
to enter into the financial commitments 
that are unavoidable, although he is not 
now in a position. to indicate the size of 
the initial commitments. 

“As a first result of the further explor- 
ation and negotiations, the Secretary- 
General anticipates that experts would 
have to be sent in order to survey the 
work to be undertaken. It would be his 
intention to use experts now employed 
within the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Program, assisted by representa- 
tives of the firms approached. 

“Although the work is not proposed to 
begin until after the withdrawal of non- 
Egyptian forces from the Port Said and 
the canal area, the Secretary-General 
considers it possible to pursue negotia- 
tions and, in agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Egypt, to arrange for the nec- 
essary survey of the conditions in the 
canal without delay.” 


Compliance with Resolutions 


In his report on compliance with the 
General Assembly resolutions of Novem- 
ber 2 and 7, the Secretary-General stated 
that, on November 19, he had orally 
addressed to the Governments of France, 
and the United Kingdom a re- 


Israel 
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quest for clarification of the state of 
compliance as a basis for a report to the 
General Assembly. He indicated that he 
would wish to be in a position to clarify 
to the Assembly whether any withdrawal 
of forces had taken place and, if so, to 
what extent; whether anything could be 
said concerning the plans for withdrawal; 
what were the reasons for the fact that 
so far no—or no more—progress had 
taken place in compliance with the As- 
sembly resolutions; and, finally, what, in 
the view of the government concerned, 
was the state of compliance with the 
cease-fire. 

A question was addressed, on Novem- 
ber 20, to the Government of Egypt 
whether it had any observations to offer 
on the last point. 

The report, dated the next day, stated 
that replies had been received from the 
Governments of France, Israel and the 
United Kingdom, and these were annexed 
to the report. 

The aide-mémoire from the Govern- 
ment of France, dated November 21, 
was, in part, as follows: 

“The disposition of the Anglo-French 
forces has been adapted to the new con- 
ditions created by the cease-fire, It has 
new been almost stabilized so as to be in 
a position to fulfil the task of defence, 
policing and repairs, which is incumbent 
on our forces. Approximately one third 
of the French forces which were de- 
ployed on November 7 has been with- 
drawn. 

“We are studying plans for with- 
drawal, but it is difficult to make them 
final until the necessary contacts have 
been made between the Franco-British 
Command and the Command of the 


International Emergency Force. 


“The French Government remains 
ready to proceed with the withdrawal of 
its forces as soon as the international 
force, which is being established, is in 
a position to discharge the functions 
which have been entrusted to it under 
the General Assembly resolutions of 
November 2, 5 and 7. 

“In particular it considers it essential 
that the force be capable of seeing that, 
in the Port Said area, the cease-fire is 
strictly observed by the Egyptian au- 
thorities, ensuring that quiet is main- 
tained and guaranteeing the protection 
of persons whatever their nationality 
during and after the withdrawal of the 
Franco-British forces. 

“The cease-fire is being strictly ob- 
served by the Franco-British troops. It 
has nevertheless been disturbed by at 
least four incidents since the date on 
which it was ordered . . .” 

The aide-mémoire from the Govern- 
ment of Israel, dated November 21, con- 
tained, in part, the following answers to 
the Secretary-General’s questions: 

“1. There has been a withdrawal of 
Israel's forces for varying distances along 
the entire Egyptian front. 

“2. ... Israel will willingly withdraw 
its forces from Egypt immediately upon 
the conclusion of satisfactory arrange- 
ments with the United Nations in con- 
nection with the Emergency International 
Force. The ‘satisfactory arrangements’ 
which Israel seeks are such as will en- 
sure Israel’s security against the recur- 
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rence of the threat or danger of attack, 
and against acts of belligerency by land 
or sea. 

“3. The Government of Israel has not 
yet had an opportunity of discussing sat- 
isfactory arrangements with the United 
Nations in connection with the Emer- 
gency International Force. It awaits in- 
formation on the proposed size, location 
and stationing arrangements of the United 
Nations Emergency Force, and on the 
method proposed for the discharge of all 
the functions laid down in the resolutions 
of November 2, 5 and 7. It is noted that 
the resolution of November 5 requires 
the United Nations Emergency Force to 
secure the cessation of hostilities ‘in ac- 
cordance with all the terms of the resolu- 
tion of November 2, 1956.’ These terms 
include various provisions in addition to 
those for the cease-fire and the with- 
drawal of forces. When the Government 
of Israel has studied the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report . . . and elicits further in- 
formation relating to the functions of 
the United Nations Emergency Force, it 
will be prepared to make its own ob- 
servations and suggestions, with a view 
to implementing its undertaking of No- 
vember 8. 

“4. The Government of Israel also 
awaits a reply to the information sought 
from Egypt in a communication to the 
Secretary-General on November 3. It is 
obvious that a knowledge of Egypt's 
policy and intention with respect to bel- 
ligerency or peace with Israel must in- 
fluence Israel’s dispositions on matters 
affecting her security. 


“5. Israel is strictly observing the 
cease-fire. There have been attempted 
penetrations of the cease-fire line by 
Egyptian forces within the past two days. 
These have been repelled. 

“The delegation of Israel is now ready 
to discuss with the Secretary-General, or 
his representatives, considerations which 
arise in connection with the resolution 
of November 2 and the implementation 
of the Israel Government’s declaration 
of November 8.” 

Later information was supplied by 
Israel on November 24 to the effect that 
considerable bodies of Israel troops and 
equipment which were in Sinai on No- 
vember 7—the equivalent of two infantry 
brigades—had been withdrawn from 
Egyptian territory into Israel. 

On December 1, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral was informed that, in the light of 
discussions with him, the Government of 
Israel was taking the following additional 
steps in implementation of the General 
Assembly’s recommendation of Novem- 
ber 2, with particular reference to para- 
graph 4 providing for the reopening and 
restoration of secure freedom of navi- 
gation in the Suez Canal: 

“(1) As a result of the progressive 
withdrawal of our forces, in accordance 
with the undertaking conveyed to you on 
November 8, there will be no Israel 
forces anywhere within a wide belt of 
territory (about 50 kilometres) in prox- 
imity to the Suez Canal along its entire 
length by the morning of December 3. 

“(2) The Government of Israel is 
agreeable that General Burns be in touch 
with it in connection with the location of 


units of the United Nations Emergency 
Force in the area between the Suez 
Canal and the western limits of the 
Israel positions, The Israel Government 
will offer whatever technical assistance is 
necessary to facilitate the implementation 
of this measure. 

“(3) As a result of this and other 
troop movements carried out pursuant to 
a policy of progressive withdrawal, an- 
other infantry brigade has now been 
moved entirely out of Egyptian territory 
into the territory of Israel and has been 
demobilized. This is in addition to the 
withdrawals announced on November 
24.” 

A letter dated November 21 from the 
British Government stated, in part: 

“1. No significant withdrawal [of 
British forces from Egypt] has yet taken 
place. In response, however, to requests 
made to me on your behalf in New 
York, the following arrangements have 
been agreed to by the Anglo-French 
Command: 

“(a) A Norwegian-Danish company 
of the United Nations Emergency Force 
is to enter Port Said today; 

“(b) The main body of the Yugoslav 
contingent for UNEF will disembark at 
Port Said and will be assisted in transit; 

“(c) The Anglo-French Command 
will make provision for (i) the necessary 
vehicles for the Norwegian medical com- 
pany; (ii) complete military transport for 
the Indian infantry battalion of some 
800 men which will form part of UNEF; 
(iii) fuel, medical supplies and food for 
the use of the international force. 

“Detailed arrangements for imple- 
menting these and similar requests will 
be concerted between the Anglo-French 
Command and the Command of the 
United Nations Emergency Force. 

“2. It will be recalled that the follow- 
ing statement was made on behalf of 
Her Majesty’s Government . . . Novem- 
ber 6: ‘If the Secretary-General can con- 
firm that the Egyptian and Israeli Gov- 
ernments have accepted an unconditional 
cease-fire, and that the international 
force to be set up will be competent to 
secure and supervise the attainment of 
the objectives set out in the operative 
paragraphs of the resolution passed by 
the General Assembly on November 2, 
Her Majesty’s Government will agree to 
stop further military operations. As a 
consequence of satisfactory arrangements 
being made regarding the cease-fire and 
of the steps taken, pursuant to the As- 
sembly’s resolution of November 7, to 
establish the international force, Her 
Majesty’s Government ordered the cessa- 
tion of all military operations. 

“3. As soon as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are satisfied that UNEF is in a posi- 
tion to assume effectively the tasks as- 
signed to it under the Assembly resolu- 
tions, the Anglo-French forces will be 
withdrawn. At the present time, how- 
ever, UNEF is still in a process of being 
built up and is not yet in a position to 
carry out effectively the functions as- 
signed to it. 

“4. Nevertheless, the United Kingdom 
Government, as an indication of their in- 
tentions, have decided to withdraw at 
once an infantry battalion from Port 
Said. The withdrawal of other units will 





proceed as the United Nations Force 
becomes effective. 

“5S. The cease-fire has and is being 
Strictly observed by the Anglo-French 
forces. Egyptian regular troops and non- 
military Egyptian elements, who have 
been supplied with arms, have on sev- 
eral occasions opened fire, without pro- 
vocation, on Anglo-French units.” 

The Secretary-General’s report stated 
that at that stage he did not wish to 
present any observations concerning the 
state of compliance reflected in the re- 
plies received. Nor did he find it to the 
purpose to discuss the views expressed on 
the circumstances under which compli- 
ance was to be established. 

“As to the part of the letter from the 
Government of the United Kingdom 
which refers to the possibility of certain 
facilities being made available to the 
United Nations Emergency Force,” he 
said, “the Secretary-General finds it pre- 
mature now to comment on questions 
which form part of the general problem 
of supplies and transport to be treated 
in a later report to the General Assem- 
bly. Solutions will be sought to that 
problem which are fully in line with the 
international character of the force, as 
set up for the specific purposes defined 
in the relevant General Assembly reso- 
lutions. 

“If and when the Government of 
Egypt should wish to reply to the ques- 
tion addressed to it, the reply will be 
circulated separately.” 

In notes verbales dated December 3, 
the Secretary-General was informed that 
the British and French Governments 
noted that: 

“(a) An effective United Nations force 
is now arriving in Egypt charged with 
the tasks assigned to it in the Assembly 
resolutions of November 2, 5 and 7. 

“(b) The Secretary-General accepts 
the responsibility for organizing the task 
of clearing the canal as expeditiously as 
possible. 

“(c) In accordance with the General 
Assembly resolution of November 2, 
free and secure transit will be reestab- 
lished through the canal when it is clear. 

“(d) The Secretary-General will pro- 
mote as quickly as possible negotiations 
with regard to the future regime of the 
canal on the basis of the six require- 
ments set out in the Security Council 
resolution of October 13.” 

The two governments confirmed their 
decision to continue the withdrawal of 
their forces in the Port Said area without 
delay 

They had accordingly instructed the 
Allied Commander, General Keightley, 
to seek agreement with the United Na- 
tions Commander, General Burns, on a 
timetable for the complete withdrawal, 
taking account of the military and prac- 
tical questions involved. This timetable, 
they said, should be reported as quickly 
as possible to the Secretary-General. 

In preparing these arrangements, they 
added, the Allied Commander will en- 
sure: 

“(a) that the embarkations of person- 
nel or material shall be carried out in an 
efficient and orderly manner; 

“(b) that proper regard will be had to 


the maintenance of public security in 
the area now under Allied control; 

“(c) that the United Nations Com- 
mander should make himself responsible 
for the safety of any French and British 
salvage resources left at the disposition 
of the United Nations salvage organiza- 
tion.” 

The two Governments recalled strong 
representations they had made regarding 
the treatment of their nationals in Egypt 
and drew attention to the humane treat- 
ment accorded to Egyptian nationals in 
the United Kingdom and France. 

“They feel entitled to demand that the 
position of British and French nationals 
in Egypt should be fully guaranteed,” 
they stated. 

The Secretary-General thereupon in- 
structed the Commander of the United 
Nations Emergency Force, Major-Gen- 
eral Burns, to get into immediate touch 
with the Anglo-French Commander with 
a view to working out with him arrange- 
ments for the complete withdrawal of 
Anglo-French forces without delay. Gen- 
eral Burns was further instructed to ar- 
range for the earliest possible date for 
the completion of this program, taking 
into account the military and practical 
questions involved and the need to main- 
tain public security in the area. In view 
of the Secretary-General’s understanding 
of the policy of the United Kingdom and 
French Governments regarding with- 
drawal, the attention of General Burns 
was drawn to the need to ensure that the 
United Nations Force should be in a 
position to assume its responsibilities in 
the Port Said area by the middle of De- 
cember. 


The Gaza Situation 


The Secretary-General also had an ex- 
change of letters with the Foreign Min- 
ister of Israel, referring to the possibility 
of placing observers in an important part 
of the area from which, according to the 
request of the General Assembly, Israeli 
forces should withdraw. 


On November 21, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral wrote in part: 

“According to information received 
which I must consider as reliable, the 
situation in the Gaza Strip, in particular 
in Rafah, has been one giving rise to 
great concern. . . . I hope that the situa- 
tion has improved, and I gather from 
you that is the case. However, the 
situation remains one which I cannot dis- 
regard in the execution of my obligations 
under the relevant General Assembly 
resolutions. 

“The other day I addressed to you a 
request that observers from the United 
Nations Emergency Force be permitted 
to enter, to be stationed and to function 
within the Gaza area. I now wish to re- 
peat this request. It seems to me that 
such an arrangement is the only way in 
which I can fulfil my obligation to assist 
in securing the cessation of all hostilities 
within the area, which, in the light of the 
stand taken by the General Assembly, 1s 
the area where the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force has to function in support 
of the cease-fire. 

“The steps you have taken concerning 
the representatives of the Truce Super- 


vision Organization in Gaza have seri- 
ously limited their possibilities to fulfil 
their functions. . . . 

“I may remind you of the fact that al- 
ready at an early stage British and 
French authorities permitted United Na- 
tions observers to enter Port Said where 
we have at present also units of the 
United Nations Emergency Force. 

“I would appreciate an immediate re- 
ply to this request. I would also appreci- 
ate receiving all information you can 
furnish about the present state of affairs 
in the Gaza area. I am sure that you 
agree that in face of the concern felt in 
the light of previous events, and the pos- 
sibilities implicit in the situation, it 
should be in Israel’s own interest to re- 
ceive observers, even if quiet would now 
prevail.” 

On the same date, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of Israel replied briefly 
that there was complete tranquillity in 
the area, and two days later sent a more 
detailed reply, in part, as follows: 

Rioting, instigated by Egyptian 
agents, took place in Rafah on Novem- 
ber 10 and 12. During the disorders the 
UNRWA food depot in the town was at- 
tacked by an unruly mob, and the Israel 
authorities were compelled to take ac- 
tion to prevent large scale looting and 
destruction. Order was restored with 
some difficulty, and, regrettably, there 
were casualties among the mob. Since 
then, however, complete tranquillity pre- 
vails in the whole area, and relations be- 
tween the local population and the au- 
thorities are amicable. 

“Considerable attention has been paid 
by the authorities to the maintenance 
and, where necessary, the restoration of 
civilian services in Gaza. The supply of 
water, power and light is functioning 
Public health services have 
been reestablished, and the hospitals, 
which continue to employ Egyptian 
physicians, are supplied with all their 
needs. Religious institutions—places of 
worship and social, welfare and humani- 
tarian institutions maintained by various 
denominations—pursue their customary 
activities. Monsignor Antonio Vergani, 
the Patriarchal Representative in Israel, 
who visited the area on November 17, 
has expressed his satisfaction with the 
arrangements made for the Latin (Ro- 
man Catholic) community. 

“The distribution of UNRWA and CARE 
rations to the refugees has been renewed 
on the same fortnightly basis as obtained 
before. The first such distribution was 
completed on November 10, and the 
second js to commence on November 25. 


normally. 


“Municipal services have been restored 
as far as possible and, where required, 
reorganized. The municipal council of 
Gaza is expected to recommence its op- 
erations shortly. The local police force, 
whose task has been rendered extremely 
difficult by the release of all criminals 
from jails by the Egyptian authorities, 
has been largely retained in its duties. 

“In view, however, of your desire for 
direct information, the Government of 
Israel would welcome the visit of your 
personal representative who will be given 
all facilities to investigate and report on 
the situation in the area.” 
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"A Free Association of Natwons 
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The International 


Atomic Energy Agency 


— E years ago last month, President Dwight Eisen- 

hower of the United States proposed to the General 
Assembly that an international organization be created 
to exploit atomic energy for peaceful uses on a world- 
wide scale. The proposed organization became a reality 
last October 23, when eighty-one governments meeting 
at United Nations Headquarters in New York voted 
unanimous approval of the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. Three days later seventy gov- 
ernments signed the momentous document. 

In draft form, the statute had been negotiated by 
representatives of twelve nations at Washington early 
this year—Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, India, Portugal, the Union of South 
Africa, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. All Member States of the United Nations and 
of the specialized agencies were invited to participate 
in the full conference, which convened in September. 
Of the eighty-seven invited governments, eighty-one 
took part in the historic meeting. 

Sixty-eight proposed amendments to the twenty- 
three-article draft statute were put forward during the 
course of debate. Despite some concern that heavy 
amending might tend to unbalance the carefully con- 
ceived document, a final statute emerged from the Main 
Committee which met the full approval of the sponsor- 
ing nations. The International Atomic Energy Agency 
will begin its operative life when eighteen signatory 
states have ratified the statute. A preparatory commis- 
sion of eighteen governments is to make arrangements 
for the first general conference, and will negotiate with 
the United Nations on the working relationship that is 
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to exist between the two organizations. The Agency’s 
headquarters will be in Vienna. 


The Agency’s Objectives 

The objectives of the newly-created international 
organization, in the words of the statute itself, are to 
“seek to accelerate and enlarge the contribution of 
atomic energy to peace, health and prosperity through- 
out the world.” The Agency will “ensure, as far as it 
is able, that assistance provided by it or at its request 
or under its supervision or control is not used in such a 
way as to further any military purpose.” 

At the final plenary meeting on October 26, Joao 
Carlos Muniz, the conference president, summed up 
the nature of the new body in this way: 

“In order to reach its goal, the Agency, created under 
the auspices of and connected structurally to the 
United Nations Organization, will take advantage of 
the means that will be voluntarily placed at its disposal 
by the Member States. Its aid can be extended either in 
the form of fissionable materials, source materials, 
special equipment or technical assistance. 

“There is nothing compulsory in the relationship be- 
tween the Member States and the Agency, whose assist- 
ance will be based on agreements freely negotiated be- 
tween governments and the Agency or between govern- 
ments only. 

“Projects will be carried out under a system of con- 
trols and safeguards, according to which fissionable ma- 
terials cannot be diverted to non-peaceful purposes and 
will not endanger the health of populations or indi- 
viduals. 
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“The Agency will not impose complete international 
control over nuclear fuels and, even less, controls over 
source materials produced by Member States. The con- 
trols of the Agency will apply only within the limits of 
each project and of the agreements voluntarily accepted 
by the nations concerned, and they are exclusively 
designed to guarantee the peaceful and safe utilization 
of the materials supplied by the Agency, or of their fis- 
sionable by-products. 

“The International Atomic Energy Agency is meant 
to be, consequently, a free association of nations, intent 
upon helping one another, and determined to build a 
network of knowledge and technique which will bring 
to all peoples the benefits of atomic progress.” 


Functions of Agency 


As stated in article m1 of the statute, the functions 
of the Agency are specifically these: 

It will encourage and assist research on atomic energy 
for peaceful uses throughout the world, give support to 
the development and practical application of this knowl- 
edge, and act as intermediary, when requested, for the 
purpose of securing technical aid, materials or equip- 
ment by one Agency member from another. It will make 
provision for materials, services, equipment and facili- 
ties to meet the needs of research on and development 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes such as the pro- 
duction of electric power, and the requirements of un- 
derdeveloped areas will be given “due consideration.” 
The Agency will foster the exchange of scientific and 
technical information, and encourage the exchange and 
training of scientists and experts in the field of peaceful 
atomic uses. And it will work with appropriate United 
Nations organs for the adoption of safety standards for 
the protection of health, life and property. 


In carrying out its functions, the Agency will “con- 
duct its activities in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations to promote peace and 
international cooperation,” and in conformity with 
United Nations policies which further the establishment 
of safeguarded worldwide disarmament. It is authorized 
to “establish control” over the use of fissionable 
materials received by it, to ensure that such materials 
are used only for peaceful purposes, and to allocate its 
resources for the greatest possible general benefit in all 
areas of the world. Reports on Agency activities are to 
be submitted annually to the United Nations General 
Assembly or, as appropriate, to the Security Council. 
The Economic and Social Council and other organs of 
the United Nations also are to receive reports on mat- 
ters within their competence. 

Subject to provisions of the statute, and to agree- 
ments between states and the Agency, the Agency’s 
activities are to be carried out with due observance of 
sovereign rights. And in conducting its affairs, the 
Agency may not make assistance to any of its members 
subject to political, economic, military or other condi- 
tions incompatible with the terms of the statute. 


One of the important provisions of the statute author- 
izes the Agency to “establish and administer safeguards 
designed to ensure that special fissionable and other 
materials, services, equipment, facilities and information 
made available by the Agency or at its request or under 
its supervision or control” are not used to further any 
military purpose. Safeguards are to be applied to any 
bilateral or multilateral arrangement at the request of 
the parties, or to the activities of any state in the field of 
atomic energy at that s‘ate’s request. 


Formula for Safeguards 


Finding a final formula for article xu of the statute, 
dealing with safeguards, proved to be one of the most 
extended tasks of the conference. It was the last article 
to be agreed upon by the Main Committee, and was 
approved the day before the final plenary meeting when 
the statute as a whole came to a vote. The “rights and 
responsibilities” of the Agency in regard to safeguards, 
“to the extent relevant to the project or arrangement,” 
include authority to: 

e Examine the design of specialized equipment and 
facilities, including nuclear reactors, and to approve it 
only from the viewpoint of assuring that it will not fur- 
ther any military purpose, that it complies with appro- 
priate health and safety standards, and that it will per- 
mit effective application of specified safeguards. 

© Require the observance of any health and safety 
measures prescribed by the Agency. 

© Require the maintenance and production of oper- 
ating records to assist in ensuring accountability for 
source and special fissionable materials used or pro- 
duced in the project. 

© Call for and receive progress reports. 

e Approve the means to be used for chemical proc- 
essing of irradiated materials, with the purpose of assur- 
ing that it will not lend itself to diversion of materials 
for military purposes, and that it will comply with 
applicable health standards. 

© Require that special fissionable materials recovered 
or produced as a by-product of the chemical processing 
be used for peaceful purposes. 

© Require deposit with the Agency of special fis- 
sionable materials so produced or recovered above the 
amount needed for the project or arrangement in ques- 
tion, “provided that thereafter at the request of the 
member or members concerned special fissionable 
materials so deposited . . . shall be promptly returned 
... for use under the same provisions as stated above.” 

© Send into the territory of a recipient state or states 
Agency inspectors who shall have access to “all places 
and data,” and to any person dealing with materials, 
equipment or facilities which are to be safeguarded. 
Inspectors may be accompanied by representatives of 
the state concerned if that state so requests. 

e In the cvent of a recipient state’s non-compliance 
with safeguard measures and its failure to take cor- 
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Georgi N. Zarubin, Soviet Ambassador in Washington 

(right), talking with James J. Wadsworth of the United 

States, temporary chairman of the conference (center). 
At left, an interpreter. 


rective steps, the Agency has the right to suspend or 
terminate assistance and withdraw any materials and 
equipment it, or any of its members, has made available. 


Depositing Required Materials 


In regard to exchange of information and the sup- 
plying of materials, services, equipment and facilities by 
members of ‘he Agency, the statute provides as follows: 

Exchange of Information: Each member is called 
upon to make available such information as would, in 
its judgment, be helpful to the Agency, and specifically 
it shall provide all scientific information developed as a 
result of assistance rendered by the Agency under the 
terms of the statute. The Agency, for its part, will 
assemble this information and facilitate its exchange 
among other members. 

Materials: States may offer to the Agency such quan- 
tities of special fissionable materials as they deem 
advisable, and the terms of the deposit will be worked 
out by agreement. These materials may, at the discretion 
ot the contributing member, be stored in its own depots 
or those of the Agency. The term “special fissionable 
material” includes plutonium-239, uranium-233, ura- 
nium enriched in the isotopes 235 or 233, and material 
containing any of the above elements. Member states 
may also make available source materials, under agree- 
ment with the Agency. “Source materials” include ura- 
nium containing the mixture of isotopes occurring in 
nature; uranium depleted in the isotopes 235; thorium; 
any of the foregoing in the form of metal, alloy, chemi- 
cal compound or concentrate; and any other substance 
containing any of these materials in amounts which may 
be determined by the Board of Governors. 

Within three months of the entry into force of “the 
statute, member states are to notify the Agency of the 
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quantities, form and composition of special fissionable 
materials and source materials which they are prepared 
to make available. Provisionally, such materials are to 
be deposited for the calendar year following the date 
of the notification. The Agency will specify the place 
and method of delivery, and will be responsible for 
storing and protecting materials in its possession. On 
request of the Agency, some materials for deposit may 
be routed directly to another member or group of 
members. 

Services, Equipment and Facilities: As soon as prac- 
ticable the Agency will establish or acquire, as neces- 
sary, any of the following: plants, equipment and 
facilities for the receipt, storage and issue of materials; 
control laboratories for the analysis and verification of 
materials received; housing and administrative facilities 
for staff required for any of the above; physical safe- 
guards; and adequate health and safety measures. 
Members of the Agency may make available services, 
equipment and facilities to help fulfil the organization’s 
objectives. 


Agency Projects 


Under the rules laid down in the statute, any member 
or group of members of the Agency wishing to set up a 
project for research on, or development and application 
of, atomic energy for peaceful purposes may request the 
Agency’s assistance in securing the necessary special 
fissionable or source materials, services, equipment and 
facilities. The requesting state or states must explain the 
purpose and extent of the proposed project, which will 
be considered by the Board of Governors. 

Before approving a project, the Board of Governors 
will consider, among other things, the usefulness of the 
project; the adequacy of equipment, funds and per- 
sonnel to insure its execution; the adequacy of approved 
health and safety standards; the equitable distribution 
of resources available to the Agency; and the special 
needs of underdeveloped areas of the world. 

If a project is approved, the Agency may arrange 
for supplying materials, services, equipment and facili- 
ties by one or more members, or it may undertake to 
provide these requirements directly. In the process of 
considering a request, the Agency may send specialists 
into the territory of the state making the request, for the 
purpose of examining the project at close hand. 

The Agency also may assist members to make ar- 
rangements for outside financing of projects, but in 
extending this help it assumes no financial responsi- 
bility. 


Secretary-General’s Remarks 


In his welcoming remarks as the Conference on the 
Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
opened, Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold noted 
that throughout the consideration of the question of the 
Agency in the United Nations during the past two years, 
“the development has been characterized by a spirit of 
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friendly give and take.” As a result, he said, all impor- 
tant United Nations actions on the subject had been 
completed by unanimous vote. He declared: 

“At the beginning of this atomic age there was an 
all-prevailing fear that the atom, harnessed by man, 
would produce only disaster. Experience had put a 
heavy emphasis on the destructive potentialities of the 
new sources of energy. Certainly the feeling is now jus- 
tified that, since those first days, the world has made 
progress along the road of hope and confidence. It has 
become increasingly clear that, by acting together, we 
may be able to put atomic energy to peaceful uses in 
such a way as to help create economic and social con- 
ditions where many of the present reasons for tension 
and conflict would be eliminated.” 

Our knowledge about the possible significance of 
atomic energy as a new source of power, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold said, points toward the likelihood of a new 
industrial revolution. “The economic expansion which 
may be brought about would greatly facilitate progress 
in those parts of the world where, so far, the standard 
of living has to a dangerous extent lagged behind the 
development in industrialized areas. The demonstration 
of the will of nations to act in concert for the develop- 
ment of atomic energy for the common good gives rea- 
son for hope that the second industrial revolution, soon 
perhaps within reach, will be free from several of the 
weaknesses which cast their shadow on the industrial 
revolution of the past century.” 

It is often alleged, he said, that man’s scientific and 
technical progress has outstripped his political and 
moral development. “The stage that has been reached in 
international cooperation in the field of atomic energy 
shows that this lack of balance between material and 
moral progress, with the anxieties to which it leads, 
can be overcome.” 


Dr. Homi J. Bhabha of India (left) talking with Pro- 
fessor Francis Perrin of France as the conference was 
about to begin. Dr. Bhabha is Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission of India, and Professor Perrin is 
France's High Commissioner for Atomic Energy. 
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Lewis L. Strauss, welcoming the delegates on behalf 
of the United States as host government, described the 
meeting as “the largest conference of nations to be 
held since the end of the Great War, indeed perhaps 
the largest in the entire history of international col- 
laboration.” Thus the voice of the meeting represented 
“the conscience of the world of men.” Since the end of 
the Second World War, he said, the nations of the earth 
had been caught in the endless spiral of an atomic arms 
race. “As recently as three years ago, there appeared to 
be no formula and no hope for averting mutual dis- 
aster,” and at that time a conference such as the present 
one “would have been unthinkable.” 


What Statute Will Do 


Mr. Strauss declared that the statute “is not a 
panacea for all the ills of the world,” that it will not 
relieve man of the necessity of laboring for his daily 
bread. However, he said, it will do these specific things: 

“It will accelerate the application of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy everywhere, reaching the utmost 
parts of the earth. 

“It will divert important amounts of fissionable 
material from atomic bomb arsenals to the uses of 
benefit to mankind, and those amounts will steadily 
grow with the maintenance of peace. More tons of these 
materials will be devoted to. welfare, fewer tons to 
weapons and warfare. 

“It will stimulate the discovery of new fundamental 
data upon which all progress depends. 

“It will provide an opportunity for nations which 
have little or no atomic capabilities at present to acquire 
atomic facilities best suited to their needs, either 
individually or in combination with their neighbours. 

“It will increase man’s knowledge of his own body 
and that of the plants and animals that nourish him, and 
of the pests which threaten him, to the end that the art 
of healing will be advanced and new ways found to 
increase the food supply of the world. Man’s span of 
useful life thereby should be prolonged. 

“It will be the means by which nations may obtain 
electrical energy to lighten their burdens and increase 
their productivity, and it will thus contribute to higher 
standards of living in the world. 

“Tt will encourage young men and young women with 
imaginative minds in many countries to seek careers in 
the new disciplines of nuclear science and nuclear 
engineering to the end that they may improve the econ- 
omy and health of their homelands. 

“And, of course, most important of all, the successful 
operation of the Agency will contribute mightily to 
focus world attention and understanding on the gifts 
which atomic energy can make toward enriching human 
life and thus dispel some of today’s doubts and fears.” 

On a point of order, following Mr. Strauss’s address 
of welcome, the Soviet Union representative protested 
the absence of mainland China from the conference. 
Representatives of India, Syria, Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Indonesia and a number of other governments 
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supported the USSR position on this question, while 
representatives of China (Taiwan), Colombia, the 
Republic of Korea, Paraguay and Viet Nam stated their 
view that mainland China had been branded an aggres- 
sor by the United Nations and did not meet the require- 
ments for membership. 

After discussion of rules of voting procedure, Joao 
Carlos Muniz of Brazil was elected conference president 
and Pavel Winkler of Czechoslovakia vice-president, 
both by acclamation. Mr. Muniz spoke to the con- 
ference on the work that lay ahead. He noted that 
twelve nations—including those with the most advanced 
development in the field of atomic energy—had agreed 
upon and jointly presented the draft statute for con- 
sideration, and this fact he regarded as “perhaps the 
most promising diplomatic achievement of the postwar 
period.” It might yet prove, he said, to be “the first step 
forward towards peace and happiness and well-being for 
all people, wherever they may live. The draft statute is not 
the perfect instrument that it may become once acquired 
experience, scientific and technological developments 
and the establishment of more cordial relations among 
nations have opened the way to improvements and 
changes of substance. It represents, however, a common 
denominator, a balance struck between reality and 
aspiration. That balance cannot be disrupted without 
serious or even fatal consequences to the very cause to 
which we are pledged: the peaceful, worldwide utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy.” 

Mr. Muniz referred to the provisions in the draft 
statute for safeguards and controls. “It is perhaps the 
first time that such a system has been devised and 
agreed upon by the strongest powers that the world has 
ever seen,” he declared. “The whole mechanism of this 
system is going to be put to the test, also for the first 
time; and I shall not be very far from the truth if I say 
that, for the first time, there is a good prospect of 
success. 

“The results of such an experiment I shall not try 
to foretell. I am, nevertheless, convinced that, if the con- 
trols applied by the Agency prove fair and effective, 
they will bring into the international picture the element 
of confidence without which no lasting peace can ever 
be attained. If nothing else, this would be ample reward 
for years and years of patient and strenuous efforts. 
Confidence is the cornerstone of peace. In a world 
divided, such as ours today, it is the element that, once 
established, could help us move out of the dark abyss 
of mortal apprehensions into the sunlit lands of plenty 
and progress. Confidence will bring about the day in 
which military requirements—the great deterrent today 
against warlike adventures—may be totally superfluous 
and all the world’s natural resources entirely con- 
secrated to the labors of peace. It is, however, a slow 
process. Many months and years will have to elapse, 
many steps will have to be taken, before a climate of 
mutual confidence is abroad in the world. We are now 
about to take one of these steps by a great experiment 
in international relations: the establishment of a work- 
ing system of controls and inspection.” 
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End of the four-week Conference on the Statute of the 

International Atomic Energy Agency was marked by 

the signature of seventy nations, In this picture Dr. M. 

V. Pasechnik of the Ukrainian SSR signs on behalf of 
his country. 


The conference received a message from President 
Eisenhower of the United States, who recalled that last 
February the United States offered to make available to 
friendly nations for peaceful uses 20,000 kilograms of 
nuclear materials, an amount equal to that allocated 
for similar uses within the United States. He said that out 
of this 20,000 kilograms the United States would make 


available to the International Atomic Energy Agency 
5,000 kilograms (11,000 pounds) of nuclear fuel ura- 
nium-235. In addition, he told the conference, the 
United States “will continue to make available to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency nuclear materials 
that will match in amount the sum of all quantities of 
such materials made similarly available by all other 
members of the International Agency, and on com- 
parable terms, for the period between the establishment 
of the Agency and July 1, 1960.” President Eisenhower 
called on other nations to make available amounts of 
material to the extent of their ability. 

The governments which signed the statute on October 
26 were the following: Albania, Argentina, Australia, 


- Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, 


Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, Iceland, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Israel, Japan, Republic of Korea, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Libya, Monaco, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Sudan, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Syria, Thailand, Turkey, Ukraine, 
Union of South Africa, USSR, United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay, Vatican City, Venezuela, Viet Nam 
and Yugoslavia. 
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Developing Atomic Energy 


for Mankind’s Benefit 


During August and September, while delegates to the Conference on 
the Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency were preparing to 
assemble at United Nations Headquarters in New York, seven scientists 
present at the 1955 atomic energy meeting in Geneva made radio reports 
on atomic develepments in their countries since the previous year. Partial 
texts of four of these reports have appeared in the United Nations Review. 
Following herewith is the partial text of another. 


By SIR JOHN COCKCROFT 
United Kingdom member of the Advisory Committee 
on the 1955 International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, and Director of the Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment at Harwell, England. 


“~~ first important contribution of the United King- 

dom to the application of atomic energy was the 
production and distribution of radioactive isotopes. 
These radioactive forms of the elements are produced 
in the Harwell atomic pile BEPO and in the Cum- 
berland atomic piles. We now produce over 100 dif- 
ferent radioactive isotopes. Many of these are distributed 
direct from Harwell to users. Others require to be in- 
corporated into chemical compounds and this is done 
at the Radiochemical Centre at Amersham, which is a 
satellite of Harwell. 

The two centres now distribute about 22,000 con- 
signments a year of radioactive products and the output 
is increasing at a rate of about 25 per cent a year. They 
are now making great contributions to biological re- 
search, to medicine and to industry. The United King- 
dom facilities for radioisotope production will be greatly 
increased by the new reactor DIDO which will come into 
operation in September of this year. This will enable 
our production of radioactive cobalt in particular to be 
greatly increased and some of the important properties 
of radioisotopes such as the radioactivity per unit vol- 
ume will be increased fortyfold. This higher specific 
activity can be of great importance in some biological 
researches such as the study of anaemia. The United 
Kingdom is at present the greatest exporter of radio- 
active isotopes in the world. Through its Harwell isotope 
school it trains each year 200 scientists, many of them 
from overseas, in the use of these iostopes. The demand 
on the school shows no sign of diminishing. 

During 1956 the Research Group of the Aga will 
found the Wantage Radiation Laboratory at a satellite 
site six miles from Harwell. This laboratory will be 
equipped with very intense sources of radiation from 
the electron linear accelerator, from radiocobalt and 
radiocaesium. These sources will be used in collabora- 
tion with representatives of industry, for the study of 
the application of radiation to industry and agriculture. 
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In a few years enormous sources of radiation should be 
available to industry from radioactive waste products 
from the nuclear power program. 

The United Kingdom is also playing a pioneering role 
in the large-scale development of nuclear power. Our 
first large-scale nuclear power station is nearing com- 
pletion at Calder Hall in Cumberland. This power sta- 
tion derives its heat from two nuclear reactors which 
consist of a core of pure graphite blocks and bars of 
uranium metal. The uranium metal rods are heated by 
the uranium chain reaction to a temperature of 400°C 
and the heat is transferred by circulating carbon 
dioxide gas to four steam generators. The steam then 
drives turbo alternators just as in a conventional power 
station. 

The first reactor of this power station started to 
operate in May of this year and by early 1957 the sta- 
tion is expected to deliver 65,000 kilowatts of electricity 
or more to the National Electricity Grid. Three further 
stations of this same kind are being built and will be 
completed by 1960. 

The gas-cooled, graphite-moderated reactors used in 
Britain’s first power stations are very suitable for the 
special situation of Britain. They use materials which 
are readily available, such as graphite and uranium in 
its natural proportions. The pressure inside the reactor 
is low and the use of a gas to transfer the heat means 
that the corrosion problems are slight. The reactor has 
also good safety characteristics. And this is important in 
a small country like Britain. 

This type of nuclear power station is now being fur- 
ther developed by industry as a first stage of a con- 
struction program of twelve large-scale nuclear power 
stations for the Electricity Authorities of Britain. 
Designs for the improved power stations are being pre- 
pared in association with the Electricity Authorities by 
four industrial organizations and tenders for the stations 
will be submitted this year. The electrical power output 
of the improved stations is likely to be much larger 
than the Calder Hall power station. This will be 
achieved by a combination of straightforward engineer- 
ing improvements, 

We expect that the cost of electrical power from the 
stations will be approximately the same as the cost of 
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power for coal stations. 

Nuclear power is important to Britain, not because 
it will reduce costs appreciably in the next decade, but 
because it will make a substantial contribution to our 
emergy resources. Our energy requirements are predicted 
to increase by the equivalent of 60 million tons of coal 
by 1965 and the equivalent of 125 million tons by 
1975. It seems unlikely that our coal production can be 
increased by more than a few million tons a year, so 
that the balance will have to be found from oil or coal 
imports and from nuclear energy. The import of oil and 
coal is a heavy burden on our balance of payments. We 
hope therefore to obtain from nuclear power energy 
equivalent of at least 40 million tons of coal a year 
by 1975. 

We believe that the gas-cooled reactor is capable of 
still further improvement by research and development. 
We may even be able to operate future designs at high 
enough temperatures to drive gas turbines and this 
would have many advantages. Certainly the power out- 
put per reactor is likely to be substantially increased. 

We are also engaged in the development of more 
advanced types of nuclear power stations. Thus we are 
studying the so-called breeder reactors, which if suc- 
cessful would greatly reduce the amount of uranium 
required for a nuclear power program. We have already 
built and operated two small reactors of this kind—we 
call them ZEPHYR and ZEUS at Harwell—and are now 
building at Dounreay in the North of Scotland the first 
large-scale breeder reactor. This should develop 60,000 
kilowatts of heat and it will provide the experience on 
which a full-scale prototype power breeder reactor 
could be built to operate in the 1960’s. 

We are also studying, in collaboration with industry, 
nuclear propulsion systems for application to com- 
mercial shipping. The production of competitive power 
for such purposes is a more difficult problem than the 
competitive production of electricity, and we do not yet 
know whether and when this will be possible. 


From our reactor development studies we expect in 
due course to be able to determine whether nuclear 
power stations producing a few thousand kilowatts of 
electricity can be built to be competitive with diesel 
power for use in remote mining areas and in some of 
the so-called “underdeveloped countries.” In such areas 
electricity is required in blocks of a few thousand kilo- 
watts, rather than in blocks of hundreds of thousands 
of kilowatts. Nuclear power would have the advantage 
of doing away with the problem of transport of fuel to 
remote areas. But in order to be competitive with diesel 
generators, power would have to be developed at costs 
between two pence and three pence per unit. Small 
nuclear power stations of this type would have to use 
the so-called enriched fuel, that is, fuel in which the pro- 
portion of light uranium is increased. The reactors 
would need to be very free from maintenance troubles 
and a substantial development program will be required 
to achieve this. 

Britain has a clear line of development for large- 
scale nuclear power for the next ten years, and this line 
of development is likely to be applicable to other coun- 
tries using large amounts of electrical power. Our pro- 
gram, however, looks beyond this and we are looking 
out for other types of nuclear power systems which 
seem to offer long-term economic advantages. 

The development of competitive nuclear power in 
small units and commercial propulsion systems is at a 
much earlier stage and we will require several years 
before we are clear about the prospects. 

However, the progress of atomic energy development 
is extremely rapid and already since the Geneva Con- 
ference ideas have changed quite substantially. In par- 


-ticular the outputs of nuclear power stations seem 


likely to be larger and therefore the costs per unit output 
should be lower. The tempo of development is likely to 
speed up rather than to diminish. Under these cir- 
cumstances it would be a bold man to predict the state 
of development ten years from now. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN BRIEF 


(November 12 through December 15) 


Plenary Action 


Nov. 12: The Assembly voted 
unanimously to admit three new 
Members—Sudan, Morocco and Tu- 
nisia—endorsing recommendation of 
the Security Council. The Sudan re- 
ceived 76 votes, Morocco 77 votes, 
and Tunisia 78 votes. The new Mem- 
bers brought total United Nations 
membership to 79. 

Nov. 16. By roll-call vote of 47 to 
24, with 8 abstentions, the Assembly 
decided not to include on its agenda 
an item proposed by India concerning 
Chinese representation. It decided fur- 
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ther not to consider at the current ses- 
sion any proposals to exclude the rep- 
resentatives of the Government of the 
Republic of China or to seat represen- 
tatives of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of 
China. 


Nov. 21. The Assembly urged the 
USSR Government and Hungarian au- 
thorities to take immediate steps to 
halt deportation of Hungarian citizens 
and return those deported to their 
homes promptly. It also stressed the 
need for prompt compliance with ear- 
lier resolutions calling for withdrawal 


of Soviet troops from Hungary and 
for dispatch of observers to be named 
by the Secretary-General to make an 
on-the-spot examination of the situa- 
tion in Hungary. A second resolution 
urged Hungary to aceede to the Sec- 
retary-General’s request that it co-op- 
erate in permitting admission of ob- 
servers, “without prejudice to its 
sovereignty.” Another resolution urged 
governments and non-governmental or- 
ganizations to make contributions for 
care and resettlement of Hungarian 
refugees to the Secretary-General, to 
the Office of the United Nations High 
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Commissioner for Refugees or to other 
appropriate agencies. They were also 
asked to coordinate their aid programs 
with the High Commissioner’s Office. 

Nov. 24. By 63 votes to 5, with 10 
abstentions, the Assembly adopted an 
Afro-Asian resolution reiterating the 
Assembly's earlier resolutions for the 
prompt withdrawal of British, French 
and Israeli troops from Egypt. It was 
noted with regret that, according to 
information received by the Secretary- 
General, two-thirds of the French 
forces remained in Egypt, all United 
Kingdom troops remained, and no Is- 
raeli forces had been withdrawn, al- 
though a considerable time had elapsed 
since the Assembly’s earlier resolu- 
tions on the subject of withdrawal. 
A second resolution, concerning the 
functions of UNEF and the clearance 
of the Suez Canal, was adopted by a 
vote of 65-0 with 9 abstentions. 


Nov. 26. A resolution on the ad- 
ministrative and financial arrangements 
for the United Nations Force was 
adopted by 52 votes to 9, with 13 ab- 
stentions. The resolution authorized 
the Secretary-General to set up a spe- 
cial account to meet the expenses of 
UNEF. It also decided that an initial 
sum of $10 million be established for 
costs of the UNEF and authorized the 
Secretary-General, pending receipt of 
funds from the special account, to ad- 
vance funds from the Organization's 
Capital Working Fund. 

Dec. 7. The Assembly endorsed Sec- 
ond Committee recommendations con- 
cerning the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance. The Assembly 
concurred in the Committee authori- 
zation to the Technical Assistance 
Board to make changes in allocations 
authorized for 1957 which might be 
necessary to provide for the full use 
of contributions to the Expanded Pro- 
gram, providing such changes do not 
exceed 3 percent of the total allocated 
to organizations participating in the 
Program. 

Acting on the report of the Agent- 
General of the United Nations Kore- 
an Reconstruction Agency the Assem- 
bly commended the Agent-General for 
the excellent progress made in aiding 
the Korean people and repairing dev- 
astation caused by the Korean conflict. 
It also commended the progress made 
in carrying out the 1955 Assembly’s 
wishes that the Agency’s programs be 
“expeditiously implemented” to the 
maximum possible extent within avail- 
able funds. 

The Assembly endorsed various fi- 
nancial reports, including those on 
UNICEF, the United Nations Refugee 
Fund and the United Nations Joint 
Staff Pension Board. 

The Assembly elected the Philip- 
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pines to membership in the Security 
Council, filling the vacancy caused 
by the withdrawal of Yugoslavia. The 
vote, on the first ballot, was: Philip- 
pines 51; Czechoslovakia 20. The non- 
permanent seat taken by the Philip- 
pimes expires at the end of 1957. 

Dec. 4. Reiterating its earlier reso- 
lutions for the end of Soviet interven- 
tion in Hungary’s internal affairs, the 
deportation of Hungarian citizens and 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
the country, the Assembly set Dec. 7 
as the deadline for the USSR and 
Hungarian authorities to communicate 
their consent to the Secretary-General 
to receive United Nations observers 
in Hungary. The Assembly also rec- 
ommended that Mr. Hammarskjold 
should arrange for the immediate dis- 
patch of observers to Hungary, and 
other countries “as appropriate.” 

Dec. 10. On the nomination of the 
Secretary-General, the Assembly elect- 
ed by acclamation Auguste Lindt, of 
Switzerland, as United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees. He fills 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Dr. G. J. van Heuvan Goedhart. 

Dec. 12. By 55 votes to 8, with 13 
abstentions, the Assembly adopted a 
20-nation resolution which condemned 
the Soviet Union's violation of the 
Charter. depriving Hungary of its in- 
dependence and the Hungarian people 
of the exercise of their fundamental 
rights. The resolution called on the 
USSR to make immediate arrange- 
ments to withdraw its troops from 
Hungary, under United Nations ob- 
servation. It also asked the Secretary- 
General to take any initiative he con- 
sidered helpful on the Hungarian 
problem, in conformity with Charter 
principles and Assembly resolutions. 

Dec. 13. By vote of 64-0 with 9 
abstentions, the Assembly approved 
the union of British Togoland with an 
independent Gold Coast. It resolved, 
with agreement of the Administering 
Authority, that on the day the Gold 
Coast attains independence and the 
union takes place, the Trusteeship 
Agreement for the territory should 
cease to be in force “the objectives of 
Trusteeship having been attained.” By 
unanimous vote the Assembly ex- 
pressed “high appreciation” for the 
work of the United Nations Plebiscite 
Commission, Eduardo Espinosa y Pri- 
eto, who supervised the plebiscite in 
British Togoland last Mav. 

Dec. 14. The Assemblv, bv a vote 
of 58-2, with 8 abstentions, endorsed 
its General (Steering) Committee's 
recommendations to include on the 
current agenda the complaint by the 
USSR of United States intervention in 
the domestic affairs of Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Pol- 


and, Romania, and the USSR, and “its 
subversive activity against those states.” 


Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee 


Nov. 30: The Committee confirmed 
the allocations recommended by the 
Technical Assistance Committee of 
the Economic and Social Council for 
the 1957 Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance. 

Dec. 10: The Committee rejected 
by a vote of 44 to 10, with 14 absten- 
tions, a draft resolution which would 
have requested the Economic and So- 
cial Council to re-examine at its twen- 
ty-fourth session its decision urging 
government to make technical assist- 
ance contributions exceeding $500,000 
in the form of readily usable curren- 
cies. 

Dec. 1]: By a vote of 62 to 7, with 
2 abstentions, the Committee adopted 
an amended sixteen-nation resolution 
dealing with the problem of utilization 
of currencies in contributions to the 
Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance. The resolution decided to re- 
fer the records of the debate on this 
subject during the present session of 
the General Assembly to the Econom- 
ic and Social Council and the Techni- 
cal Assistance Committee. 

The Committee adopted a resolu- 
tion submitted by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral approving the recommendation of 
the Economic and Social Council that 
the regulations concerning the Work- 
ing Capital and Reserve Fund of the 
Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance be amended. These amend- 
ments would bring the regulations into 
line with those of the United Nations’ 
Working Capital Fund. The Commit- 
tee also invited governments to give 
the fullest support to the Expanded 
Program when they consider their 
pledges in order to ensure its contin- 
ued growth. 

Dec. 12: The Committee endorsed 
the recommendations of the Secretary- 
General for increased activity in the 
field of public administration. Debate 
began on the economic development 
of underdeveloped countries. 


Third (Social, Humanitarian 
and Cultural) Committee 


Nov. 22: The Committee approved 


a recommendation on reconstitution 
of the Executive Board of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. As of Janu- 
ary 1, 1957, the automatic member- 
ship in the Executive Board of the 
Social Commission will cease, and all 
members will be designated by the 
Economic and Social Council as seats 
become vacant, with the present mem- 
bers serving until the expiration of 
their terms. Board members will be 
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chosen from among Member States or 
from the specialized agencies, and will 
be designated “without prejudice to 
the terms of the states already elected 
and with due regard to geographic dis- 
tribution and the the representation of 
the major contributing and recipient 
countries.” By a vote of 24 to 3, with 
42 abstentions, the Committee adopted 
an amendment by the Dominican Re- 
public increasing the membership from 
26 to 30. 

Nov. 29: By a vote of 49 to 0, with 
19 abstentions, the Committee called 
for continued efforts to solve the ref- 
ugee problem through voluntary re- 
patriation, resettlement and integra- 
tion. The resolution asked the High 
Commissioner to develop a compre- 
hensive assessment of the material and 
financial needs of the Hungarian refu- 
gees in consultation with the Secre- 
tary-General and with the governments 
concerned. The assessment would be 
submitted to the UNREF Executive 
Committee for approval at the earliest 
possible date. The resolution also ex- 
pressed appreciation to the Austrian 
Government for receiving and assist- 
ing the refugees entering its territory. 
It expressed grave concern a* the 
shortfall in government contributions 
to the Refugee Fund, established at 
$16,000,000, and urged contributions 
to the Fund so that the four-year pro- 
gram planned may be implemented by 
the end of 1958, and the targets for 
1956 and 1957 reached. 

Nov. 30: The Committee adopted 
a resolution honoring the memory of 
the late Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goed- 
hart, of the Netherlands, formerly 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, who died last July. The 
resolution provided for a plaque to be 
placed in the Palais des Nations in 
Geneva. 

Dec. 11: The Committee completed 
the draft of a convention on the na- 
tionality of married women and rec- 
ommended that the Assembly open 
the convention for signature and rati- 
fication at the end of the present ses- 
sion. 


Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee 


Dec. 6: Committee began consider- 
ation of the question of South West 
Africa. By varying votes it decided to 
hear the Rev. Michael Scott and 
Mourumba K. Getzen, speaking on 
behalf of the indigenous population. 
Committee also adopted a Liberian 
proposal on the admissibility of hear- 
ing petitioners from the territory. This 
called on the Assembly to accept and 
endorse the International Court’s ad- 
visory opinion to the effect that such 
hearings are admissible. General de- 
bate on South West Africa continued 
through December 16. 
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Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee 


Dec. 4: Consideration began on a 
United Kingdom proposal to establish 
a $50 million budget ceiling for the 
regular United Nations budget for 
1957. : 

Dec. 6: By a vote of 30 to 23, with 
11 abstentions, (15 members absent) 
the Committee rejected the first oper- 
ative paragraph, including the annex, 
of the United Kingdom proposal. In 
agreement with the sponsor the re- 
mainder of the draft was not voted. 


Dec. 10: By 43 votes to 0, with 12 
abstentions, the Committee recom- 
mended that the Assembly accept the 
financial report and account of UNKRA, 
for the financial year ended June 30, 
1956 and the certificates of the Board 
of Auditors. 

Dec. 11: The Committee began 
consideration of the budget estimates 
for 1957. It approved, unanimously, 
the recommendation of the Advisory 
Committee for an appropriation for 
1957 under section 33, the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, in the amount 
of $617,000. 

The Committee also decided, unani- 
mously, that provision should be in- 
cluded in the 1957 appropriations for 
a meeting in Geneva of the Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation. 

The recommendation of the Advi- 
sory Committee for an appropriation 
of $556,850 under section 1, (the 
General Assembly, Commissions and 
Committees, for 1957) was adopted 
unanimously. The Committee then ap- 
proved the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee for the following 
sections: Section 2, the Security Coun- 
cil, Commissions and Committees, 
pro forma, unanimously; Section 3, the 
Economic and Social Council, Com- 
missions and Committees, $144,600. 
Section 3a, the Permanent Central 
Opium Board and Drug Supervisory 
Body, $29,400. Section 3b, regional 
economic commissions, $77,500. Sec- 
tion 4, the Trusteeship Council, Com- 
missions and Committees, $50,000 
(provisional) ; Section 6, Offices of the 
Secretary-General, $2,127,400; Section 
6a, Office of the Under-Secretaries 
without Department, $214,400; Sec- 
tion 7, Department of Political and 
Security Council Affairs, $557,000. 


The Committee aproved, by 48 
votes to none, with 12 abstentions, the 
recommendation of the Advisory 
Committee for an appropriation for 
1957 under Section 7a, the Secretariat 
of the Military Staff Committee, in the 
amount of $112,000. The Committee 
also approved the recommendation of 
the Advisory Committee for an appro- 


priation for 1957 under Section 18, 
the United Nations Office at Geneva, 
in the amount of $5,055,300. 

The Committee approved, on first 
reading, a United States proposal for 
a budgetary credit of $3,819,800 for 
Section 16, the amount requested by 
the Secretary-General in his original 
estimates. The recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee for an appropri- 
ation under Section 5, special missions 
and related activities, for 1957 in the 
amount of $1,785,000 was also adopt- 
ed, as was the recommendation for an 
appropriation under section 5a, the 
United Nations Field Service, for 1957 
in the amount of $768,700. 

The Committee approved an appro- 
priation under Section 9, Department 
of Trusteeship and Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, for 
1957 in the amount of $796,000. 

The Committee also approved 
the recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee for appropriation for 
1957 under the following sections: 
Section 19, Office of the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, $766,500; 
Section 23, payment of special repre- 
sentational expenses to under-secre- 
taries or officers of equivalent rank at 
Headquarters, $50,000; Section 24, 
hospitality, $20,000. 

A proposal by the USSR that the 
recommendation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee for an appropriation of $1,393,- 
900 under Section 25, contractual 
printing, for 1957 should be reduced 
by $43,900 was rejected. 

The Committee continued consider- 
ation of the question of the apportion- 
ment of the expenses of the United 
Nations Emergency Force through 
December 15. 


Sixth (Legal) Committee 


Nov. 21: The Committee consid- 
ered the question of amending Article 
11 of the Statute of the International 
Law Commission relating to the fill- 
ing of casual vacancies on the Com- 
mission. Without vote it was decided 
not to recommend the amendment of 
this Article. 

Nov. 28: The Committee, by 68 
votes to 0, with 1 abstention, agreed 
to increase the membership of the In- 
ternational Law Commission from 15 
to 21. It recommended that three of 
the additional seats should go to Afri- 
can and Asian countries, one to East- 
ern Europe, one to Western Europe 
and one on a rotating basis to Latin 
America and Commonwealth coun- 
tries. 

Dec. 14: The Committee completed 
debate on the report of the Interna- 
tional Law Commission, dealing main- 
ly with the law of the sea and related 
problems. 
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The General Debate 


(Continued from page 27) 


In many lands urgent and basic needs 
of the people are now sacrificed to prep- 
arations for war, The feeling of security, 
essential to progress and well-being, is 
absent from the world. 

In recent weeks two serious cases have 
nearly set the world on fire. 

If such is the condition of the world 
eleven years after the war, the United 
Nations has fallen short of the hopes that 
were placed in it, a hard fact we must 
face honestly. Up to the present the Or- 
ganization has failed to give the world 
confidence in an abiding peace. 

Admittedly, there is a weakness in the 
Organization: the inability or unwilling- 
ness of nations to enforce the principles 
of the Charter, owing to their own lack 
of confidence or selfish prevarication. 
Thus a climate of insincerity and unbe- 
lief has enveloped our Organization—a 
climate alien to that in which the Charter 
was framed 

There is a vast discrepancy between 
the ideals of the Charter and the reality 
of power politics. Certain great powers 
ignore the Charter whenever it suits their 
immediate interests to do so. For ex- 
ample, Greece, in its efforts for the ap- 
plications of self-determination for its 
fellow-countrymen in Cyprus, has met 
with consistent lack of understanding on 
the part of a great power, one of the 
original signatories of the Charter. 

No one—not even that occupying 
power—contests the fact that the demand 
of the people of Cyprus to live in free- 
dom is reasonable, moral and legitimate. 
Moreover, for a long time Greece sought 
a solution through amicable negotiations 
within the framework of traditional 
Anglo-Greek friendship. 

Only when Greece became convinced 
by the unyielding attitude of the United 
Kingdom that all attempts at compromise 
were futile did it consent to present the 
Cypriot demand to the United Nations: 
this was not raised by Greece, but by 
the people of Cyprus itself. 

Greece is not using the Cyprus ques- 
tion in a bid for territorial expansion; it 
is a duty. The liberation of any people 
in bondage is the duty of every free na- 
tion. The people of Cyprus has a right 
freely to determine its future destiny. 
Greece seeks only freedom for the Cy- 
priots and will recognize whatever deci- 
sion they take. 

If the United Nations is to fulfil its 
role and save humanity it must without 
delay take the necessary measures to im- 
pose acceptance and observance of these 
principles: first, all nations, large and 
small, are equal; second, no nation shall 
resort to violence in settling its differ- 
ences; third, the decisions and recommen- 
dations of the United Nations shall be 
binding, even when they run counter to 
national objectives. 

Since experience has taught us that we 
cannot rely on the good faith of indi- 
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vidual Members, we must take positive 
collective measures: 

(a) Progressive disarmament under- 
taken simultaneously by all nations, until 
total disarmament is attained. 

(b) Creation of a United Nations po- 
lice force, capable of ensuring interna- 
tional order. The present Middle East ex- 
periment is a small step in the right di- 
rection. 

(c) Monopoly of atomic weapons to 
be held by the United Nations; this 
would also implement the beneficent 
efforts of the Atomic Energy Agency to 
divert atomic energy to peaceful uses. 

Measures should also be taken to en- 
sure that all international problems, 


without exception, are submitted to the 
Organization for study and solution. 


ARGENTINA — 
Anibal Osvalde Olivieri 


‘Two serious situations threaten to dis- 

rupt the harmony of international 
relations achieved since the war at the 
cost of so much effort: the conflict in 
the Middle East and the situation in 
Hungary. 

Argentina desires that the Hungarian 
people be allowed to determine their own 
future, without outside interference; that 
a final solution be achieved of the prob- 
lem of the Middle Eastern conflict; that 
every people be able, in the full exercise 
of the principles of human rights, to 
determine its own destiny, without any 
interference, in the spirit of the Charter. 

To have human coexistence based on 
liberty and justice, we must ensure that 
human rights will be strengthened until 
they may be imposed with indestructible 
force. 

The responsibility facing the interna- 
tional community is a grave one: to jus- 
tify its existence, no effort should be 
spared to strengthen human rights. 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights of 1948 is a fundamental charter 
for all states. In it are set forth a long 
series of individual and personal rights, 
as well as social, economic and political 
rights. The United Nations must not for- 
get that it is, first and foremost, the 
expression of the indomitable faith in 
human coexistence. The United Nations 
does not have only the grave responsibil- 
ity of creating and disseminating a con- 
sciousness of the sacred and indivisible 
character of human rights. It must also 
ensure that arbitrary and violent im- 
pulses do not threaten the human rights 
which are the essential bases of indi- 
vidual, national and international life. 
Universal recognition of that fact will 
give the world a practical formula for a 
stable peace, for liberty and law. 

The Argentine Government has re- 
quested a draft convention for a system 
of United Nations consultative machin- 
ery. Situations arise from time to tie 
in the world which might . jeopardize 
international peace and security. These 
are not discussed in the United Nations 


either because their importance and their 
possible effects have not been clearly 
defined or because it is felt that the veto 
may prevent action being taken by the 
Security Council, or because the General 
Assembly is not in session at the time. 
This practice may weaken the United 
Nations, as has been pointed out on a 
number of occasions by the Secretary- 
General. We believe that the assessment 
of any situation which may arise should 
be carried out within the United Nations. 
Present machinery does not offer any 
possibilities of doing that. For that 
reason Argentina has suggested a proced- 
ure which would allow the United Na- 
tions to exchange views on any particular 
international happening around a _ con- 
ference table. If it were then considered 
necessary, the problem could be _ sub- 
mitted to the Security Council or to the 
General Assembly, or the consultative 
meeting itself might arrive at a suitable 
solution. That the problem was being 
dealt with in the United Nations would 
in itself reassure people and perhaps 
prevent impulsive action and thus make 
possible the solution of a conflict in 
due time. 

It may now be inopportune, because 
of the present circumstances, but disar- 
mament is an absolutely vital problem, 
the discussion of which cannot be post- 
poned. The wounds of the Second World 
War have not yet healed, yet already we 
hear ominous, warlike rumbles. Human- 
ity is waiting for words of reassurance 
from this Assembly and positive action 
in the immediate future. We cannot fail 
to answer that demand. This Assembly 
cannot close its session without having 
fulfilled its mission, 

With other countries, Argentina has 
proposed that the number of representa- 
tives should be increased in the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and in the International Law Com- 
mission. The admission of nineteen new 
Members to the United Nations makes 
this increase desirable; not an excessive 
increase, but one to allow the new Mem- 
bers to be represented on these various 
bodies and to ensure an equitable geo- 
graphical distribution. 

In the economic field, international 
cooperation has continued and great 
efforts are being made by a number of 
institutions and programs, some of them 
within the framework of the United 
Nations and some of them in regional 
bodies or through bilateral pacts. 


NEW ZEALAND — 
T. L. MacDonald 


AJyew ZEALAND’S concern with the main- 
4 tenance of peace in the Pacific area is 
a direct one. But history has also given 
tragic proof of the importance of the 
Middle East to our security and com- 
munications. Eighty thousand of our sol- 
diers, out of a population of less than 
two million, fought in the Middle East 
in the Second World War for the victory 
which made possible the founding of this 
Organization. 

From the outset New Zealand had full 
confidence in the intentions underlying 
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the action taken with France by the 
United Kingdom. There have been other 
times when the United Kingdom, virtually 
alone, has acted in the world interest 
against odds even heavier than the weight 
of adverse opinion. Time will show that 
in this case, too, action was taken in the 
general interest rather than in pursuit of 
narrow ends. High as the immediate costs 
may have been, the long-range results 
both for this Organization and for world 
peace may yet prove salutary. 

We consider it a gain that the extent of 
Soviet penetration in the Middle East and 
the malevolence of its intentions should 
have been unmistakingly exposed. If any 
Middle East nation, proud as they all are 
to have thrown off Western control, 
chooses now to assist the entry into the 
Middle East of Soviet imperialism, then 
it will do so with full knowledge of the 
risks to which it exposes itself and the 
world. 


It is a gain that the situation should 
have provided the stimulus for the crea- 
tion of a United Nations force, perhaps 
the first step towards investing the United 
Nations with the practical means to make 
its decisions effective. It is a gain that it 
should have at last been brought home 
that it is time—perhaps the last opportu- 
nity—for this Organization to stop back- 
ing away from the hard realities and 
difficulties of the Middle East. For make 
no mistake, this Organization has backed 
away. 


New Elements 


In considering a final settlement of the 
Palestine problem account must now be 
taken of the following: the diminishing 
relevance to existing conditions of certain 
provisions of the Assembly’s 1947-48 
resolutions; Israel's successful consolida- 
tion of the statehood conferred on her 
by this Assembly and the clear evidence 
of her determination to maintain it; the 
declared intention of Colonel Nasser to 
destroy Israel and the apparent willing- 
ness of the Soviet Union to assist that 
objective; the manifest inadequacy as 
permanent frontiers of the ‘armistice lines 
agreed on in 1949; the continued exist- 
ence of the refugees in wretched condi- 
tions and the disinclination of either side 
to make the political decisions which 
would alleviate their suffering; the emer- 
gence of an imperative need for unified 
development of the water resources of the 
Jordan Valley; the record of Security 
Council decisions with relation to Suez 
Canal traffic; frontier incidents and proj- 
ects on the Jordan; and, finally, Israel's 
recent attack on Egypt. 


My Government has always taken the 
view that by the creation of Israel, this 
Assembly assumed obligations for the 
future development of relations between 
Israel and her Arab neighbors. It is now 
time to draw the proper lessons from the 
history of this Organization's association 
with the Palestine situation. Surely one 
of those lessons is that the absence of 
open warfare is no assurance of peace. 
The primary obligation of the United Na- 
tions is to see that a just peace is pre- 
served, It is not enough to hold the ring, 
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to examine and discuss recurring abuses 
of armistice agreements. The Organization 
must be resolute and determined in its 
search for a permanent solution. The 
situation which will prevail when the 
United Nations has a force in the Middle 
East capable of taking over from the 
forces of the United Kingdom and France 
will not be static but dynamic. Unless 
steps are taken to make that situation 
better, it will get worse. 


A Lasting Reconciliation 


Clearly the ultimate responsibility in 
this situation must rest with the states 
concerned, The Arab states must accept 
Israel; whatever her transgressions, Israel 
is a state, a Member of this Assembly, 
virtually the creation of this Assembly, 
whose extinction this Assembly will not 
tolerate. But if there is an obligation 
upon the Arab states to accept Israel, 
there is an equal or perhaps a greater 
obligation on Israel to make herself ac- 
ceptable to the Arab states. We favor a 
serious and immediate effort by the As- 
sembly to formulate proposals on the 
basis of which a lasting reconciliation 
might be achieved. Greater and lesser 
powers must all be prepared to accom- 
modate our interests to the purpose and 
our views to the realities of the situation. 


Our sympathy goes out to the people of 
Hungary. They should know that their 
heroic struggle has not been in vain. Free 
people everywhere now know, as they 
have long suspected, that the facade of 
Soviet unity is fragile and can be main- 
tained only by secret police and Russian 
arms, The situation in Hungary has given 
poignant significance to the work of one 
of the United Nations agencies and has 
once again directed attention to the plight 
of those many thousands of people who 
have been driven from their homelands 
and have not yet found permanent homes 
and security elsewhere. 


It will be the duty of this Assembly to 
appoint a successor to the late Dr. van 
Heuven Goedhart. His devotion to the 
cause of the refugees was an inspiration 
to all. But because the funds available 
have fallen short of those requested, refu- 
gees for whom there were firm programs 
of resettlement still await the opportunity 
to start a new life. Would not the most 
permanent memorial to the late High 
Commissioner be a contribution by all 
Members of the funds necessary for the 
successful conclusion of the program un- 
dertaken under his guidance and in- 
spiration? 


Aid and Relief Programs 


We are heartened by the wide sup- 
port accorded the work of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund and the activities 
of the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance. As always, the generosity of 
the United States has been unbounded in 
support of these programs, both of which 
are now truly international in character. 
It is easy to accept the fact that the con- 
tributions of the great Western powers 
will be the mainstay of aid and relief 
programs. It is not unreasonable to ask 


for the general participation of Members 
in these programs. New Zealand has 
translated this opinion into practice by 
its own contributions to the Children’s 
Fund, to the Technical Assistance Funds, 
to UNKRA, to the Refugee Emergency 
Fund and to the Palestine Refugee 
Agency. If all Members gave something, 
that fact would have a special significance 
in emphasizing the international character 
of the programs initiated by the Assembly. 


New Zealand's capital assistance in the 
Colombo Plan, granted at the rate of £1 
million a year, has so far contributed to 
the development of health services, agri- 
culture, irrigation, education and industry 
in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
Burma, Cambodia and Nepal. It has also 
enabled us in New Zealand to gain an 
understanding of the immense problems 
facing these countries and has, we be- 
lieve, strengthened our mutual ties of 
friendship and common interest. 


We welcome those new Members 
whose established right to representation 
here was for so long denied. We reaffirm 
that Japan, with whom we enjoy the most 
friendly relations, is fully qualified to be 
a Member of the United Nations and 
that its qualifications should be forthwith 
recognized in a favorable recommenda- 
tion from the Security Council. 


FRANCE — 
Christian Pineau 


T= eleventh regular session of the 
General Assembly is of special sig- 
nificance not only because of the gravity 
of the problems under consideration, but 
also because it is faced with the whole 
question of the effectiveness, indeed the 
very existence, of the United Nations. 


During the first years of the United Na- 
tions, the Security Council acted with a 
certain degree of effectiveness, especially 
with respect to the evacuation of Soviet 
Union troops from Iran and the aid 
given by the countries known as “satel- 
lites” to the communist uprising in 
Greece. But since 1947 the Council has 
been paralyzed each time there has been 
opposition between the Soviet Union and 
the West. 


It was to overcome the drawbacks of 
an inordinate use of the right of veto by 
the Soviet Union that the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution was put forward to de- 
fine a system making it possible, where 
the Co ncil was rendered helpless, to 
convene the Assembly almost immedi- 
ately. “We had to wait for a case in 
which the United Kingdom and France 
were involved before this system was put 
into effect. We note this fact without 
bitterness and yet not without misgiv- 
ings.” 


Causes of Failure 


Actually, however, the United Nations 
has been unable to solve most of the 
principal political problems referred to it. 
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The major causes of these failures are 
undoubtedly the following: the abuse of 
the right of veto by the Soviet Union; 
the Assembly's inability to make suffi- 
ciently objective examination of the 
problems and to compel respect for its 
recommendations; the examination only 
of the effects, and not of the causes, of 
the political crises submitted for discus- 
sion; and the difficulty of making a 
choice between conciliation and inte7-en- 
tion in current conflicts. 


This year two acute problems have 
arisen—those of Hungary and Egypt— 
which have violently shaken the interna- 
tional Organization. The French Govern- 
ment does not, of course, admit there is 
any basis for comparison between these 
two questions. It would no doubt be in- 
sulting to France and the United King- 
dom to compare them with Russia, but it 
would be even more insulting to Hun- 
gary to compare it with Egypt. 


Egypt's Actions 


An examination of Egypt's actions dur- 
ing these past months will show a whole 
series of threats directed, on the one 
hand, against Israel and, on the other 
hand, against the Western powers. 


The Athos incident established Egypt's 
direct intervention in French affairs. The 
fact that Egyptian soldiers in uniform 
loaded a ship with 70 tons of arms in- 
tended to increase agitation against 
France constitutes the most direct inter- 
ference in a country’s internal affairs. 


The Suez Canal issue assumed the 
greatest significance and showed the 
Egyptian problem in its true light. 


Colonel Nasser did not have the juridi- 
cal right to act unilaterally as he did in 
nationalizing the canal. Many nations, 
however, have raised the problem of na- 
tional independence in connection with 
the nationalization of the canal, as if an 
independent country cannot, in any in- 
stance, be confronted with international 
obligations, If that is so, nothing will be 
possible any longer in matters of interna- 
tional cooperation. Every country will 
have no choice but to close its frontiers. 
Wealthy nations will live in wealth with- 
in their own borders; poor nations will 
live in poverty within theirs. There will 
no longer be any reason to speak of in- 
ternational solidarity. 


The Lendon Conferences 


Without Soviet opposition, the first 
London Conference on the Suez Canal 
issue would certainly have succeeded 
very quickly in finding a system of oper- 
ating the canal acceptable to all. 


The course of the second London Con- 
ference emphasized beyond all doubt the 
canal users’ weakness in the face of the 
arbitrary act of which they had been the 
victims, thus encouraging Colonel Nas- 
ser’s show of intransigence. Great Britain 
and France then came before the Secur- 
ity Council, where they were once again 
confronted with the traditional Soviet 
veto. 
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What was interesting at the time of 
that Council meeting was not so much 
the adoption of the six principles as the 
organization of closed sessions and the 
holding of meetings in the office of the 
United Nations Secretary-General, dur- 
ing which it became possible freely to 
discuss a certain number of problems. 


Israel's Fears 


The general impression in mid-October 
was that of the presence of an immense 
vacuum, which to a very large extent jus- 
tified the fears Israel may have enter- 
tained about Colonel Nasser’s next ven- 
tures. It had received reliable informa- 
tion indicatiug that there was danger of 
its being the next victim of aggression. 
The failure to find a settlement for the 
problems of the Middle East and to end 
certain threats condemned, as it were, Is- 
rael to the necessity of waging preventive 
war. 


Marshal Bulganin’s recent statement 
raising the whole problem of Israel’s ex- 
istence as a state is an immense political 
error, and can only drive the Israeli Gov- 
ernment to acts of desperation. One 
hardly hesitates over methods when there 
is a danger of being wiped off the map 
overnight. 


A choice between Israel and the Arab 
countries is not, however, actually neces- 
sary. It is essential to find the conditions 
for peaceful coexistence between one side 
and the other 


In the face of a conflict that had be- 
come inevitable, sooner or later, the 
French and British Governments were 
guided by the following considerations: 
(i) the need to take into account the ac- 
tual facts and the impotence of the 
United Nations in the Middle East; (ii) 
avoiding any fundamental discrimination 
between the Arab countries and Israel 
without, however, forgetting the threats 
so often uttered by Colonel Nasser; (iii) 
trying to protect the Suez Canal zone 
—through force of circumstances, it was 
not possible to prevent Egypt from block- 
ing the canal without any justification or 
military grounds and contrary to the 
Convention of 1888; (iv) attempting to 
avert Soviet intervention, which had for 
several months taken the form of mas- 
sive shipments of all types of weapons, 
and which might ultimately have re- 
sulted in the outbreak of a world war. 


Hitler’s March Recalled 


From a strictly formal viewpoint, 
France recognizes the merit in the criti- 
cism voiced against launching military 
operations when not directly attacked. 
But here it is relevant to make a com- 
parison with the situation that arose with 
Hitler’s march into the Rhineland in 
March 1936. If the French Government 
had then been able to take action against 
Germany, a small-scale conflict would 
have broken out, but it would probably 
have ended quickly. A few men would 
nevertheless have been killed, and the 
Government would have borne the re- 


sponsibility for its act in the eyes of the 
world. No one would have known or 
guessed that, by acting in this way, it 
had prevented the twenty million dead of 
the Second World War. “The problem is 
not always to try to postpone meeting 
one’s obligations.” 


As to the military operations in Egypt, 
the most important element in the short 
campaign is the enormous amount of 
military equipment and materiel from the 
Soviet Union captured by the Israeli 
army in the Sinai Desert. It is impossible 
to believe that such equipment could 
have been utilized by the Egyptian army 
alone, which everyone knows has very 
few specialists and technicians 

Everything must lead to the belief that 
this stockpiled equipment was waiting for 
the volunteers who, at the chosen time, 
would descend on Egypt and would use 
it more effectively. 


The main purpose of the Franco- 
British action was the destruction of air- 
craft supplied in large quantities by the 
Soviet Union. 


The only really bloody and unfortunate 
episode in this campaign was the one in 
Port Said; but the lies broadcast by the 
Cairo radio were partially responsible for 
this. As a matter of fact, the city of 
Port Said had surrendered and it seemed 
that calm would prevail when the an- 
nouncement of the bombardment of Lon- 
don and Paris by Soviet atomic rockets, 
as well as of an impending landing by 
Russian troops, had the effect of driving 
the local population to futile actions 
which could have been avoided. 

The foregoing summary shows, in any 
event, “that the Israeli action, on the one 
hand, like that of France and Great 
Britain, on the other, even though they 
took place outside the framework of the 
United Nations—for which we can be 
reproached—have absolutely nothing in 
common with the Soviet action in Hun- 
gary.” 


Soviet Action in Hungary 


Hungary was not threatening Russia; 
it merely wished to gain its independence 
and freedom. The purpose of the Soviet 
action was to change the country’s in- 
ternal political life, which was not true 
of France and Great Britain in Egypt. 
Its aim was not to destroy dangerous 
military equipment but to break the re- 
sistance of a people to oppression and 
poverty. It was not carried out in the de- 
sire to avoid loss of life, and the pictures 
drawn by the refugees of the atrocities 
committed speak for themselves in that 
regard. 

The French Government and French 
public opinion have regretted, first, that 
the Security Council, as well as the spe- 
cial session of the General Assembly, 
considered the Suez problem as more im- 
portant than the Hungarian problem; and 
second, that the effects of the crisis were 
discussed at length, whereas its causes 
were always neglected and no provision 
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was made to prevent the recurrence of 
these causes. 

Certain votes have “shocked us”"— 
those cast by friendly countries from 
which a very different attitude in regard 
to Hungary might have been expected. 

Nevertheless, the United Nations is to 
be given credit for the idea of creating 
an international force, though it is to be 
deplored that this force is able to act in 
Egypt and not in Hungary. This neces- 
sarily lessens the moral value of its inter- 
vention. 


Differences in Attitude 


The attitudes of the various powers 
concerned toward the recommendations 
made to them by the General Assembly 
merit emphasis. 

The Israel Government quickly ac 
cepted the cease-fire at a time when it 
could have easily taken advantage of its 
victory, thus protecting itself from any 
future surprise attack. It agreed to with- 
draw its troops from the Sinai Peninsula. 

France and Great Britain agreed to a 
cease-fire at a date which many of their 
opponents themselves felt to be prema- 
ture. It would indeed have been desirable 
to ensure the protection of the whole 
Suez Canal and to prevent more ships 
from being scuttled there by Egypt. This 
could have been done without further 
bloodshed, in view of the virtual absence 
of resistance on the part of the Egyp- 
tian army. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
pushed the Assembly's recommendation 
on Hungary aside with a careless ges- 
ture. Then, during a recent debate, it 
threw responsibility for its own act on its 
victims. It also tried to prevent any set- 
tlement from being reached on the Suez 
affair and to revive the conflict in the 
Middle East by raising the possibility of 
sending Soviet volunteers to Egypt and 
by increasing its deliveries of arms to 
Syria. 

The Egyptian Government itself has 
agreed to those United Nations recom- 
mendations favorable to it, but not to 
those which it considered troublesome— 
for example, the stationing of the inter- 
national force in the canal _ region. 
Nevertheless, it is hard to see how this 
force could have no role to play in su- 
pervising the clearing of the canal and 
in ensuring the protection of a waterway 
which remains international, There is a 
legitimate fear that Egypt would make 
no effort, on its own, to ensure freedom 
of navigation in the Suez Canal. 


Conclusions to be Drawn 


Two conclusions can be drawn from 
differences in attitude among govern- 
ments, and also from the attitude of the 
United Nations to the problems raised. 


The first conclusion is that there is a 
fundamental difference between the atti- 
tude of the democracies and that of the 
dictatorships to the recommendations of 
the United Nations. If the democracies 
alone must bow before the recommenda- 
tions or the decisions of the world Or- 
ganization, the time will soon come 
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when public opinion in those countries 
would no longer agree to participation 
under such conditions. The United Na- 
tions must decide to impose its decisions 
on everyone, or resign itself to imposing 
them on no one. 

It seems, furthermore, as if the United 
Nations cannot allow itself to take the 
same attitude toward the powers which 
possess the atomic bomb and threaten to 
use it as toward powers which do not 
possess it. The direct allusion in Mr, Bul- 
ganin’s recent message to the use of the 
atomic bomb by the Soviet Union will 
not be readily forgotten. If such an ele- 
nent continues to play a part in imple- 
menting the decisions of the United 
Nations, each country, including the 
smallest, will feel compelled to make 
atomic bombs itself in order that its 
rights might be respected in international 
crises. When atomic energy has become 
less expensive, it will be possible for such 
countries to make bombs. What will be- 
come of peace when each nation pos- 
sesses the atomic bomb and threatens to 
use it? “Fools will then be masters of the 
world.” 


If no concern for these considerations 
is shown in dealing with the Suez and 
Hungary problems, no result will be at- 
tained. 


Disarmament Problem 


Among the other problems before the 
Assembly is that of disarmament. The re- 
cent Soviet proposals on this do not con- 
tribute any very new element to the solu- 
tion of a problem which has been the 
subject of so many discussions. Nothing 
important or definitive will be gained as 
long as there is no worldwide agreement 
on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


At the same time, ways must be found 
to reduce the considerable expenditures 
still being made in the world for conven- 
tional weapons. Rapid solutions are also 
needed for the fundamental problems 
which divide the nations, whether they 
have to do with the Middle East, the Far 
East, the reunification of Germany or the 
freedom of the countries known as satel- 
lites. 

The Assembly’s consideration of the 
disarmament question should not take on 
the appearance of mere propaganda. 
Practical solutions must be sought, far 
more than spectacular proposals. France 
is ready to continue to play the role of 
conciliator it has been playing in the past 
few years. 


Algerian Question 


This year the Assembly will also take 
up the problem of Algeria. Why has 
France agreed to have this question 
placed on the agenda this year, while ob- 
jecting to it last year? It still maintains 
that this is a French internal problem, 
which is not within the competence of 
the United Nations. But France does 
intend to raise—and it certainly has a 
right to do so after the seizure of the 
Athos—the question of interference by 
other countries in the Algerian affair, an 
interference which violates the United 
Nations Charter and which, by fostering 


terrorism and stirring up unrest, has 
helped to delay the peaceful and liberal 
solution which all desire. 


Aid to Underdeveloped Areas 


The Assembly will also take up the 
problem of assistance to the underde- 
veloped countries. It is to be hoped that 
it will adopt a plan for organizing that 
assistance under United Nations auspices. 
But for any such assistance plan to be 
effective, three conditions must be fulfilled. 

rhe first is acceptance of the principle 
of interdependence between nations, a 
principle very different from that of an 
independence tinged with racism, autarchy 
or imperialism. The mistakes made by 
the Western powers in this respect dur- 
ing the nineteenth century do not seem, 
however, to justify other powers’ making 
the same mistakes in the middle of the 
twentieth century. 

The second condition is scrupulous re- 
spect for one’s commitments. There is 
today, however, a frightening tendency 
easily detected in the ease with which 
certain countries speak of colonialism or 
imperialism whenever they wish to break 
unilaterally a certain number of interna- 
tional commitments. What treaties and 
what agreements will be possible tomor- 
row if they are to be denounced the next 
day in the name of independence or co- 
lonialism? 

The third condition is the maintenance 
of order in the countries benefiting from 
the plan. Who in future will dare to un- 
dertake technical cooperation programs 
without the assurance of being able to 
work in peace and security? 

Independence is not incompatible with 
collaboration in the common interest of 
the parties concerned. 


Reform of United Nations 


Then there is the question of reform- 
ing the United Nations—that is, of re- 
forming the Charter of 1945. It is neces- 
sary to choose between two methods. 
Either the decisions of the United Na- 
tions are to be executory—but, in that 
case, they must be so for everyone, and 
no one must be able to invoke the con- 
cept of independence in order to evade 
applying those decisions or in order to 
deny the international force the means of 
performing its task—or else, failing to 
impose its decisions, the United Nations 
will be merely an organ of conciliation. 

The United Nations will have to con- 
fine itself to a more objective examina- 
tion of problems and to seek realistic 
solutions far more than theoretical con- 
demnations. New life can be instilled into 
the Security Council by adopting anew 
the idea of closed sessions—sessions in 
which statements are no longer intended 
purely for propaganda purposes. Also to 
be preserved is the role of conciliator 
which the Secretary-General has played 
so well and which can still be of great 
service to world peace. 


Formation of Groups 


It is further necessary to avoid the ex- 
istence or formation within the Organiza- 
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tion of groups whose sole purpose is to 
combat other groups. The United Na 
tions is, after all, a universal Organiza 
tion, not the arithmetical sum of regional 
organizations. Members certainly have a 
right to organize regional systems of co- 
operation outside the United Nations, but 
this must be done without pitting them 
against other organizations of the same 
type. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that 
the role of the United Nations, as de- 
fined in 1945, is not only, each time the 
occasion arises, to preserve peace at the 
particular moment while allowing all the 
seeds of war to remain, but also to base 
its action on the concept of international 
justice. War will not be abolished if its 
causes are not abolished. 


USSR — 
Dmitri T. Shepilev 


\uer aS only recently there was a 

relaxation of tension, the interna- 
tional atmosphere is now grave, for the 
forces of aggression have been seeking to 
plunge humanity into the abyss of new 
miseries and new world conflicts. The So- 
viet Union played an active role in 
achieving the settlement of international 
disputes through negotiations. The con- 
ference of the four Heads of Govern- 
ment in Geneva in the summer of 1955 
marked an important stage in the de- 
velopment of post-war international re- 
lations. The “spirit of Geneva” was an 
encouragement to the nations which re- 


pudiate the “cold war” policy. However, 
it is not to the liking of some influential 
circles interested in the armaments race. 
The leaders of the United Nations must 
take a sober and realistic view of each 
new phase of international relations. 


Hostilities recently flared up in the 
Near East as a result of a conspiracy 
against the freedom and independence of 
the peoples of the Arab world. The 
armed attack by the United Kingdom, 
France and Israel on Egypt has con- 
fronted the people of the world with the 
imminent danger of a third world war. 


In Eastern Europe, the Hungarian fas- 
cist conspirators, supported from outside 
by the forces of international reaction, 
attempted to overthrow the people’s dem- 
ocratic régime, to deprive the Hungarian 
people of the democratic freedoms they 
had achieved, and once again to turn 
Hungary into a helpless satellite of the 
imperialist powers, This attempt ended in 
a fiasco. 

The aggression against Egypt and the 
fascist putsch in Hungary are both links 
of one and the same chain. They are 
clear evidence of a far-reaching and dan- 
gerous plan on the part of those inter- 
national forces seeking to hinder the 
steady advance of mankind along the 
path of freedom and national self-deter- 
mination, to restore colonial rule where 
it has been overthrown, and to return 
anti-popular régimes to power in those 
countries where such régimes have col- 
lapsed. 


In these circumstances, the responsi- 
bility of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of peacé and security is 
especially great. What is at stake is the 
very prestige and future of the United 
Nations 

The unprovoked aggression against 
Egypt has deeply disturbed public opin- 
ion throughout the world, which clearly 
sees the treacherous, unjust and colonial- 
ist nature of the attack and that Israel 
was playing the provocative role of the 
initiator of a broadly-conceived, preda- 
tory operation, the principal parties to 
which were the United Kingdom and 
France. 

The argument that the Anglo-French 
aggressors began their war against Egypt 
in order to stop the hostilities between 
Israel and Egypt and separate the bel- 
ligerents cannot be taken seriously. 

The argument that there had existed in 
Egypt a terrible communist plot to take 
over the whole of the Near and Middle 
East, including their entire oil resources, 
has been worn out by constant use and 
cannot stand up to criticism. 

The excuse that the aggression was 
prompted by a desire to guarantee free- 
dom of passage through the Suez Canal 
also fails to stand up to criticism. 

Irrefutable facts show that the attack 
was only the beginning of a vast strategic 
plan conceived by the imperialists who 
had planned to reverse the decision of 
the Egyptian State on the nationalization 
of the Suez Canal and to take it over 
again. Their intention was to defeat 
Egypt, because it had dared to defend its 
sovereign rights, to do away with the 
Government of Egypt, which is not to 
the liking of the imperialists, and to force 
the Egyptian people to their knees. 
Through direct military operations against 
the Arab nations they wanted to abolish 
the national independence and sovereignty 
of a number of countries of the Near 
and Middle East, to restore the régime 
of colonial oppression which had been 
overthrown by the peoples of these coun- 
tries and to regain the positions, privi- 
leges and the sources of wealth which 
the imperialists had lost in that part of 
the world. 

The emergency session of the United 
Nations General Assembly adopted a 
resolution providing for the immediate 
cessation of military operations by Bri- 
tain, France and: Israel and the with- 
drawal of their forces from the territory 
of Egypt. But at first this resolution did 
not have the required effect. 

The situation that arose was really 
tragic, and in these circumstances the So- 
viet Union felt impelled to take resolute 
steps. 

However, slanderers continuously as- 
sert that in the Near East the Soviet 
Union is pursuing some egoistic aims di- 
rected against the interests of the West- 
ern powers or against the peoples of the 
East. 

These allegations are groundless, The 
Soviet Socialist State does not have, nor 
does it want to have, any concessions, 
military bases, or privileges of political, 
economic or military character in the 


Near East. But the Soviet Union, like 
many other countries, is interested in en- 
suring free passage through the Suez 
Canal. 

The Soviet Union is profoundly satis 
fied that the military operations in Egypt 
have now ceased but is gravely con 
cerned over the fact that, though there is 
a formal cease-fire, the withdrawal of 
British, French and Israeli troops has 
been delayed, and, according to some re 
ports, their armed forces are being re 
inforced and are launching upon ex 
tremely provocative acts in Port Said and 
the Suez Canal area. 

This state of affairs is fraught with 
grave danger. As long as the troops of 
the aggressors remain on Egyptian soil 
there is no guarantee that the war may 
not break out again. The General Assem 
bly must again demand most emphati- 
cally that the British, French and Israeli 
forces be immediately and completely 
withdrawn. This is particularly necessary 
because the Israeli ruling circles openly 
ervisage the annexation of the Gaza 
Strip, the Sinai Peninsula and the islands 
of Tiran and Sanafir. Steps should be 
taken to exclude the possibility of new 
provocations by Israel and to guarantee 
peace and tranquility in the Near East. 

The setting up of an international po- 
lice force and its employment, under 
Chapter VII of the Charter, falls within 
the competence of the Security Council 
Thus the Charter was openly violated 
when the emergency special session of 
the Assembly set up such a force. 

Furthermore, with the withdrawal of 
the forces of Britain, France and Israel 
from Egyptian territory, no United Na- 
tions international police would be re- 
quired. 

However, since Egypt has agreed to 
the ‘ntroduction of United Nations 
forces, the Soviet Union has no objec- 
tions, because the international troops 
could be stationed along the demarcation 
line between Israel and Egypt already 
established by the Armistice Agreement. 
The international forces should not re- 
main in Port Said or the Suez Canal 
area in general after the withdrawal of 
British and French forces from Port Said. 
Their further stay there would contra- 
dict the 1888 Constantinople Convention 
and would infringe on Egypt’s sovereign 
rights. The United Nations troops should, 
of course, immediately withdraw from 
the demarcation line and from Egyptian 
territory in general as soon as the Egyp- 
tian Republic finds it necessary. 

The aim of influential Anglo-French 
and certain American circles in dis- 
patching United Nations troops to Egypt 
is to remove foreign or “international” 
control. 


Demands have been voiced that the 
United Mations force should be stationed 
throughout the Suez Canal zone and stay 
there until a settlemen* of the Suez prob- 
lem based on previous Western proposals 
is imposed on Egypt. 

Such an interpretation of the func- 
tions of the force can result in practice 
only in flagrant violation of Egyptian 
sovereignty and of the international Con- 
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vention of 1888. In this connection, the 
Soviet Union fully subscribes to the apt 
remarks, on November 16, by Prime 
Minister Nehru. 

It is clear that the stationing of the 
international force and the length of its 
stay on Egyptian territory can be solved 
only by agreement with the Government 
of Egypt; also that it is impossible to 
discuss or settle the problem of ensuring 
freedom of navigation through the Suez 
Canal or the Palestine problem until the 
British, French and Israeli troops have 
been withdrawn completely from Egyp- 
tian territory. 

The United Nations should also de- 
mand that the United Kingdom, France 
and Israel immediately end all activities 
that give rise to any threat or tension on 
the Israel-Jordan and Israel-Syrian fron- 
tiers. Further aggressive plans against the 
countries of the Arab East are being fos- 
tered in certain British, French and Israel 
quarters: the United Nations must ex- 
pose and end them. 

Aggression against Egypt or the puni- 
tive actions of the French colonial au- 
thorities in Algeria cannot strengthen the 
position of colonialism. The great process 
of national resurgence and national re- 
vival cannot be checked in North Africa. 


Hungarian Question 


As for the so-called “Hungarian ques- 
tion,” the debate on the provocative 
Cuban resolution and its approval by the 
majority of the Assembly, far from con- 
tributing to the lessening of international 
tension, have further aggravated the at- 
mosphere and struck a heavy blow at 
the prestige of the United Nations. 

The sponsors of the inclusion of the 
Hungarian question on the agenda of the 
Assembly were by no means inspired by 
feelings of sympathy for the people of 
Hungary, despite their eloquent declara- 
tions. What they needed was a motive, a 
pretext to divert the attention of public 
opinion from the colonialist intervention 
in Egypt and from the preparations for 
aggression against the countries of the 
Arab world, to launch in the United Na- 
tions a political campaign against the 
socialist countries in order to revive the 
“cold war” in full mezsure. 


Aggressive forces refuse to reconcile 
themselves to the growing desire of the 
masses for lessening international tension 
and developing peaceful cooperation 
among countries with different political 
systems, 

Opposed to such competition between 
the two social and economic systems, and 
uncertain that they can prove the su- 
periority of their system, they have been 
making every effort to revive the “cold 
war,” one of the most dangerous mani- 
festations of which is the subversive work 
carried out by certain Western organs 
against the socialist countries. Such 
“work” has long consisted of unprece- 
dented interference in the internal affairs 
of sovereign states. 


The fascist underground in Hungary, 
encouraged from the outside, tried to at- 
tach itself to the healthy popular move 
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ment aimed at eliminating grave mistakes 
and faults in social and economic life, to 
place this movement under its control 
and t> use it in Hungary for anti-popular 
purposes. For the first time since the de- 
feat of fascism in the Second World War, 
the world witnessed an open attempt by 
the underground fascist forces to defy 
the forces of democracy and to stage a 
comeback by means of an armed strug- 
gle. 

Had the fascists prevailed in Hungary, 
their victory would have created in the 
very heart of Europe a fascist state which 
would have become a focal point for the 
international reactionary forces seeking 
to revive fascism and to take revenge on 
a European scale. It would have resulted 
in a most dangerous hotbed of war in 
Europe. 

There are many acute international 
problems in the world today, and the 
United Nations is called upon to play its 
part in their settlement. But why, in this 
difficult period, is its forum being used 
for such unseemly “cold war” operations 
as the attempts to falsify the essence of 
the Hungarian question and to use it for 
interference in the internal affairs of 
Hungary? 

Disarmament could fundamentally im- 
prove the whole international situation. 
The theory that lasting peace can come 
about only through a balance of power 
among great powers armed to the teeth 
must be repudiated. When there is that 
rivalry which by its very nature knows 
of no limitations, there can be no ques- 
tion of any balance of power. On the 
contrary, such a balance is replaced by 
“balancing on the brink of war,” a “situa- 
tion of strength” policy which requires 
fear. 

It is only in the unhealthy atmosphere 
of artificially implanted fear that im- 
mense sums for armaments can be 
pumped from the pockets of taxpayers, 
which entangles the world in a network 
of military blocs and bases. In the seven 
years since the North Atlantic Alliance 
was formed its organizers spent $364 bil- 
lion for war preparations—the equivalent 
of $3,274 for every family in the coun- 
tries forming NATO. 

The recent most important Soviet 
Union statement on disarmament and on 
the easing of international tension con- 
tains, among other things, new proposals 
on disarmament, on the prohibition of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons and on 
discontinuing tests of those weapons, and 
on ensuring effective control over the 
implementation of those measures. First, 
they provide that the armed forces of 
the Soviet Union, the United States and 
China should be progressively reduced, 
within two years to 1-1.5 million men for 
each of those countries, that the armed 
forces of the United Kingdom and 
France should be reduced to 650,000 men 
each, and those of the other countries to 
150,000-200,000 men. As a first step, 
during the first year of implementation, 
the armed forces of the USSR, the 
United States and China should be re- 
duced to 2,500,000 men, and those of the 


United Kingdom and France to 750,000 


men each. 

The Soviet Union proposes further that 
within two years the banning of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons should be cat 
ried out. Their production should end 
and their use should be _ prohibited; 
stockpiles should be completely destroyed 
and removed from the armaments of 
States. 

The first step toward the banning of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons must be 
the immediate discontinuance of tests of 
those weapons, which would give the 
peoples of the world the assurance that 
the cause of disarmament is moving for- 
ward at last. 


Troops and Bases 


The proposals of the Soviet Union deal 
also with the acute question of foreign 
troops stationed in the territories of other 
countries as well as the question of mili- 
tary bases on foreign territories. 

The armed forces of the USSR are 
stationed now, in accordance with defi- 
nite international obligations, in the ter- 
ritories of the German Democratic Re- 
public, Poland, Hungary and Romania. 
The Soviet Union has already liquidated 
all its military bases abroad. 

At the same time, the United States 
maintains its armed forces in Western 
Germany, France, Britain, the Nether- 
lands, Italy, Morocco, Libya, Japan, 
South Korea, the Philippines and in other 
countries. Data published in the press, 
which are far from complete, report not 
less than one hundred American air 
bases in foreign territories, including 
twenty in Britain, eighteen in Japan, 
twelve in the German Federal Republic, 
eight in France, six in Morocco, five in 
Canada, five in South Korea, and five 
in the part of the territory of China 
(Taiwan) occupied by the American 
armed forces. American air bases are lo- 
cated also in Spain, Turkey, Greenland, 
Greece, the Philippines, Iceland, the 
Azores, Libya, Saudi Arabia and other 
places. 


American naval bases outside the 
United States are located, purportedly 
for defence purposes, in Italy, where 
there are three; Japan, three; the Philip- 
pines, Western Germany, Spain, Green- 
land, Morocco, Liberia, Canada, Ber- 
muda, Trinidad, South Korea and other 
countries. 

The United Kingdom also maintains 
considerable armed forces outside its 
frontiers, for example, in Western Ger- 
many, Libya, Egypt, the Bahrein Islands, 
Japan and South Korea. French troops 
are stationed in Western Germany, Tu- 
nisia, Morocco, Libya, Cyprus, Egypt, 
etc. 

The presence of troops and the exist- 
ence of military bases in foreign terri- 
tories are sources of international ten- 
sion. The Soviet Union proposes that 
during 1957 the armed forces of the 
United States, the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom and France now sta- 
tioned in the territory of Germany be 
reduced, with proper control, by one 
third. At the same time, a considerable 





reduction in the armed forces of the 
United States, the United Kingdom and 
France stationed in the territories of the 
NATO countries, and in the armed forces 
of the Soviet Union stationed in the ter- 
ritories of the Warsaw Treaty countries, 
should be effected. Within two years, all 
foreign naval and air bases on the terri- 
tory of other states should be liquidated. 

As soon as the Western powers with 
draw their troops from Western Ger- 
many and liquidate their military, air 
and naval bases on foreign territory, the 
Soviet Union will also withdraw at the 
same time its troops from the countries 
where they are stationed under the War 
saw Treaty. 

By this program, an appropriate reduc 
tion of military expenditure by states 
should be ensured, which would have a 
most beneficial influence on the living 
standards of the peoples. 


Control Posts 


Until lately, the organization of an 
effective international control over the 
carrying out of appropriate steps on dis- 
armament was considered to be a stum- 
bling block on the road to disarmament. 
The Soviet Union repeatedly presented 
far-reaching proposals ensuring vigor- 
ous and effective international control. 
Among other things, in order to prevent 
a sudden attack by one state against an- 
other, it proposed to set up on a basis 
of reciprocity on the territories of the 
countries concerned control posts at large 
ports, railway junctions, motor highways 
and airfields. Such posts would watch 
against dangerous concentrations of 
armed forces and armaments, 

Without objecting to this proposal in 
substance, the Western powers, particu- 
larly the United States, usually offered 
the so-called “open skies” plan; but the 
Soviet Union pointed out repeatedly that 
that plan solves neither the problem of 
disarmament control nor the problem of 
preventing aggression. However, since 
the Western powers put forward their 
proposal as an obligatory condition for 
reaching any agreement on disarmament 
and thus created a deadlock, the Soviet 
Union decided to undertake a new and 
important step. 

It declared that it was prepared to 
consider the question of utilizing aerial 
photography within the area of the dis- 
position in Europe of the principal armed 
forces of the North Atlantic bloc and of 
the Warsaw Treaty countries. The Soviet 
Union proposes that aerial photography 
should be organized to an extent of 800 
kilometres east and west of the demarca- 
tion line between those armed forces. It 
stands to reason that such a plan should 
be put into effect with the consent of 
the countries concerned. 

These measures can and should be the 
beginning of a complete liquidation of 
armamen‘s of all types and the demob- 
ilization of armed forces so that the 
states would retain only police contin- 
gents necessary to maintain internal se- 
curity and to protect their frontiers. 

The USSR also once more proposes 
the conclusion of a non-aggression pact 
between the countries of the North At- 
lantic bloc an“ those of the Warsaw 


Treaty. As such a pact would have 
among its signatories the Soviet Union 
and the United States, which possess the 
most powerful armed forces, it would 
change fundamentally the entire interna- 
tional climate. 

The question arises as to where and 
how discussion of this problem and 
elaboration of the appropriate decisions 
should take place. The Soviet Govern- 
ment considers it necessary to continue 
seeking for these decisions within the 
United Nations. However, the present in- 
ternational situation calls for immediate 
measures to prevent war and to bring to 
an end the armaments race. In view of this, 
the Soviet Union supports the proposal 
of the President of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion that a conference of the Heads of 
Government of the Soviet Union, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
France and India should be convened. 
Such a conference could facilitate agree- 
ment on the questions of disarmament. 
Moreover, the success of that conference 
could pave the way for a broader one 
with the participation of the Heads of 
Government of all the NATO countries 
and of those of the Warsaw Treaty. It is 
desirable that such a conference should 
also be attended by the Heads of Gov- 
ernment of a number of other countries 
—the Chinese People’s Republic, India, 
Yugoslavia, Indonesia and Burma — 
which are not parties to any military 
groupings. 

The Soviet Union Government has de- 
clared that the world now has the choice 
of two roads: the road of discontinuing 
the “cold war,” renouncing the “situation 
of strength” policy, disarmament and the 
creation of all conditions for the peace- 
ful coexistence of states with different 
economic and social systems—or the con- 
tinuation of the “cold war,” the road 
leading toward a war unparalleled in its 
hardship and destruction. There is no 
third way. 


Economic Cooperation 


Regarding the serious economic prob- 
lems preoccupying the minds of millions 
of people throughout the world, the So- 
viet Union is in favor of active economic 
cooperation on a worldwide scale in the 
interests of all nations, Differences in so- 
cial systems cannot and should not hin- 
der such cooperation. 

The grandiose program of the develop- 
ment of the Soviet economy outlined in 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan opens up ex- 
tremely favorable opportunities for the 
expansion of economic relations with 
other countries. The People’s Republic of 
China and other socialist countries also 
have great possibilities for developing in- 
ternational trade, Naturally, the develop- 
ment of these relations can be carried 
out only in strict compliance with the 
principles of equality and mutual benefit 
without any discrimination. 

It is generally recognized that the 
United Nations and its economic organs 
have not yet devoted proper attention to 
international trade. 

Moreover, the unlawful decision adopt- 
ed in 1950 to place an embargo on trade 
with the People’s Republic of China is 


still in force, and this cannot but ham- 
per the development of sound interna- 
tional economic relations. 

The Soviet delegation intends to sub- 
mit to the present session of the General 
Assembly for consideration a proposal 
for setting up within the framework of 
the United Nations a world trade organ- 
ization. This new body will be able to 
draw upon the positive experience ac- 
cumulated by the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commissions for Europe, for Asia 
and the Far East and for Latin America. 

There is also the urgent need for ex- 
tensive discussion and agreed solution of 
pressing and topical economic problems 
connected with the development of inte 
national economic cooperation. Accord- 
ingly, the Soviet delegation proposes that 
a world economic conference be held in 
1957 with the participation of all coun- 
tries irrespective of their Membership in 
the United Nations. Such a conference 
could discuss, for instance, the following 
problems: (a) further development of 
world trade and the setting up within 
the framework of the United Nations of 
a world trade organization; (b) interna- 
tional economic cooperation to promote 
independent national economies in un- 
derdeveloped countries; (c) international 
credit and finance problems. 

An outstanding feature of our time is 
the great process of liberation and re- 
generation of the peoples of Asia and 
Africa. Over the past decade, more than 
one and a quarter billion people, or 
nearly half of the world’s population. 
have taken the road of independent na 
tional development. 

The Bandung Conference of Asian and 
African countries has shown to the whole 
world not only the immeasurably in 
creased importance of the nations of the 
East in international affairs, but also 
their outstanding role as a factor of 
peace and as champions of peaceful co- 
operation among equal nations. 

But colonialism is far from being abol- 
ished, although its liquidation has be- 
come an urgent historical necessity. The 
United Nations should not keep aloof 
from the great process of the liberation 
of colonial peoples. 

The General Assembly at this session 
should fix the shortest time-limits upon 
the expiration of which the peoples of 
all the trusteeship territories could be 
granted independence. Those territories 
should now be given the right to send 
to the United Nations observers repre- 
senting the local administrations and 
elected by the people. 

One of the most important tasks today 
is to ensure the economic development 
of the underdeveloped countries, to in- 
dustrialize them and to close in the 
shortest possible time the gap between 
them anc the highly-developed industrial- 
ized countries. 

The question of setting up a special 
fund for the development of underde- 
veloped countries is being discussed in 
the United Nations. The Soviet delega- 
tion considers that such a step would be 
advisable and that this question should 
be solved without delay. The Soviet 
Union is prepared to participate in such 
a fund. 
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Ihe Soviet Union also considers it 
necessary to cooperate with the under- 
developed countries on a bilateral basis. 
In fact, it is already assisting other coun- 
tries in building several hundred indus- 
trial enterprises and has granted them 
credits on extremely favorable terms, 
totaling more than 25 billion roubles, 
without concessions or participation in 
profits; without conditions incompatible 
with their sovereignty, national interests 
and dignity; and without obligations of a 
political or military character. 


The present international situation 
places exceptionally high demands on 
the United Nations. All peace-loving peo- 
ples are profoundly indignant that the 
question of the representation in the 
United Nations of the People’s Republic 
of China has not been settled. 


Reply by Mr. Ledge 


The Soviet representative referred, and 
most inaccurately, to the number of 
United States overseas bases. He did not 
mention the large number of Soviet bases 
located in the Soviet Union and in the 
satellites. He would have us believe that 
if one has to cross some water to get to 
a base, that is somehow wicked, whereas 
there is something beneficent in a mili- 
tary activity in contiguous territory, as in 
Hungary. 


We are glad that the Soviet Union 
admits that aerial photography of mili- 
tary installations can have value. But we 
did not propose to use it only in Europe. 
We proposed that it be used also in the 
United States and the Soviet Union. So- 
viet reluctance to accept this plan will 
inevitably cause questioning as to what 
it is in the Soviet Union they want so 
much to conceal. 


Regarding Formosa, it is a flat untruth 
to say that United States forces are con- 


ducting a de facto occupation of that 
area. The Government of the Republic of 
China is in full control of all of For- 
mosa, as the world knows. 


AUSTRIA — 
Leopold Figl 


FTER almost twenty years of isolation, 

it is now again possible for Austria 

to make its voice heard in the forum of 
world opinion. 


The long occupation to which it has 
had to submit has prompted Austria to 
reorient its foreign policy. There are two 
bases on which that policy rests: first, 
neutrality, to keep Austria out of any 
sort of military alliance; second, inten- 
sive cooperation within the framework 
of the international community of states 
for the maintenance of peace. In practice, 
these principles mean permanent neutral- 
ity, and at the same time dedication to 
active international cooperation on the 
basis of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 
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Austria’s neutrality consists also in the 
obligation not to permit the establish- 
ment of military bases by foreign pow- 
ers on its territory. The concept of neu- 
trality does not, however, cover ideologi- 
cal ties. Neutrality binds the state only, 
and not the citizen. The rights to free ex- 
pression of opinion and freedom of the 
press are guaranteed in the Austrian con- 
stitution. 

Austria’s policy of permanent neu- 
trality was chosen by the Austrian peo- 
ple in a free and self-reliant decision. Its 
neutrality is a means to the maintenance 
of its independence and the inviolability 
of its territory. It is therefore an armed 
neutrality. Should its freedom be at- 
tacked, Austria will know how to de- 
fend its borders. Neutrality for Austria is 
dedication to law and justice, and rejec- 
tion of force and violence. 

As to the second basic principle of 
its foreign policy, Austria feels that the 
stronger the authority of the United 
Nations becomes, the more will it be 
possible to preserve the peace of the 
world. Anxiety and fear of the demon 
of war have once again possessed the 
human race, and today the world looks 
to the United Nations for hope. Will it 
justify the confidence of the peoples of 
the world and assure and preserve peace 
and order, bread and work? Effective ac- 
tions instead of ineffective words are 
needed. 


Hungarian Situation 


Austria has long regarded it as its 
mission to mediate and conciliate. Thus, 
the events in Hungary led the Austrian 
Federal Government to appeal to the 
Government of the Soviet Union as early 
as last October 28 to cooperate in end- 
ing hostilities and bloodshed, It did so 
under strictest adherence to its neutral- 
ity policy. 

From the very beginning Austria has 
tried to render aid to Hungary and to 
fulfill its humanitarian neighborly duties. 
For this reason, it proposed a draft reso- 
lution, adopted by the General Assembly 
on November 9, for a large-scaie relief 
program to provide, through the United 
Nations, medicine, food and clothing for 
the Hungarian people. 

The forced migrations of peoples dur- 
ing the twentieth century, due to the sup- 
pression of the freedom of the individual 
and of whole peoples, certainly do not 
contribute to the honor and the good 
name of this so-called century of prog- 
ress. 

Since the end of the Second World 
War, 800,000 refugees have crossed the 
Austrian borders. Now thousands are 
again in flight into Austria—from Hun- 
gary. 

There is much eagerness to help, and 
the Austrian delegation thanks the United 
Nations for its effective support. It also 
appeals to Assembly Members to give 
shelter to these refugees suffering from 
want and hunger, to admit them without 
bureaucratic formalities and without first 
examining them for their various qualifi- 
cations, and to heed no other law than 
that of humanity, thereby assisting Aus- 


tria in discharging its heavy burden. The 
cost of giving adequate care to the refu- 
gees is formidable. The Austrian delega- 
tion therefore appeals to all representa- 
tives in the Assembly to urge their Gov- 
ernments to assist Austria in discharging 
this task, 


All the questions disturbing the world 
today cau be solved if the principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations are 
transformed into action, if human rights 
are respected, and if the right of self- 
determination is truly granted to the 
peoples. Problems of a local character 
between individual states should be 
settled by agreements in the spirit of the 
United Nations. By no means the least of 
these problems is that of minorities. 


Austria is also prepared to facilitate in 
every way the establishment of the head- 
quarters of the future International 
Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna. 


CEYLON — 
Ss. W. R. D. Bandaranaike 


Arm languishing for many years in 

the anterooms of this Organization, 
Ceylon was last year admitted to mem- 
bership, with fifteen other countries. 
Other countries await admission, whose 
claims to such admission appear to many 
of us to be unquestioned, and whose ad- 
mission will undoubtedly make more 
fully representative the membership of 
this great Organization for peace. It is 
to be hoped that before long their 
claims will receive the consideration 
which is their due. Among them are such 
countries as the People’s Republic of 
China and Japan. 


The events in Egypt and Hungary 
have provided a crucial test for the 
United Nations and a great opportunity. 
The United Nations has emerged out of 
these crises with its reputation and pres- 
tige enhanced. Those who criticize the 
United Nations should bear in mind that 
in all the circumstances of the case the 
United Nations has proved as successful, 
sometimes even more successful, than 
might realistically have been expected. 
The United Nations is not a super-state 
possessed of forces capable of asserting 
its authority over Members or non-Mem- 
bers who may act contrary to its pur- 
poses. It brings to bear a certain collec- 
tive moral force of the world which, al- 
though it may not be expeditiously effec- 
tive in all cases, commands in certain 
cases success and in certain others at 
least a very salutary restraining influ- 
ence. 


With regard to Suez let us recall that 
the President of Egypt nationalized the 
Canal Company. Although the manner 
and time in which it was done may be 
considered expedient by some and incor- 
rect by others, the basic fact of his right 
to do so has not been questioned. It fol- 
lows as a corollary to this nationaliza- 
tion that the power to operate the canal 
should be vested in Egypt. 


There are important international in- 
terests in the Suez Canal that also need 
to be safeguarded. These could ade- 
quately have been safeguarded, while 





recognizing the right of nationalization 
and the right of control following there- 
on, by entering into a convention on 
somewhat similar lines to the Constan- 
tinople Convention of 1888, but with 
further provisions, if needed, for some 
consultative or advisory committee whose 
advice Egypt would have been com- 
pelled to seek in dealing with important 
matters of an operational nature. Some 
machinery for arbitration could have 
been devised to deal with possible dis- 
agreement. 


Negotiation Point Reached 


Why were not negotiations proceeded 
with on the basis of the agreed six prin- 
ciples endorsed by the Security Council, 
to see how far agreement could be 
reached? The matter had reached the 
point when those negotiations could 
have taken place on an agreed basis for 
discussion. Why did they not take place? 
Why was it necessary to have the intru- 
sion, before further discussion, of this 
unfortunate resort to force? We appre- 
ciate very much the fact that England, 
France and Israel have accepted the de- 
cisions for a cease-fire and for a with- 
drawal. It is to be hoped that those steps 
will materialize very quickly. But as long 
as foreign troops remain on Egyptian 
territory, the position is one fraught with 
the greatest danger which may bring 
about results leading to a third world 
war. Those forces must be withdrawn 
now, without any delay. It would be very 
unwise to follow some principle of a 
phased withdrawal, a withdrawing of 
those forces in numbers according to the 
number of the United Nations force who 
enter. The moment that even a token 
United Nations force is established on 
Egyptian territory, it will be sufficient 
occasion, in the interests of us all, for 
Israel forces to be withdrawn behind the 
armistice line, and British and French 
forces to be withdrawn from Egyptian 
territory. 

Most of Ceylon’s trade—75 per cent 
of it—passes through the Suez Canal. 
For other countries, Western as well as 
Asian, it is important that the canal be 
cleared as early as possible, It should be 
done under the auspices of the United 
Nations. Egypt—we hope—will not ob- 
ject to the United Nations, under its flag, 
using whatever material and tackle—and 
it is rather specialized tackle which is 
required for this purpose—that are avail- 
able, from whatever source, in order to 
clear the canal. The withdrawal of for- 
eign forces and the very quick clearing 
of the canal must then be followed by 
negotiations regarding the canal on the 
basis of those six principles, which pre- 
sumably still stand. Those are the nec- 
essary steps 

With regard to Hungary, there seems 
to be a feeling in the minds of some 
people that some of our countries were 
indifferent, or even lukewarm, about cer- 
tain happenings there. I strongly repudi- 
ate this charge. When the very first draft 
resolution on Hungary was introduced 
here, it was done in such a desperate 
hurry that some of us had no opportu- 
nity to bring our minds to bear on the 
problem or even to send instructions to 
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our representatives here as to how they 
were to vote. Is it really not possible to 
allow a certain reasonable measure of 
time for consideration and consultation 
before important decisions are arrived 
at? It seems a great pity if the urgency 
of the situation demands the taking of 
action in that manner. You will have 
noted what we said at Delhi: that the 
Russian troops should be withdrawn and 
that Hungary should be left free to work 
out its own destiny. Why should we dic- 
tate to any country that it should have 
elections as we want it to have them? 
Surely, whether it is a Russian dictator- 
ship in Hungary, an Anglo-French dic- 
tatorship in Egypt or even the dictator- 
ship of the United Nations which mili- 
tates against the sovereignty of a coun- 
try, they are all equally unwise and un- 
desirable. 

We are a poor country but we have 
decided to give what we can toward re- 
lief, in Hungary as well as in Egypt. 
Budapest needs relief; does not Port 
Said? Fundamentally, both situations 
merit condemnation. But mere dialectics 
are not sufficient in dealing with these 
situations. Let us learn the lessons which 
Egypt and Hungary teach us. Let us deal 
with the immediate, pressing problems 
and let us gear up the world organiza- 
tion to prevent the recurrence of such 
incidents in the future. The Government 
of Hungary should not oppose the rec- 
ommendation of this Assembly that 
some impartial observers go there in or- 
der to observe the situation and to dis- 
cover the truth or otherwise of the 
charges that have been made on the one 
side and equally vehemently repudiated 
on the other. I appeal that that step be 
taken, and I appeal to the British, French 
and Israelis to withdraw their troops— 
as indeed they have agreed to do—now 
without any delay. 


We in Asia do not hate anybody. We 
want to be friends with all. We have to 
build up a new society which best suits 
the genius of our country. We should 
like to get some ideas and some princi- 
ples from all sides until a coherent form 
of society is made up that suits our own 
people in the context of the changing 
world. That is why we do not range our- 
selves on the side of this power bloc or 
that power bloc. Neutralism is not some- 
thing dishonest; it is not sitting on the 
fence to see whether we can get the best 
of both worlds. It is a position that is 
inexorably thrust upon us by the circum- 
stances of the case. It is a position that 
will be of great help in the world situa- 
tion today, for we provide a bridge over 
the gulf between the two opposing fac- 
tions. We are committed to preserve de- 
cency in dealings between nations, we 
are committed to the cause of justice 
and freedom, as much as anyone is. 


JORDAN — 
Abdul Monem Rifa’i 


LTHOUGH the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan is a new Member of the 
United Nations, it has something in com- 
mon with all Member States—adherence 


to the principles and purposes of the 
United Nations Charter. Long before 
Jordan joined the world organization, it 
began to take an active part in the work 
of the United Nations as a member of its 
various branches and agencies; it also had 
the privilege of taking part in the debates 
in the General Assembly and its commit- 
tees on matters of direct concern; and it 
long ago adopted a policy of cooperation 
and friendship with all nations. It never 
was a cause of international friction and 
always acted in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Charter. Its relationship 
with its Arab sister-states stems from 
their national unity and from their com- 
mon aims and interests. 


Jordan’s relations with the countries of 
Asia and Africa constitute a natural co- 
hesion which derives its strength from 
the similarity of conditions in those 
countries, from unity of aspirations and 
from spiritual, historical and geographi- 
cal ties. The great entity of the Asian- 
African countries has expressed itself in 
an impressive form at the Bandung Con 
ference and is continually revealed in the 
conduct of the Afro-Asian group at the 
United Nations, which lives up to its re- 
sponsibilities under the United Nations 
Charter. At the same time, Jordan follows 
a friendly policy towards all other coun- 
tries and blocs and groups of nations. 


The Charter of the United Nations 
was set up to establish the rules for a 
decent life for mankind, This Organiza- 
tion was entrusted with the great task 
of accomplishing the aims and purposes 
of the Charter. In view of this responsi- 
bility, two big questions arise. One is 
whether the United Nations has fulfilled 
the principle of universality in its struc- 
ture; and the other is whether it has been 
able to apply the rules of its Charter. 

The Organization is growing steadily 
in the direction of fulfilling its mission 
of universality. The fact that its Mem- 
bers now represent seventy-nine states is 
a good indication that it will further ex- 
pand until its represents all the nations 
of the world. Speed, however, is required. 
Japan is among those nations for whose 
admission Jordan earnestly hopes. 

This Organization has gone far towards 
providing happiness and prosperity to the 
peoples of the world. It would take a 
lengthy report to attempt to enumerate 
the United Nations achievements in all 
fields. However, there are other aspects. 
Has the United Nations been successful 
in settling the basic issues of this world? 
Has the United Nations been able to 
obtain an agreement on disarmament by 
the great powers—or even an agreement 
on a reduction of armaments? Has it 
succeeded in obtaining a pledge by those 
powers to prohibit the use of nuclear 
weapons and avoid the possible destruc- 
tion of civilization if a world war were 
to break out? Has it eradicated tension 
and precluded the flaring up of a major 
conflict from a particular problem or 
controversy? The answers to these ques- 
tions cannot be in the affirmative. More- 
over, how far has the United Nations 
succeeded in solving the problems which 
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are causing international friction and 
threatening international peace and se- 
curity? 

The United Nations has no doubt 
solved a number of major political prob- 
lems and achieved final settlements of 
questions which were causing conflict 
among some of its Members. However, 
among the problems which still cry out 
for solutions is the question of Palestine, 
which was created by the United Nations 
self. The present instability and ex- 
plosive tension in the Middle East are 
the outcome of the creation of Israel 
by the United Nations. This Organization 
must admit that the establishment of an 
alien, artificial state on the Arab soil of 
Palestine was the greatest error ever 
committed by the United Nations. The 
hundreds of thousands of Arab inhabi- 
tants of Palestine who were driven out of 
their homeland by the terror of the 
Israelis and dispersed, or crowded into 
camps as destitute refugees, are living 
symbols of what this world organization 
has done to an innocent nation and of 
what it is unable to do to restore right 
and justice. 


What is today known as the State of 
Israel is the Arab territory of Palestine 
which was usurped in its entirety from 
its rightful Arab owners by the crowds 
of Israelis flocking in from every part 
of the globe. It was contrary to the prin- 
ciples of justice and right for such a 
state to have been recognized by the ma- 
jority of Member Governments in this 
Assembly and to have been given a 
seat in this world forum. Nine years have 
passed, and the Arab refugees still sub- 
sist on the charity of other nations, They 
live in despair and produce seeds of 
hatred and vengeance all over the Arab 
world against those responsible for their 
sad destiny. They have lost everything 
they possessed in Palestine and have re- 
ceived no restitution. Jordan alone shel- 
ters 600,000 of them. 


The only solution is to repatriate them 
to their native land. Any attempts to 
divert their desire to return will be in 
vain. The proper action for the United 
Nations would be to give them an op- 
portunity to choose between repatriation 
and compensation. 


As for the pleas of an attempt to work 
out a settlement of the major problems 
between the Arab states and Israel, what- 
ever outstanding problems exist, they are, 
in their essence, problems between the 
United Nations and Israel. Israel is ‘re- 
sponsible before the United Nations for 
its challenge to and continued defiance 
of the United Nations resolutions on the 
Palestine question; for its occupation of 
parts of Palestine not allotted to it by 
the United Nations; for its disregard of 
the rights of the Arabs of Palestine for 
repatriation and compensation, as re- 
affirmed in successive resolutions; for its 
direct challenge to the United Nations by 
declaring Jerusalem its capital; for its 
centinued violations of Security Council 
decisions condemning Israel time and 
again and cailing on it to observe its 
obligations under the Charter; for its 
violations of the armistice system and 
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the general agreements and its denuncia- 
tion of their validity. 

The United Nations is required to settle 
these matters in a manner which is 
worthy of its authority and prestige and 
which restores general confidence. Then 
it will be possible for those who wish to 
introduce a peaceful settlement to do so. 

The Jordanian delegation on October 
19 brought to the attention of the Security 
Council the fact that the Israel Govern- 
ment was aiming at the annexation and 
incorporation into its territory of the two 
remaining parts of Palestine, the Gaza 
Strip and Eastern Palestine, which is the 
western bank of the Jordan. Then days 
later, Israel invaded and occupied the 
Gaza Strip. It committed and is still com- 
mitting all kinds of atrocities, murders 
and acts of genocide among the civilian 
inhabitants and refugees. 

If Israel does not withdraw imme- 
diately and unconditionally from the 
Gaza Strip and implement the resolutions 
of the General Assembly, and if the 
United Nations does not compel Israel 
to withdraw at once, then a very serious 
situation will arise in which the Arabs 
will have no other alternative but to 
defend themselves. 

It was most regrettable that the last 
Israel aggression against Egypt revealed 
a plot prepared and executed between 
Israel on the one hand and the United 
Kingdom and France on the other. The 
British-French aggression was actually di- 
rected against every Arab country and 
every nation. It instigated in the Arab 
world a new wave of resentment and 
hate for the imperialistic powers. A re- 
vival swept the Arabs and led them to- 
ward a brighter future. This page of his- 
tory will never be forgotten. 

The United Nations force will func- 
tion through the area between the Suez 
Canal and the Egyptian-Israel armistice 
line until it finally takes up its position 
along the armistice demarcation lines 
north of the Gaza Strip. Although 
Britain and France wish to link the duties 
of this force with the future conditions 
of the Suez Canal zone, the Suez Canal 
lies within the complete sovereignty and 
jurisdiction of Egypt. Egypt alone is the 
authority to control and administer the 
canal and to be responsible for safe- 
guarding free navigation through it. 

The six principles enunciated by the 
Security Council in its resolution of Oc- 
tober 13 provide good grounds for a 
solution. Any negotiations for a final 
settlement of the Suez Canal problem 
should be undertaken after the complete 
withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
Egyptian territory. 

There is a movement of liberation 
sweeping all nations which have labored 
for long under foreign rule and domina- 
tion. The nations in the area of Jordan 
wish to live with all other nations in 
harmony, cooperation and friendship on 
the basis of reciprocal respect for free- 
dom and equal sovereignty. It is con- 
trary to the concept of human rights 
that a nation of eleven million in Algeria 
should be made to live forever under 
the French yoke. Decade after decade 
has passed, and Algerian devotion to 


liberty has never weakened despite the 
undeclared war against the Algerians by 
half a million French troops. Jordan sup- 
ports the gallant Algerian nation in its 
struggle for independence. 


It is most regrettable that Article 2 
(7) of the United Nations Charter is 
used as a shield behind which colonial- 
ism hides. The same arguments used by 
French spokesmen in respect to Algeria 
were used by the Union of South Africa 
on the question of racial discrimination 
in South Africa. The Government of the 
Union wants the family of nations not 
to interfere in a problem which con- 
cerns the human race much more than it 
concerns South Africa or India or Pakis- 
tan. Likewise the problem of West Irian 
is the concern of all the Asian countries 
because it is a colonial problem. Since 
Indonesia emerged as an independent 
sovereign state, its sovereignty should ex- 
tend over all its territory; the General 
Assembly should take effective measures 
to terminate the Netherlands colonization 
of West Irian. 


CAMBODIA — 
Nong Kimny 


T= General Assembly is meeting at a 

time when tragic events in the world 
present a great challenge to the United 
Nations. It has taken rapid, prudent, just 
and practical steps to meet the grave sit- 
uation that has arisen. The fighting has 
stopped. But is it certain that a lasting 
peace has been achieved? 


Special Commission Proposed 


The cease-fire in the Middle East is 
only a first step, which must immediately 
be followed by a just and lasting settle- 
ment. That is why Cambodia’s national 
leader, His Royal Highness Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk, recently proposed the es- 
tablishment of a special commission of 
inquiry, authorized by the United Na- 
tions to go to the scene of the conflicts 
to determine the legitimacy or illegitimacy 
of the action carried out by each party, 
bearing in mind historical, legal and 
other factors. 


Membership of this commission should 
bear upon nations which are really neu- 
tral and not merely neutralist and which 
have hardly any interest in the matters 
that have to be judged. It should consist 
of India (with Mr. Nehru to preside 
over the commission), two neutral coun- 
tries of Europe (chosen from Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Austria or Yugoslavia) 
and a neutral country of Asia and one 
from the American continent. Cambodia 
will be happy to serve if chosen. 


It is also necessary to adhere more 
strictly than ever to the United Nations 
Charter principle of the peaceful settle- 
ment of conflicts by negotiation. Direct 
negotiations can be replaced, if neces- 
sary, by resort to the United Nations, 
which should be used as an instrument 
for constructive conversations and not as 
a place for sterile debates or for simply 
setting forth opposing points of view. 
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Admission of Japan Urged 


Cambodia further hopes other coun- 
tries will be admitted to the United Na- 
tions this year, particularly Japan. The 
admission of nineteen new Members in 
the past year, with a total population of 
178 million inhabitants, has had the 
effect of bringing the United Nations 
closer to the original concept of its being 
a world Organization. This slow but sure 
progress towards universality permits it 
to exercise a greater influence in the 
cause of peace and progress. 

Further, in view of the fact the num- 
ber of United Nations Members has 
risen, the membership of the Security 
Council and the Economic and Social 
Council should be increased. In particu- 
lar, the Asian and Far Eastern Members, 
now totalling eleven, should have in- 
creased representation in these bodies. 

In taking its place in the United Na- 
tions, Cambodia will try to make its con- 
tribution to the world community, It re- 
covered its independence in 1953 by 
essentially peaceful means, without vio- 
lence, Its national aspirations satisfied, 
Cambodia feels no bitterness or desire 
for vengeance towards anyone. It aims 
at peace and cooperation with other 
countries. In this spirit, it participated in 
the Bandung Conference. 


Lessons of Bandung 


Ihe Bandung Conference, which 
brought together twenty-nine countries 
of Asia and Africa, had enormous con- 
sequences for the history of international 
relations. It marked a new starting point 
in relations between the peoples of Asia 
and Africa, on the one hand, and the 
peoples of Western culture, on the other. 
It gave rise to a new psychology which 
imbued international relationships with 
the will for peace and with the desire for 
cooperation of the Afro-Asian peoples 
with the rest of the world. 

It showed, too, that countries with dif- 
ferent systems of government or dif- 
ferent ideologies can have normal rela- 
tions. If these relations become general, 
the fears and apprehensions separating 
the world into blocs will disappear and 
a lessening of international tension ensue. 
States with different systems of govern- 
ment and different ideologies must live 
together. There is no other alternative 
but war, and that, in the atomic age, can 
only mean general destruction. 


Role of Small Nations 


To obtain the necessities of everyday 
life is the first and most urgent task of 
the small nations. They cannot do so if 
there is war. Peace and security are in- 
dispensable to their development. The 
small countries which have just emerged 
to independence cannot, moreover, 
be partisans in the political field be- 
cause they cannot align themselves 
with one side or the other. They 
have a vital interest in the continuance 
of respect for the principles of the Char- 
ter, since any breach of these principles 
threatens their national existence. Their 
position of strict neutrality is imposed 
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upon them by a cold assessment of facts 
and national interests. Their strength is 
rather psychological and political than 
military or economic. The role they can 
play will, therefore, be a purely moral 
one, in conformity with the fundamental 
principles of the Charter. 


Need for Economic Development 


Political independence, however, will 
be fragile without a certain degree of 
economic independence which permits a 
decent living standard. All the countries 
which have recently attained independ- 
ence will thus try to find a means of 
speeding up their economic development. 
Arrangements for economic cooperation 
must be encouraged but they must not 
entail political links that might work to 
the detriment of the countries assisted. 

The Members of the United Nations, 
individually and collectively, and various 
specialized agencies have tried to help in 
the development of the countries which 
are in need. But the United Nations does 
not have the financial means to provide 
assistance for the harmonious economic 
development of all the countries in the 
world. It can, however, foster and en- 
courage national programs, bilateral or 
regional, for the economic development 
of vast areas of the world where pov- 
erty remains for the great majority of 
humanity an everyday reality. 


THE PHILIPPINES — 
Felixberto M. Serrano 


Assembly opens its de- 

liberations this year under the shadow 
of menacing events, which cast the issue 
of peace in very grave doubt. In the 
Middle East, war rears its ugly head 
again. In Central Europe a subject peo- 
ple traces once more the ancient pattern 
of rebellion in the name of human frec- 
dom. 


sb General 


The full significance of these develop- 
ments is not yet clearly visible. It may 
be that a new order of things is strug- 
gling to be born; or it may be that the 
brief but bright era of good feeling which 
followed the summit meetings at Geneva 
has trailed away and humanity is back 
again to the travails of spirit which 
marked the painful years after the Sec- 
ond World War. Which one it will be 
depends on the energy, the wisdom and 
the strength of purpose of the leaders 
of nations. 

Unfortunate though the recent events 
have been, the speed and firmness with 
which the General Assembly has acted 
to meet the situations is one cause for 
rejoicing. True, none of the problems 
connected with the Middle East hostili- 
ties and the Hungarian situation have 
been solved, except possibly the imme- 
diate—but considerable—issue of halt- 
ing the continued destruction of human 
life. But this is a condition which neces- 
sarily precedes the larger solutions. It 
now remains for the Assembly “to feel 
its healing way to every wound and woe, 
to use the tragic events as points of 
transition to a permanent and enduring 
peace.” 


Middle East and Hungary 


It is to be hoped that, whatever the 
ultimate fate of the issue of the manage- 
ment of the Suez Canal might be, the 
principle of free and continuous passage 
through the waterway will be insured. 

In regard to the Egyptian-Israel dis- 
pute, one can look forward to an im- 
mediate restoration of peace in the area, 
and, with a more favorable climate estab- 
lished, to energetic steps being taken for 
a final and conclusive settlement of the 
obstinate causes of friction. 

On the Hungarian situation, the Philip- 
pine Government ardently hopes that the 
formidable pressure of the collective 
moral force of the Assembly will cause 
the Soviet Union to desist from any 
further attempts to stifle the legitimate 
aspirations of the Hungarian people. 

With the admission of nineteen new 
Members in the past year, there is every 
indication that the day is not far off 
when the Assembly can truly speak of 
itself as representing the voice of hu- 
manity. As things are now, the Assembly 
has been immeasurably strengthened. A 
new confidence has been gained which 
will be of value in the deliberations on 
the issues before the present session. 


Disarmament 


One of these is the disarmament prob- 
lem. No substantial progress, however, 
has been achieved during the past year 
in settling this vexing question. In the 
face of the continuing deadlock, it is now 
clear that a less ambitious approach to 
the problem, timed under propitious cir- 
cumstances and narrow enough to in- 
spire confidence and a spirit of concilia- 
tion, may pave the way to partial 
achievement, and so build a_ climate 
conducive to the ultimate settlement of 
this most intractable of problems. 

Another persisting and thorny question 
is that of Korea. It is disquieting that 
not one forward step has been taken in 
the past two years to realize the basic 
aims of free elections in, and unification 
of, Korea. The Assembly cannot ignore 
the problem of Korea, except at peril to 
the principles of the United Nations. It 
cannot abdicate its responsibility in pro- 
moting the search for a fresh solution. 
If it does, then it will have justified the 
insistent fears that the division of Korea 
is, in fact, permanent. 


Cyprus Issue 


Equally complex is the question of 
Cyprus. Now, as in the past, the quest 
for solution revolves around efforts at 
striking a happy reconciliation between 
the Cypriot claim for freedom and the 
just recognition of the strategic value of 
the island in the security set-up in the 
area. The Philippine delegation reaffirms 
its full support of the principle of self- 
determination for Cyprus, but within 
such time and under such conditions as 
will fit into the context of the security 
requirements of the free world. It is 
fervently to be hoped that this will be 
attained through the orderly and peace- 
ful processes of negotiation. 
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Great progress has, however, been 
made towards the exercise of self-deter- 
mination among dependent peoples. Thus 
Tunisia, the Sudan and Morocco have 
just joined the ranks of the United Na- 
tions. On March 6, 1957, the territory 
of Ghana, comprising the Gold Coast and 
British Togoland, will become a fully 
independent state within the British 
Commonwealth. And in 1960 Somaliland 
is scheduled to gain independence under 
the terms of an earlier Assembly resolu- 
tion, 

The evolutionary procedures of the 
United Nations in the guidance and prep- 
aration of dependent peoples are certain- 
ly without parallel in history. It has 
managed with spectacular success to 
ride the wave of history—which is what 
contemporary nationalism is — and 
transform a usually violent agitation into 
a constructive and peaceful process. 

Giant strides have also been made in 
the field of human rights. Ihe United 
Nations has now entered the second 
phase of its labor—involving the system 
of annual reports and studies in specific 
human rights and the institution of ad- 
visory services. The Philippine delega- 
tion, however, feels that a start can now 
be made on exploring the possibilities of 
working out genuine programs of action 
by which the rights defined and declared 
by the United Nations may be progress- 
ively applied in countries where they are 
not observed. 


Economic Problems 


Gratifying advances have also been 
made over the past year in the economic 
and social work of the United Nations. 
But there are still strong fears about the 
persistent failure to halt the widening 
gap in the rate of development between 
industrially advanced countries and the 
underdeveloped countries. The conse- 
quences of such a trend, unless ar- 
rested, may prove disastrous to the desir- 
able balance of economy among nations. 
The future stability of the world depends 
on success today in eliminating those 
causes of tension and unrest which have 
their roots in economic and social in- 
equalities. 


LIBERIA — 
Henry Cooper 


ESPITE the terrible consequences of 

the last two great wars, the nations 
do not seem to profit by yesterday's mis- 
takes. We see the old game being re- 
played—the aligning of nations against 
each other, under different names and 
forms, each giving as its motive “self- 
preservation.” 

It was hoped that out of the United 
Nations would have grown a world al- 
liance for the protection and defence of 
the rights of all peoples and nations. 
That goal seems still to be beyond our 
grasp, we seem still to be imbued with 
the concept of alliances and counter- 
alliances; and so strong is our feeling 
in this regard that we could not divorce 
our minds from such a conception in the 
framing of the United Nations Charter. 
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Hence, provisions for regional pacts were 
embodied in that document. Such pacts 
or blocs have not added to the strength 
of the Organization: they have, rather, 
made it powerless to act. The effective- 
ness and strength of the United Nations 
appear to be enervated in the conflicting 
interests of the nations. As long as these 
conflicting interests exist, right and jus- 
tice are lost in the labyrinth of national 
interest and power politics, 


Immovable Positions 


We come to the conference table with 
fixed ideas and immovable positions. 
Having formed ourselves into blocs in 
order to protect or foster some mode of 
life peculiar to our environment, or to 
enhance or maintain our position in 
world affairs, our stand becomes inflexi- 
ble. Instead of being united, the Organ- 
ization is now shattered into blocs which 
seem to be losing all power of cohesion. 
Such compacts appear not only to have 
paralyzed the Organization's decisions, 
but also to have penetrated the opera- 
tion of the Organization itself, mak- 
ing it difficult for it to work smoothly. 
In such a situation, it is difficult to 
achieve solutions of world problems. But 
such situations will continue to exist so 
long as nations do not base their actions 
upon the right and justice of a cause. 

Liberia fully supports the suggestion 
that, as nineteen new Members have been 
admitted to the Organization, the mem- 
bership of the Security Council, the 
Economic and Social Council and other 
United Nations bodies should be in- 
creased. It is to be hoped that in this 
expansion the position of Africa will not 
be overlooked. Africa is the second larg- 
est continent of the world. Its vast re- 
sources have added much to the advance 
of our civilization. It is the only con- 
tinent which contains so many depend- 
ent and underdeveloped people. Its vast 
potential resources still remain to be tap- 
ped. Nevertheless, Africa has never been 
represented directly on any of the im- 
portant Councils of the United Nations, 
even on those where its interests are most 
directly affected. This fact should be 
borne in mind when seats are allocated 
on the various Councils of the United 
Nations, under the new policy of expan- 
sion based on geographical distribution. 

Liberia wishes to reaffirm the follow- 
ing six points: First, it adheres to the 
provisions of the Charter which declares 
that all peoples have an inherent right to 
self-determination. Second, the present 
advance which has been made in science 
should be utilized for peaceful purposes. 
Third, although the Charter provides for 
the formation of regional pacts, the prin- 
ciples of right and justice should prevail 
whenever there is a conflict between the 
two objectives. Fourth, Liberia unequiv- 
ocally disapproves of the resort to force 
or violence for the settlement of any dis- 
pute. Fifth, Liberia firmly believes in the 
sanctity and inviolability of treaties and 
international agreements and that such 
treaties and agreements should not be 
unilaterally abrogated. Finally, we ex- 
tend to the President our hearty con- 
gratulations on the imprimatur which 
his colleagues have placed upon his past 


services by electing him to this high of- 
fice. It is our sincere hope that that spirit 
of moderation, tolerance, patience and 
harmony marking some of our previous 
sessions will prevail during the present 
Assembly. 


MOROCCO — 
Ahmed Balafrej 


EYES a superficial examination of world 
affairs shows that clashes occur where 
there is no freedom. Morocco will thus 
spare no effort in the United Nations to 
ensure respect for the rights of nations 
and equality among all states, to ensure 
justice and fraternity among all peoples. 
It also wishes that all just and peace- 
loving nations should become Members 
of the Organization, so that its effective- 
ness may be as great as possible. 

In its struggle for freedom Morocco 
was guided by the principle of always re- 
sorting to peaceful negotiations in the 
settlement of any dispute between nations. 
The United Nations made a substantial 
contribution to the settlement of past 
disputes between France and Morocco. 
Morocco therefore calls upon the United 
Nations to proceed in the same spirit 
whenever other peoples of the world are 
again threatened by the _ colonialist 
menace. 

A peaceful settlement of the Algerian 
dispute must be found. The stability of 
North Africa depends upon such a solu- 
tion. 

The situation in Algeria, where the 
people are denied the most elementary 
rights of expression and movement in 
their own country, represents a threat 
to peace. The era of colonialism has 
ended, beyond recall. The Algerian peo- 
ple are entitled to peace. 

The argument that Algeria is part of 
French territory is a fiction, for Al- 
geria has its own people with its own 
economic, social and political institu- 
tions and the laws enacted in Algeria 
were never identical with those which 
were in force in France. 

The existence of a strong European 
minority in Algeria should not be viewed 
as a handicap in the search for an equit- 
able solution to the Algerian problem. 
Any solution that meets the national as- 
pirations of Algeria will guarantee and 
safeguard the legitimate interests of this 
alien minority which will be permitted 
to continue to pursue its task in the co- 
operative endeavor of the inhabitants of 
Algeria under a regime of equal rights. 
The rights of the people of Algeria can- 
not, however, be sacrificed to the interests 
of this minority. 

Morocco would therefore appreciate 
an Assembly resolution calling on the 
interested parties in the Algerian question 
to comply with the principles of the 
Charter and so to end the regime of 
violence. 


“Aggression Against Egypt” 


It is because the Algerian aggression 
has not been condemned earlier by the 
United Nations that some great powers 
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decided to resort to the old colonial 
methods and to engage in the military 
occupation of countries which were defy- 
ing their will. Morocco has therefore 
protested against the aggression of which 
Egypt was the victim and against the 
collusion of France, Britain and Israel. 
It felt that Egypt was simply éxercising 
its legitimate right in nationalizing the 
Suez Canal, which is an integral part of 
its territory, especially since Egypt at the 
same time guaranteed freedom of navi- 
gation through the canal. Morocco hopes 
that the energetic intervention of the 
United Nations to save world peace will 
force the withdrawal of foreign forces 
from Egyptian territory. 


Economic Problems Due to Past 


The United Nations also has a special 
role in building a world in which social 
justice and economic progress shall pre- 
vail for all peoples. The ideas on which 
colonial pacts and colonial relations rest, 
however, have not as yet been aban- 
doned by some powers. While some 
small nations, among them Morocco, 
have succeeded in achieving their politi- 
cal freedom, they still struggle against 
economic difficulties which originated in 
the system of occupation under which 
they had to live in the past and which 
make their economies unstable at the 
present time. The United Nations Or- 
ganization will play a decisive part in 
putting an end to this remaining aspect 
of neo-colonialism. The United Nations 
must help underdeveloped countries in 
building up their resources. If it must put 
an end to serfdom it has the no less 
imperative task of breeding prosperity. 
For peace remains brittle when pros- 
perity does not rest on high standards 
of living. 


TUNISIA — 
Habib Bourguiba 


URING the past few weeks we have 

lived through terrible dangers. For- 
tunately the resolute action of the Assem- 
bly has enabled us to avoid the worst. 
Yet this almost miraculous success is 
still really somewhat precarious. It will 
remain so until the real cause of the ills 
that afflict the world are attacked. This 
is no longer the time for palliatives— 
the disease from which the international 
community is suffering requires action 
that goes right to the root of the evil. 

These evils are due to the fact that 
certain great powers cannot, or still do 
not wish to, accept the idea of a world 
free from suspicion and fear, in which all 
nations, large and small, can freely exer- 
cise their sovereign rights, the freedom 
of one being limited and guaranteed by 
the freedom of the others. 

I am well aware that the conflict of 
ideologies which sets two large groups of 
states in the world against each other, or 
rather, the two strongest powers in the 
military sense of the word, would in it- 
self suffice, and has for years sufficed, to 
keep the world in suspense. But for the 
present an equilibrium, an extremely un- 
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stable one to be sure, has been found 
which makes a precious peace possible. If 
this equilibrium could be maintained, the 
danger, real as it is, would be infinitely 
less. Moreover, there is nothing to pre- 
vent one from thinking that this danger 
could one day disappear. 


But what runs the risk of leading hu- 
manity to its doom is the vestige of co- 
lonialism which permits, encourages or 
brings about aggression against weak or 
defenseless peoples 

For over two years the nations of the 
free world have been witnessing indif- 
ferently a slaughter which, day after day, 
has been decimating not only Algerian 
youth but also French youth. How can 
civilized conscience which arose in in- 
dignation against the terrible suppression 
of the Budapest patriots remain indif- 
ferent to a war where other men, ani- 
mated by the same ideal and the same 
patriotic faith, are fighting and dying 
every day in an unequal fight against one 
of the most powerful armies in the 
world? Does not this long passivity de- 
note a certain form of racial or religious 
discrimination which all civilized peoples 
condemn? 


During the past weeks we have wit- 
nessed stands which were, to say the 
least, inconsistent. Countries that in one 
case indignantly rebel against aggression, 
approve or applaud it in another case. 
We do not think that the authors of the 
Charter wished to prepare two weights 
and measures, one Charter for the Mag- 
yar peasant and another for the Egyptian 
or Algerian fellah 

The great weakness of what is called 
the Camp of Freedom is precisely that it 
includes colonial powers which are trying 
to maintain their rule over other peoples 
by force. Like dark blemishes upon a 
healthy body, the islands of slavery 
which these powers maintain in the midst 
of the free world constitute the weak 
point of the West, a real internal para- 
dox, and the source of the reservations 
anc misgivings which the young countries 
of Africa, Asia and America show to- 
ward the West. 


In the name of Western solidarity, the 
colonial powers insist that their allies and 
partners be silent about their mistakes, 
that they gloss over their colonial policy 
by silence, favorable votes or even ma- 
terial assistance. I am happy to find that 
both in the ranks of the Western powers 
and in the United Nations there is a 
growing realization of the great harm 
which is done to the free world and 
to the United Nations itself by this solid- 
arity in error. It is because, for the first 
time, the United States of America has 
acted with sufficient firmness toward its 
allies who engaged in the Egyptian ex- 
pedition; it is because, at the same time, 
the United Nations has given proof of 
great energy and great firmness, that it 
has been possible to correct the situation 
in the Middle East. 

The United Nations must help France 
to define anew its relations with Algeria 
so as to achieve a political settlement con- 
sistent with the factual situation in Al- 
geria, and with the indomitable will of 


the Algerian people to obtain recognition 
of its natural right to independence. 


PERU — 
Victor Andres Belaunde 


y THEN a great nation’s power is not 

controlled by spiritual factors and 
democratic institutions, then, by its very 
nature, it tends to expand. Not satisfied 
with thrusting its influence to the Adria- 
tic, the Soviet Union sought to pene- 
trate Europe and Asia. It absorbed the 
Baltic states; it attempted to occupy 
Iran; it aided the Chinese communists, 
handing Manchuria over to them; it sup- 
ported the invasion of Korea; it main- 
tained a subversive warfare in Greece 
and entertained dreams of spreading out 
to the Mediterranean; it tried to enter 
the Middle East, upsetting the peace and 
balance of that sensitive area, and setting 
itself up as the defender of freedom 
there, while denying freedom to the 
countries of Eastern Europe. 

The Security Council was paralyzed 
because of the Soviet Union’s abuse of 
the veto. That veto was cast eighty times. 

Fortunately, the United Nations was 
able to fulfill its duties, To avoid the 
paralysis of the Security Council, the 
General Assembly met in an emergency 
session. An international army was set 
up to defend countries under attack. Ap- 
pealing to world conscience, the Assem- 
bly has succeeded in arousing public 
opinion and world feeling. 

The United Nations cannot condone 
the chaos which is undermining and 
destroying essential human rights and 
dignity in Hungary. It must mobilize the 
moral force of world public opinion to 
force the Soviet Union to permit setting 
up in Hungary a government worthy of 
the Charter of the United Nations, which 
the Soviet Union is committed to respect. 

It has often been said here that we, 
the small countries, the unimportant na- 
tions, are members of a Greek chorus, 
watching the action in the centre of the 
stage, helplessly waiting for the tragic 
ending. But we are not satisfied to be 
helpless, mute witnesses to the tragedy, 
for we shall all be wiped out. The Greek 
tragedy will end in a holocaust and the 
entire theatre will collapse. 


These are grave times. The so-called 
peaceful coexistence of nations is being 
gradually dissipated. Acts of force are 
linked to bitter invective—threats that 
are always the forerunners of graver con- 
flicts. The problems in abeyance must 
be solved immediately. Difficulties and 
differences between democratic peoples, 
peoples who have faith in the spiritual 
values of man, must be overcome. There 
are peoples who—juridically, morally and 
religiously—speak the same language. 
Can they not solve their differences? The 
harmony of the West is essential; it can 
and must be achieved. But the problems 
must be solved quickly or that harmony, 
if it comes, will come too late. And that 
harmony must have the cooperation of 
all countries seeking independence and 
freedom in Asia and Africa. That is a 
mandate dictated by self-preservation and 
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dignity. At the same time, it is the prin- 
cipal factor which might make the So- 
viet Union change its course. For the 
idea is not to isolate or exclude her, but 
to incorporate her in a true human 
brotherhood, not only in principle but 
in deed. 


The Asian and Arab nations condemn 
the presence of Soviet troops in Hungary. 
Ihe Peruvian delegation makes a heart- 
felt appeal to those nations who cannot 
direct power politics, but are so often 
its victims, to realize that for them the 
only possible safeguard—besides their 
own heroism—is strict fulfillment of the 
principles of the Charter. Today more 
than ever, the Charter is no theoretical 
and empty scrap of paper. The Charter 
and the United Nations are living things; 
they have tremendous moral reality. If 
the Charter is respected, if the General 
Assembly jealously and courageously 
guards the Charter, then that Charter is 
our weapon, our shield, our defence. 


Cooperation within the law by all na- 
tions is the surest guarantee against 
future dangers. That guarantee does not 
lie in a return to a balance of power, in 
hopes and dreams or in the lies and 
promises of suspect friendships. The only 
guarantee of independence for small na- 
tions is their determination, their courage, 
their sense of justice and the strict ful- 
fillment of the principles of the Charter. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA — 
Erie H. Louw 


course of my statement on 

November 15 when I protested 
against the inscription of items 24 and 
61 on the agenda of this session of the 
Assembly, I said that the time had ar- 
rived for the Union of South Africa to 
take stock of its position as a Member 
of the United Nations. [Item 64 deals 
with treatment of people of Indian origin 
in the Union of South Africa, and item 
61 deals with race conflict in South 
Africa.| I had in mind that for the past 
ten years, in contravention of Article 2 
(7) of the United Nations Charter, South 
Africa has annually been subjected to 
interference in its essentially domestic af- 
fairs. 


I° THE 


In order to keep the record straight I 
must refer to the statement of the leader 
of the Indian delegation containing alle- 
gations not in accordance with facts— 
that the Indian and other non-white peo- 
ple in my country are being oppressed 
or that they “live in conditions that are 
just beyond slavery.” Not only do I 
deny his accusations, but I repeat that 
generally speaking the South Africans 
of Indian origin are materially better 
off and happier than the masses in the 
Indian representative’s own country. 
That is why the South Africans of Indian 
origin refuse to take advantage of the 
repatriation scheme arranged between 
the two governments in 1947. 

In December 1954 the South African 
Government took the initiative in making 
a friendly approach to the Governments 
of India and Pakistan informing those 
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Governments that the Union of South 
Africa was prepared to discuss the ques- 
tion. While the telegrams relating to the 
basis for the proposed discussions were 
being exchanged, the Prime Minister of 
India made violent attacks on the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa. After this the 
South African Government naturally con- 
cluded that the Government of India was 
not serious about these discussions, and 
in these circumstances the South African 
Government decided it would be futile to 
go on. 


The General Assembly repeatedly has 
been a party to a violation of paragraph 
7 of Article 2 of the Charter, thereby 
permitting the Government of India and 
its Soviet and other allies to carry on 
a vendetta against South Africa. Apart 
from the interference in South Africa’s 
domestic affairs, this negation or even 
repudiation of a fundamental principle 
of the Charter is evidence of what is 
happening in the United Nations. The 
first paragraph of Article 2 contains the 
clear statement that “The Organization is 
based on the principle of sovereign equal- 
ity of all its members.” In the first Article 
of the Charter the main objective of the 
Organization was set out—“To maintain 
international peace and security, and to 
that end: to take effective collective 
measures for the prevention and removal 
of threats to the peace, and for the sup- 
pression of acts of aggression. .. .” 


Today not only South Africa but also 
other Member States are asking to what 
extent the United Nations has carried out 
the purposes of the Charter. Among the 
purposes and principles of the Charter 
are “the development of friendly relations 
among nations.” We find that almost 
since the establishment of the Organiza- 
tion, proceedings in the Security Coun- 
cil and in the General Assembly have 
only too often been of an acrimonious 
nature, creating international tensions 
rather than “harmonizing actions” as 
enjoined in the Charter. For the past ten 
years my country has been the object of 
baseless accusations and violent attacks 
both in the General Assembly and in its 
committees, 


Coming to more recent events, the 
United Nations has been powerless to pre- 
vent the rape of Hungary and the de- 
struction of many of its citizens. We are 
also painfully aware of the tremendous 
question mark which hangs over the 
United Nations action in the Middle 
East. The adoption of temporary expedi- 
ents is not likely to provide a solution 
of the troubles, but may tend rather to 
aggravate the fundamental disease. We 
can but hope that the psychological ef- 
fect of recent events will induce a return 
to the spirit that prevailed in San Fran- 
cisco in 1945. 

In spite of South Africa’s loyal sup- 
port of the United Nations, which it has 
again shown by responding to the call 
for assistance in Hungary, the Assembly 
has for the eleventh year in succession 
decided to interfere in the essentially 
domestic affairs of South Africa and in 
so doing has violated a fundamental pro- 
vision of the Charter. We are not willing 


any longer to be even an unwilling party 
to the continued interference. 

It has therefore been decided that 
until such time as the United Nations 
shows that it is prepared to act in ac- 
cordance with the principles stated in 
Article 2, paragraphs | and 7, of the 
Charter, the Union of South Africa, 
while as yet continuing to be a Member 
of the United Nations, will in the future 
maintain only a token or nominal repre- 
sentation at the meetings of the As- 
sembly and at the Headquarters of the 
Organization. In view of the fact that 
the Union of South Africa will continue 
to be responsible for the payment of its 
annual assessments, a member of the 
delegation will attend the meetings of 
the Fifth Committee when necessary in 
order to watch out for South Africa’s 
interests. 


PANAMA — 
Aquilino E. Boyd 


Panama condemns equally the interven- 
tion of the Soviet Union and the 
aggression by France, the United King- 
dom and Israel against Egypt, although it 
notes that the latter are prepared to dis- 
cuss the problem in this world forum. 

In connection with the problem of the 
status of the Suez Canal, the Republic of 
Panama reiterates that it condemns the 
use of force to solve conflicts between 
states and that it will support any means 
designed to ensure peace in that area, as 
well as the dignity and sovereignty of 
Egypt. The question of the Suez Canal is 
of particular interest to Panama because 
she, too, has an artificial waterway in her 
territory; because of the similarities be- 
tween the Panama and the Suez Canal; 
because her merchant fleet is the sixth 
largest in the world; and because the reg- 
ulations established by the Constantinople 
Convention of 1888 regarding the neutrali- 
zation of and passage through the Suez 
Canal also apply to her. In Suez, Egypt is 
the territorial sovereign; in the Panama 
Canal, the Republic of Panama is the 
territorial sovereign. 

The sovereignty of Panama over the 
Canal Zone is real. The Isthmus Conven- 
tion of 1903, which for the first time 
established our contractual relations with 
the United States, corroborates _ this. 
Despite the deficiencies of that instrument, 
the founders of Panama took special care 
that the United States should have only 
the rights, powers and authority necessary 
for the functioning and maintenance of 
the canal; all other rights, powers and 
authority remained with Panama. 

As the 1903 convention embodied cer- 
tain conditions which were onerous for 
Panama, she negotiated for a friendly set- 
tlement with the other party, the United 
States of America. 

The 1903 treaty has been revised 
periodically, The first negotiations for re- 
vision, in 1926, were not fruitful. The sec- 
ond, in 1936, embodied various claims of 
importance to Panama. The third, brought 
about by the Second World War, took 
place in 1942. Lastly, the Rem6én-Eisen- 
hower Treaty and memorandum of agree- 
ment were concluded in 1955. These will 
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not be fully effective, however, until the 
United States Congress passes certain 
complementary legislation. These laws 
have to do with equality of opportunity, 
salaries and pension funds for Panama- 
nian and United States workers in the 
Canal Zone; with returning to Panama of 
certain land and property not needed to 
operate the canal, and with sharing of 
construction costs for a bridge over the 
canal. 

In view of the principle of equal pay 
for equal work and of the contractual 
provisions in force between Panama and 
the United States, the Government of 
Panama considers that any attempt to 
establish salary rates in the Canal Zone on 
a geographical basis would mean a new 
type of discrimination as noxious as other 
types practiced in the past. The only 
salary differential which Panama con- 
siders equitable and non-discriminatory is 
that based on skill or experience. 

True, these agreements do not satisfy 
our aspirations; but they are a step to- 
wards the solution of our problems with 
the United States. Panama is confident 
that later negotiations will make it pos- 
sible to reach friendly agreements. 

Figures contained in a report of the 
Governor of the Panama Canal Zone 
show that after payment of the expenses 
of the government of the Zone, amount- 
ing to $51,151,557, and the interest on 
the investment, amounting to $41,611,864, 
the canal made a net profit of $17,733,- 
724 during the past five years. Payments 
to Panama over the five years amounted 
to $2,150,000. 

Panama will support measures designed 
to bring colonial peoples a system of 
government in keeping with their aspira- 
tions and their capacity for self-govern- 
ment. She will oppose racial discrimina- 
tion and will support any means which 
will wipe it out. 

Panama will vote in favor of increas- 
ing the members of the Security Council, 
the Economic and Social Council and the 
International Law Commission so that 
these organizations may genuinely repre- 
sent the expanded United Nations. 


NORWAY — 


Halvard Lange 


A FEW weeks ago there appeared to 

be a relaxation of the “cold war” 
tensions. This was abruptly shattered by 
the tragic events in Hungary and the 
crisis in the Middle East. 


The fact so brutally revealed in Hun- 
gary and the Middle East is, of course, 
that the mere absence of war does not 
mean that we have peace. 

Our Organization has no means of its 
own to enforce its decisions. If Member 
States are not willing to act in accord- 
ance with the decisions of the Organiza- 
tion, then there is not much that we can 
do. The moral obligation upon each and 
every Member is unequivocal and un- 
compromising. To act unilaterally is not 
consistent with the obligations of mem- 
bership. 

This is the real test to which the 
United Nations must be put before we 
can determine its role as a peace-making 





organ, Peace may be attainable if we are 
willing to pay the price for it. We do not 
know whether justice is attainable if this 
price is paid, nor whether the United 
Nations has the power to secure justice. 
The future of this Organization rests 
upon the answers to these fundamental 
questions. 

The invasion of Egypt by Israeli forces, 
followed by the intervention of British 
and French forces in the Suez Canal 
area, came as a shock. 

For years we have watched develop- 
ments in the Middle East with a growing 
frustration at the lack of will to change 
the fragile armistice into a stable peace. 
This frustration must have been felt by 
those most directly concerned. We reject 
their action, but we understand their 
motives: they are disappointed with the 
United Nations because of its failure to 
establish peace in the Middle East. But 
what support has Israel given to the 
United Nations efforts over the last two 
years to create an atmosphere more con- 
ducive to a settlement? 

The establishment of a United Nations 
Emergency Force to halt operations there 
may prove to be a signal event in world 
history. 

Can the United Nations establish a 
just peace in the Middle East? We are 
the ones who must decide: if the United 
Nations has failed so far in the Middle 
East, it has done so because Member 
Governments have failed. Any mistakes 
are our mistakes, and we should try not 
to repeat them. 

First, a mere return to the fragile 
armistice arrangements of 1949 is not a 
realistic policy, These arrangements were 
meant to last for a few months as a 
transition to peace, not as a basis for 
permanent relations. 


Secondly, Israel and the Arab states 
must make mutual concessions: Israel, 
that its emergence in Palestine has led to 
serious psychological and other difficul- 
ties on the part of the Arabs and must 
also be a disturbing element in the 
established cultural, social and economic 
order in this predominantly Arab region. 

The difficulties have been compounded 
by the presence, around the borders of 
the new state, of hundreds of thousands 
of the former inhabitants of this land, 
who for eight now have been 
living in misery. Also, the armistice lines, 
splitting the Arab world in two, did 
much to keep alive the bitterness which 
the events of 1948 unavoidably created 
among the Arabs. 

Now to the Arabs. Recognition that 
the State of Israel is there to stay must 
be the basis of an Arab policy which 
will be their indispensable contribution 
to international peace. World peace is 
inconceivable without peace in the Mid- 
dle East. 

To bring peace to the Middle East, 
there must be direct contact between the 
parties. The role of the United Nations 
in negotiations should be discreet, friend- 
ly prodding. Extensive assistance from 
the Organization will be needed to adjust 
the economic and social problems in and 
between the respective countries. 

For the Middle East, the Soviet Union 
has so far taken a negative attitude 
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toward policies supported by the vast 
majority of the United Nations, includ- 
ing the involved countries themselves. 

The United Nations must not only see 
to it that the canal is cleared with the 
utmost speed possible and exercise its 
good offices to bring about direct nego- 
tiations between Egypt and the principal 
user nations on the future régime of 
the canal. 

The Assembly should initiate a plan 
for the operation and maintenance of the 
Suez Canal and freedom of passage 
through it. 

Now, the situation in Hungary. We 
regret that the Hungarian authorities 
and the Soviet Union have flatly refused 
to comply with the repeated urgent re- 
quests of this Assembly—voted by over- 
whelming majorities—to allow observers 
appointed by the Secretary-General to 
enter Hungary and investigate freely 
what has happened and is still happening 
there, to cease forthwith any deportations 
and repatriate all persons who may have 
been forcibly removed to the Soviet 
Union, and without delay to withdraw 
Soviet troops from the country. 

Short of military action, we all here 
must keep up a constant moral pressure 
on the Soviet Union Government and its 
Hungarian helpers, and appeal to them 
to comply with their obligations under 
the Charter. 

In the economic and social fields, our 
major objective is to further the eco- 
nomic growth of the materially under- 
developed areas of the world through 
the Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance, the recent establishment of the 
International Finance Corporation and 
increased lending by the World Bank to 
the economically backward areas. 

Great emphasis has been placed on the 
necessity for intensified efforts by the 
United Nations to provide economic aid 
and technical assistance; the SUNFED 
project has received considerable support 
from most countries. There are, however, 
many reasons why an immediate success 
remains as doubtful as a few years ago. 
Recent political developments have not 
contributed to further progress. Too little 
attention has perhaps been given to 
measures taken by Member countries on 
a bilateral basis to assist economically 
underdeveloped areas. 

The prestige of the United Nations 
might suffer if for years it continued to 
concentrate its efforts in a limited field 
of action like the establishment of 
SUNFED without recording success in that 
direction. 

The great powers remain primarily 
responsible for what will eventually be 
achieved in respect to disarmament. The 
progress achieved in the last two years 
was a reflection of the general improve- 
ment in international relations. It is pre- 
mature to assess how far the dramatic 
and tragic happenings of the last few 
weeks may prevent further progress to- 
ward disarmament in the near future. 
As far as disarmament is concerned, it 
may be now or never. 

Mutual trust is the key to the whole 
problem, more than ever now that such 
trust has been so suddenly and drastically 
reduced. Disarmament “by proclama- 
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tion,” without effective control of com- 
pliance, is of less value than ever before. 
We believe that “no disarmament with- 
out control—and no _ control  with- 
out disarmament” must constitute the 
basis for a solution. President Eisen- 
hower’s “open-sky” proposal and Pre- 
mier Bulganin’s suggestions for control 
of key points and areas should now 
make it possible to construct a package 
solution, offering the security of com- 
pliance, which in the absence of genuine 
trust is necessary. I regret that the latest 
Soviet proposals are linked with what 
appears to us as purely propaganda pro- 
posals, no serious step toward a solution. 
Setting up and getting in motion a dis- 
armament machinery will be an impor- 
tant factor toward the mutual trust 
necessary to planned disarmament. 


My Government has wondered whether 
this consideration has been overlooked. 


A workable blueprint for the first 
stage is the French-British proposal. 
However, one basic concession must be 
made by the Soviet side before we can 
embark on this: willingness in principle 
to accept international control for future 
production of nuclear weapons. 

Another move might give the disarma- 
ment talks a chance to progress: nuclear 
tests can easily be spotted; they cannot 
be carried out in secret. Could we not 
then embark now on the task of achiev- 
ing an early regulation and, if necessary, 
reduction of these tests, independently of 
the setting up of an elaborate control 
system? Could the first, immediate step 
be to let the United Nations require ad- 
vance registration with the Secretary- 
General or the Radiation Committee of 
any planned weapons tests expected to 
cause measurable, worldwide radioactive 
fall-out? 

An early agreement concerning these 
tests would be of immense value for the 
future security and well-being of man- 
kind, and would be a major factor in 
re-establishing some of that mutual trust 
without which other steps toward a full 
implementation of the disarmament plans 
will not be possible. 

The establishment of the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force in the Middle 
East constitutes a momentous new in- 
stitutional development. Nevertheless, it 
would seem worth considering the estab- 
lishment on a permanent basis of United 
Nations forces in readiness for emer- 
gencies such as the one with which we 
are now faced. 


POLAND — 


Marian Naszkowski 


HE Polish delegation came to this 

session with rather mixed feelings. On 
the one hand, it had in mind the first 
considerable achievements attained dur- 
ing last year’s session at the time of in- 
creasing mutual confidence among na- 
tions. On the other hand, events which 
accompanied the opening of the eleventh 
session must have caused anxiety and 
misgivings in everyone who cherishes 
peace and international cooperation, For 
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no sooner had the tension of the cold 
war been allayed than new tensions arose, 
the events in the Middle East being the 
most dangerous. The United Kingdom, 
France and Israel have for the sake of 
their selfish, narrow interests perpetrated 
a brutal attack on Egypt. 


The blow to the cause of peace and 
to the United Nations was all the greater 
because two of the states which partici- 
pated in the attack’ are great powers 
which share primary responsibility for 
maintenance of peace and security. We 
are confronted today with the task of 
taking prompt and effective measures to 
give full satisfaction to Egypt and pro- 
vide guarantees for its territorial integrity 
and independence. We regard the Anglo- 
French aggression in the Near East as an 
attempt to turn back the wheels of his- 
tory to the period of colonial conquests. 


In their effort to solve this problem 
the United Nations and its Secretary- 
General can record a certain measure of 
success. But we must see to it that the 
recommendations of the General Assem- 
bly are meticulously carried out. First of 
all, the troops of those states which com- 
mitted the aggression must be withdrawn. 

Accepting the premise that peace is in- 
divisible, events in the Near East are a 
grave warning. Other steps must be taken 
to make impossible similar action at an- 
other place. 

Represented in the United Nations are 
states with different political systems, in- 
deed almost the whole of modern civili- 
zation but the strength and effectiveness 
of the United Nations are in jeopardy as 
long as one of the great powers repre- 
senting an important part of Asia has 
not found its place amongst us. The 
Chinese people must have the right to 
raise its voice in this hall. The sooner 
this happens the better for our Organiza- 
tion and for the entire world. The Polish 
delegation wishes to express its regret 
that in this matter a decision was taken 
that is contrary to the interests of inter- 
national cooperation and to those of the 
United Nations itself. 


A great national liberation movement 
of peoples against imperialism and co- 
lonialism has swept Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. The United Nations 
should support, speed up and facilitate 
national liberation movements of depend- 
ent and semi-dependent peoples towards 
their independence. Connected with this 
matter is the question of the economic 
situation in underdeveloped countries. 
Measures heretofore applied by the 
United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies to assist the economically backward 
countries have proved inadequate. It is 
our considered view that economic prob- 
lems are an essential factor in solving 
the basic questions of peace and security. 


The basic factor for safeguarding 
world peace and security is the problem 
of disarmament and liquidation of exist- 
ing military blocs. Events in the Middle 
East should be a lesson to all of us and 
we should at long last initiate really ef- 
fective measures leading towards disarma- 
ment and the prohibition of weapons of 
mass destruction. Implementation of pro- 


posals concerning the prohibition of ex- 
periments with nuclear weapons, as a 
first step, would constitute an achieve- 
ment of our Organization. We think that 
the new proposals presented by the Soviet 
Government constitute a further step 
along this road, and that they deserve a 
detailed study by the Assembly. 

Simultaneous steps should be taken to- 
wards the gradual implementation of the 
system of collective security. Gradually 
but systematically we can do away with 
the dangerous division of the world. Let 
us start with regional agreements. In 
Europe, an important step in this direc- 
tion would be an agreement on the area 
of limited armaments. Such an agreement 
could lead to a gradual withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Germany, with guar- 
antees regarding the present frontiers of 
neighboring states and the frontier be- 
tween the German Federal Republic and 
the German Democratic Republic until 
the unification of that country is effected. 
This in turn should make possible the 
liquidation of foreign military bases and 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from 
the territories of other states. 

In the meantime, however, Europe is 
unfortunately divided. As long as the 
North Atlantic Pact exists, the Warsaw 
Pact must continue in existence. The 
Warsaw Pact stipulates that it will lapse 
at the very moment when a collective 
security system is set up in Europe. The 
present international situation and es- 
pecially the lack of any agreed solutions 
which would give sufficient safeguards 
against the revival of German militarism 
are the reasons why we consider tem- 
porary stationing of Soviet troops in 
Poland as advisable. 

The Polish delegation has already ex- 
pressed its opinions on the Hungarian 
situation in statements and votes on vari- 
ous resolutions, as well as in a recent 
joint Polish-Soviet Union declaration 
signed in Moscow on November 18. We 
emphasized our conviction that the 
working class of Hungary and the whole 
Hungarian nation will find sufficient 
strength in themselves to safeguard the 
achievements of the people’s democratic 
system. We should not render this task 
of the Hungarian people more difficult. 

We can say with pride that our coun- 
try is now undergoing a process of far- 
reaching and irrevocable changes. We are 
especially concerned with giving a true 
meaning to the existing democratic insti- 
tutions and with searching for such forms 
of government as would ensure for the 
working people the widest possible and 
most effective share in governing the 
state and operating its economy. We are 
convinced that this process of democra- 
tization is a turning point in the develop- 
ment of our country, and that it will 
bring the Polish nation great advantages 
and, at the same time, help to develop 
and deepen our relations with other coun- 
tries. 

To the Polish-Soviet Union declaration 
of November 18 we attach great impor- 
tance. It will contribute to the deepening 
of the unshakable alliance and friendship 
between the peoples of Poland and the 
Soviet Union. 











VENEZUELA — 
Jose Lereto Arismendi 


EVER before in its eleven years has 

the United Nations had such a severe 
test as in the past few weeks, when a 
total breach of international peace and 
security seemed unavoidable. The speed 
with which this Organization acted was 
instrumental in setting in motion efficient 
international police machinery to halt a 
conflict in the Middle East, troubled by 
so much turmoil in recent times. 

It has been said, perhaps rightly, that 
the steps taken could not be implemented 
beyond the backing of its resolutions by 
the strength of the United Nations. This 
should not discourage us. On the con- 
trary, countries with limited military 
power, in the majority and acting to- 
gether within this body, will become a 
strong moral force in the field of inter- 
national policy which the governments of 
the other countries will not be able to 
ignore. 

We are here as the political spokesmen 
of seventy-nine states. If all of us com- 
bined our efforts, we should reach the 
end we pursue. Admittedly, the United 
Nations has not at its disposal all of the 
means contemplated by the Charter to 
maintain international peace and security, 
but whenever it has proved necessary its 
decisions have had sufficient backing to 
halt the carrying out of coercive acts 
beyond the orbit of this Organization. 
Therefore, we must not resort to other 
means to resolve international contro- 
versies, There is a complete system of 
peaceful means of settlement recognized 
by international law and consecrated by 
the Charter. 

With confidence in its mission and with 
the concerted and disinterested action of 
the Members of the United Nations, 
there should be no difficulty in resolving 
conflicts among states. That is why the 
nations of the American continent have 
acted in complete accord in the two 
cases which have been the focus of world 
attention in the past few days. 


World Shocked 


The action by the Soviet forces in Hun- 
gary has caused a profound and painful 
impression on the people and Govern- 
ment of Venezuela. The civilized world 
has been shocked by the unjustified in- 
tervention against Hungary. The civilized 
world has in various ways expressed its 
solidarity in showing sympathy for the 
yearnings of the Hungarian people for 
freedom. The Government of Venezuela, 
in sympathy and solidarity with the Hun- 
garian people, has decided to contribute 
in order to alleviate their sufferings by 
admitting to Venezuela a group of about 
1,500 refugees and appropriate the equi- 
valent of $50,000 to be spent in the 
manner already announced officially. 


After restoring the peace that has been 
disturbed in the Near East, we must en- 
deavor to solve the political problems 
encountered in that region, by looking 
deeper into the causes of disturbance. 
The work of the United Nations would 
be too limited in scope if it were to be 





confined, dealing only with the external 
phases of the international conflict. 

Very recently in Panama, during the 
meetings of Chiefs of States of the Amer- 
ican Republics, the President of Vene- 
zuela proposed the creation of an eco- 
nomic, inter-American fund. This would 
be used in its entirety to meet the most 
pressing needs affecting the well-being of 
the inhabitants of the continent. In 
making this proposal Venezuela was in- 
spired by the highest principles of co- 
operation that constitute the basis of our 
inter-American system, and also by prin- 
ciples which constitute the foundation of 
this Organization. We feel that this Or- 
ganization has not taken full advantage of 
the possibilities in coping with problems 
in the economic and other fields, Cer- 
tainly we are aware of the inter-depend- 
ence of all these matters, but we think 
that the Organization is not an active and 
live force. 

There are vast regions of undeniable 
potentialities for development that still 
wait for the impulse of techniques and 
the necessary investment of capital. In 
other regions there is uncertainty regard- 
ing their commencement. Every region 
will benefit from the collective action in- 
tended to promote all existing possibilities. 

One of the questions deserving the 
greatest attention of Venezuela is that 
dealing with the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. Now that the Agency proposed 
by President Eisenhower has become a 
reality, now that the humanization of 
atomic power can free mankind from the 
fears in which it has been living, now 
that the transformation of such terrible 
destructive force may bring untold bene- 
fits to man, we should all work together 
to achieve such ends. The delegations at- 
tending the recent atomic conference 
appreciated the purposes of international 
cooperation which inspired my govern- 
ment which is now carrying out the re- 
search work conducted in national in- 
stitutes set up for this purpose. 


CHINA — 
Tingfu F. Tsiang 


r[THE success of the United Nations 

in meeting the crisis in the Middle 
East has an important lesson for all of 
us. We owe our success largely to the 
fortunate fact that the peoples of France, 
Great Britain and Israel have freedom of 
information and that their governments 
are responsive to world public opinion. 
What the first emergency special session 
did was to mobilize world public opinion. 
If the people in these three countries did 
not have full information in regard to 
the events in the Middle East, or if their 
governments were insensitive to public 
opinion, we would have been lost. This 
crisis in the Middle East demonstrates 
conclusively the intimate connection be- 
tween peace and freedom. 

We should capitalize on the mobilized 
public opinion of the world to remove 
the causes of war in the Middle East. 
This world Organization is all too 
human. We go about our work in lei- 
surely fashion, resorting to compromises 
and delays. If our resolutions should be 








unheeded, we let the matter drag. In the 
long run the United Nations cannot keep 
the peace of the world without redress- 
ing wrongs as they occur. Since at this 
moment world public opinion is mob- 
ilized, let us take advantage of our moral 
resources and make a supreme effort to 
settle the Palestine question and the Suez 
Canal question. 

In regard to the tragic events in Hun- 
gary, I wish above all to pay homage to 
the heroic people of that country. Their 
struggle teaches that Marxism and Lenin- 
ism, plus or minus Stalinism, are not a 
substitute for bread and butter or for in- 
dividual freedom or national independ- 
ence. The events in Hungary show that 
the innate human love for a better life, 
for freedom and for country cannot be 
suppressed. 

The armed intervention of the Soviet 
Union in Hungary and the brutal manner 
in which it has acted reveal the real na- 
ture of contemporary Soviet imperialism. 
Hungary asks only for independence and 
neutrality. The Soviet Union cannot tol- 
erate an independent and neutral Hun- 
gary. 

My delegation has supported every 
resolution in connection with the Hun- 
garian crisis. Unfortunately our resolu- 
tions on Hungary have been ignored by 
the Soviet Union. The difficulty is that 
the people in the Soviet Union have no 
freedom of information. They do not 
know what their government has been 
doing in Hungary, or what the outside 
world thinks of these atrocities. It looks 
as though we have done nothing but 
make speeches and pass resolutions. I 
think that sooner or later the Soviet 
Union must yield to public opinion. For 
this reason I believe we should press for- 
ward. We should make it clear that we 
in this Assembly, representing peoples and 
countries in all parts of the world, con- 
demn the Soviet Union for its violation 
of the Charter and of human rights in 
Hungary. We should make a solemn 
declaration that the Soviet Union does 
not meet the requirements of United Na- 
tion membership, and should recommend 
to all Member States to break diplomatic 
and economic ties with that nation. 


The question of colonialism has played 
a very important part in the deliberations 
of the United Nations since its very foun- 
dation. My government over the last ten 
years has taken a consistent stand on 
the colonial question. Nine years ago my 
delegation joined with the delegation of 
Colombia in urging early negotiations be- 
tween Egypt and the United Kingdom for 
the removal of British troops from the 
canal zone. In 1948 my delegation was 
second to none in support of the cause 
of Indonesian freedom. Before the Sec- 
ond World War we began to sympathize 
with the Korean people in their struggle 
for independence. Since the war we have 
given Korea all the support within our 
means. We should like to see the United 
Nations complete its sacred mission of 
the unification of Korea. We must not 
forget that today a half million men of 
the forces of aggression—so-called vol- 
unteers—remain in North Korea. Even 
before the establishment of the United 
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Nations my government showed the full- 
est sympathy for the people of India in 
their struggle for freedom. 


In regard to colonialism, however, 
China differs from some of the other 
Asian countries in several respects. Dur- 
ing the post-war period many of the 
countries of Asia and Africa have not 
appreciated the evils of Soviet imperial- 
ism and therefore have failed to give my 
country that sympathy and_ support 
which we readily have given them. Some 
peoples have suffered from the colonial- 
ism of Western Europe alone. It is time 
that these sister countries of China 
should understand and appreciate the 
dangers and difficulties of my country 
facing Soviet colonialism and imperial- 
ism. 


Since the Second World War, out of 
the colonial domain of the Western 
powers a large number of independent 
nations have risen. Right in this Assem- 
bly hall there are eighteen delegations 
representing countries which before the 
war were colonies of the Western powers. 
On the other hand, the Soviet empire is 
today infinitely larger than it ever was 
under the Czars. Indeed, in the world 
today there is only one colonialist and 
imperialist movement, that of the Soviet 
Union. The colonialism of Western Eu- 
rope is dead—although, unfortunately, it 
has not yet been buried. 


We must look colonialism straight in 
the face. We must know really what the 
essence of colonialism is. On the one 
hand we must not underestimate its evil. 
On the other hand, we must not lump 
together any kind of cultural or eco- 
nomic relationships between industrial- 
ized and underdeveloped countries as co- 
lonialism. 


YEMEN — 
Tawfik Chamandi 


7BMEN is optimistic about the wise and 

prompt action taken. by the General 
Assembly to stop the aggression against 
Egypt. These steps enhance its belief in 
the. influence of the United Nations and 
its determination to stand by resolutions 
designed to serve the ends of justice and 
maintain the peace. 

But the very occurrence of aggression 
by permanent members of the Security 
Council and by a state created by the 
United Nations arouses grave concern. 
The liquidation of this unjustified and 
unprovoked aggression must be given 
priority on the agenda, especially since 
complete compliance with the resolutions 
of the General Assembly has not been 
effected. Potential and future aggressors 
should be made to understand that the 
decisions of this Organization must be 
respected, and that this institution of 
mankind will never tolerate or acquiesce 
in aggression by whomsoever it is com- 
mitted. What is the use of deliberations 
and resolutions if they are ignored by 
Members who were endowed at San 
Francisco with special privileges, and 
therefore special responsibilities? 
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Infringement of Yemen 
Territory 


Yemen's stand on colonialism is in- 
domitable. The infringement of its sov- 
ereignty by the United Kingdom in the 
British-occupied territories of Yemen and 
the constant frictions to which this in- 
fringement has given rise are a matter 
which cannot remain unresolved without 
grave consequences. Yemen hopes that 
the British Government will give serious 
consideration to the removal of the cause 
of tension, such as the illegal occupation 
of Yemenite territory and the frequent 
perpetration of aggressive acts by the 
British authorities in Aden, and to the 
establishment of peaceful relations on 
the basis of respect for Yemen’s rights, 
sovereignty and national security. 

The French intransigence in Algeria 
and the continued disregard by France 
of the sacred rights of the Algerian peo- 
ple violate the principles of human rights 
and the right of peoples for self-deter- 
mination, and the principles of justice 
and law. Yemen hopes that the General 
Assembly will give serious consideration 
to the solving of this problem, which 
jeopardizes the reputation of the French 
Government throughout the world. 

Yemen appeals again to the friends 
of France to use their good offices with 
the Government of France for a just 
solution of the Algerian problem and for 
the release of the Algerian leaders who 
were illegally kidnapped while flying over 
the Mediterranean on a peaceful mission. 

Two other problems give rise to inter- 
national tension—that of West Irian 
(West New Guinea) and of Cyprus. No 
reason is seen why the former should 
not be restored to its mother country and 
to the people with which it has geo- 
graphic and ethnic ties. In regard to 
Cyprus, the authorities concerned should 
facilitate the settlement of this problem 
by taking into consideration the right of 
the people of Cyprus to self-determina- 
tion. 

It is gratifying that this Organization is 
taking a keen interest in helping the 
Hungarian refugees. At the same time, 
the lack of interest in the rights of the 
Palestine Arab refugees is a serious mat- 
ter. The problem of the Middle East has 
become a source of international tension, 
and it is not possible to find a solution 
unless Israel complies with the various 
resolutions adopted by the General As- 
sembly for this purpose. 


BULGARIA — 


Carle Lukanov 


M* COUNTRY was admitted to the 
United Nations when the policy to 
relax world tension had accomplished 
tangible results. 

The General Assembly is faced by a 
brazen aggression and a violation of in- 
ternational law by three Members of 
this Organization, The United Nations 
must now demonstrate its strength and 
ensure respect for the Charter. 

Today, the world looks to the United 
Nations, demanding that we stop aggres- 


sion, strengthen world peace, end the 
aggression in Egypt, restore fully Egypt's 
territorial integrity, and immediately 
withdraw the foreign troops. 

Egypt owns the Suez Canal and alone 
has the right to negotiate all actions 
concerning it. Egypt should be given 
maximum aid without imposing outside 
pressure. 

Nationalization of the Suez Canal 
Company was decided by the Egyptian 
Government. The United Nations should 
comply with it. Traffic through the canal 
should be settled with Egypt on the basis 
of the six principles unanimously adopted 
by the Security Council last October. 

We feel the United Nations should 
settle the main problem of our times: 
disarmament, 

Mankind must now use the achieve- 
ments of science for great and peaceful 
projects and not for destruction. 

We are convinced that the Soviet Union 
disarmament proposals should be studied 
seriously and objectively; they should 
not be turned down without con- 
sideration. 

That international controversial politi- 
cal questions should be solved first and 
general disarmament tackled afterwards 
harms the cause of peace and convinces 
no one. In the settlement of the inter- 
national disputes, arms should not play 
any part. 

Can such a major problem as disarma- 
ment be solved without the participation 
of the Chinese People’s Republic, which 
comprises one fourth of the world’s 
population? 

World peace and security depend not 
only upon the achievement of agree- 
ments on the important political issues, 
but on the economic development of the 
nations in all regions. 

The indivisibility of peace and _ its 
strengthening necessitate political free- 
dom for all nations, and the creation of 
favorable conditions for the all-round 
development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. As outlined in the Charter, the 
solution of this question lies in the in- 
tensification of worldwide initiative in 
raising living standards in these countries. 

The United Nations should now rec- 
ommend to its Members the abolishment 
of all restrictions in world trade so that 
each nation may find and purchase goods 
needed by its national economy, and 
purchase them anywhere. 

Abolishing the present obstacles to the 
mutual supply of manufactured goods or 
raw materials would be a decisive meas- 
ure to strengthen world peace. 

There have been attempts to make 
use of the United Nations to interfere 
in the internal affairs of some countries: 
such an attempt was made in the discus- 
sion of the so-called “Situation in Hun- 
gary.” Some of the statements made here 
show that some still view the United 
Nations as an organization of representa- 
tives and politicians who hold the same 
political, social and economic views as 
their own. 

Our Government, with a view to the 
possibility of peaceful coexistence of 
countries with different social systems, is 
attempting to achieve a calm atmosphere 
of cooperation and good neighborship in 
the region where Bulgaria is located— 








that is to say, the Balkans, once known 
as “the powder-keg of Europe.” 

When frontiers will no longer need 
fortification, when they become calm 
frontiers through which a friendly hand 
can be extended—there will be consider- 
able guarantee for lasting peace. 

Normal relations between Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria have now been re-estab- 
lished on the basis of strict observance 
of the national independence and sover- 
eignty of both countries. 

The Bulgarian Government is trying 
to normalize its relations with Greece 
and Turkey. However, the opportunities 
for developing economic and cultural 
relations with our neighbors have not 
yet been fully exploited. There are no 
controversial or unsolved questions be- 
tween us and our neighbors which could 
not be settled with mutual concessions 
and goodwill. 

We believe the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly will solve these questions 
and that no revision of the United 
Nations Charter is needed to achieve 
this end. 

The experience of eleven years has 
shown that an active United Nations 
position toward solving controversial in- 
ternational questions by peaceful meas- 
ures will contribute to the strengthening 
of confidence and to large-scale economic 
and cultural cooperation, to help lessen 


international tension and _ strengthen 
world peace. 
SUDAN — 
Sayed Mohammed Ahmed 
Mahgoub 


UR emergence into full independence 

is for us the beginning of new human 
and international relations. But we can- 
not fail to note with great regret that 
there are still other subject peoples in 
Africa and Asia which are fighting to 
regain their freedom. There can be no 
world peace without freedom and equal- 
ity for all the human race. 

In the field of technical assistance as 
well as in social and economic fields 
the United Nations has made tangible 
progress, although its efforts are being 
hampered by disturbances of world peace, 
acts of aggression and the petty jealous- 
ies of the big powers. Factors contribu- 
ting to lack of security and the creation 
of tensions are conflicting ideologies, 
conflicting interests between big powers, 
interference of big powers with the sov- 
ereign rights of small nations, the denial 
of the right of self-determination for 
small nations and the allegation that they 
are part of the motherland, and denial 
of human rights for groups of people 
within countries with multi-racial com- 
munities. 

As a young nation we are deeply per- 
turbed by the tendency of some of the 
big powers to impose their point of view 
on smaller nations by physical force. 
There can be no better example of the 
failure of settling a problem through force 
than the Middle Eastern question. 

The Suez Canal is an integral part of 
Egyptian territory and subject to the sov- 
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ereign control of Egypt. The Suez Canal 
Company by its statute was an Egyptian 
company subject to the laws and ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of Egypt. Freedom of 
navigation in the canal is governed by 
the Constantinople Convention of 1888, 
and the remedies for any disputes are 
clearly provided for in the Convention. 
Egypt as a sovereign state has an abso- 
lut power to nationalize the Canal Com- 
pany, and if shareholders, individuals or 
states are aggrieved, they can have re- 
course to the Egyptian courts for remedy. 
If there is an alleged breach of the 1888 
Convention, the International Court of 
Justice has full jurisdiction for settling 
the dispute. Indeed, the Security Council 
and other agencies of the United Nations 
can satisfactorily deal with the matter. 

We would like to ask not only the 
United Kingdom and France but all the 
representatives present at this Assembly 
Has the invasion accomplished anything? 
Has the Middle East situation improved 
as a result of the invasion? Has the Suez 
Canal been neutralized? Have the chances 
of carrying out the resolutions of the 
Security Council on the Suez Canal been 
improved? 


The condition of the Palestinian refu- 
gees is one of the most pertinent reasons 
for tensions in the Middle East. Apart 
from being a political issue it is a human 
problem of the first order. The main 
obstacle to a solution is Israel's refusal 
of the principle of repatriation. The Arab 
states insist that refugees be given a 
choice of repatriation or compensation. It 
is the duty of the United Nations to seek 
a solution which will restore to the Pales- 
tinians their homes, their wealth and their 
human dignity. 


Peace in the Middle East is also threat- 
ened by the Algerian problem. The ex- 
tent to which France has gone to repress 
nationalist claims, and lately the kidnap- 
ing of the Algerian leaders, must have 
shocked the conscience of the peoples 
of the world. The use of force against 
people seeking their fundamental rights 
cannot be condoned by the Assembly. 
My delegation hopes that the condemna- 
tion by the General Assembly of the 
French action in North Africa will be 
in the strongest possible terms. 


HAITI — 
Jacques N. Leger 


HE armed intervention of Israel, 

France and the United Kingdom 
against Egypt, and the decisions which 
were taken in emergency session on this 
question by the General Assembly, point 
up an absolute principle of contempo- 
rary law. That principle is that in inter- 
national relations preventive war—and it 
is a preventive war that is claimed by 
Israel—and punitive war, such as that 
unleashed by France and the United 
Kingdom, are both illegal, whatever may 
be the major national considerations 
leading to the initiation of such war. 
These principles fall within positive law 
and have been part of international law 
ever since the 1928 Paris Pact. War is 





legitimate only in cases of self-defence 
or in cases defined in Articles 42, 43, 44 
and 45 of our Charter. 

The provisional measures undertaken 
by the General Assembly in connection 
with events in Egypt are “without preju- 
dice to the rights, claims, or position of 
the parties concerned.” My delegation 
voted with conviction for the adoption 
of these provisional measures. But we 
feel that the United Nations is duty- 
bound not only to tackle the existing 
conflict but to examine its deep-lying 
causes, 

In the Egyptian question the General 
Assembly did not confine itself to invit- 
ing the parties concerned to comply with 
the provisional measures recommended. 
It went a step further. It carried out the 
executive powers conferred on the Se- 
curity Council under Article 42 of the 
Charter, and the General Assembly es- 
tablished an international emergency po- 
lice force. Moreover, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral was authorized to carry out negotia- 
tions with business concerns for the 
clearing of the Suez Canal. All these 
measures are to the good. But we must 
bear in mind the impasse in which the 
United Nations finds itself in Hungary, 
and compare it with the relatively easy 
evolution of the situation in Egypt. This 
comparison cannot but cause deep ap- 
prehension. 

It is in vain that the General Assem- 
bly has asked Hungarian authorities to 
agree to have a group of United Nations 
observers sent to Hungary. It is in vain 
that the United Nations has insisted to 
the Soviet Government and the Hungar- 
ian authorities that they should put an 
end to the deportation of Hungarians. 
What, in truth, can the United Nations 
do when confronted with bad faith and 
cynicism? No coercive measures or ex- 
ecutive steps can guarantee or sanction 
the decisions of the Assembly. 

My delegation would not take the lib- 
erty of passing judgment on Article 106 
of the Charter, or of stating whether the 
article is well taken, but we do note that 
under this article it seems that the five 
Great Powers—in the case of Egypt as 
in the case of Hungary—should carry 
out an executive power of very great im- 
portance, the power vested in them for 
maintenance of international peace and 
security. I do not propose in this way to 
disparage or deprecate the very timely 
decisions taken by the General Assembly 
during the past few weeks, nor do I wish 
to overlook the exceptional importance 
of the services which the Secretary-Gen- 
eral has rendered and continues to render. 

As a representative of a small coun- 
try I may say that I feel more confident 
in this great democratic Assembly than 
I might if I were speaking to a body 
composed of the five Great Powers. Can 
we, however, evade the position which is 
incumbent on these powers under Ar- 
ticle 106, not as permanent members of 
the Security Council—this is an import- 
ant aspect—but because of their respec- 
tive responsibilities? By their very na- 
ture the transitional security arrange- 
ments referred to in Article 106 do not 
authorize the use of the veto. Hence if 
there were fundamental differences of 
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opinion among the five Great Powers as 
regards the way in which the necessary 
security measures should be applied, that 
obstacle could be circumvented by the 
concerted action of the other states in 
the majority. We express the fervent 
hope that it may yet be possible for the 
Western powers—primarily France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States, 
but also other powers—together to face 
the task which confronts them in regard 
to the maintenance of international 
peace and security on the basis of law 
and justice for all peoples. 

Yesterday the representative of the 
Union of South Africa protested against 
the policy which for the past ten years 
the General Assembly has been pursuing 
in expressing its reprobation of the ra- 
cial discrimination practiced in South 
Africa. The people and Government of 
Haiti feel great indignation at the treat- 
ment of colored people in the Union of 
South Africa. The South African Gov- 
ernment has challenged the competence 
of this Assembly and its membership, 
declaring that they have not been acting 
“in accordance with the spirit of the 
San Francisco Conference” and with Ar- 
ticle 2, paragraphs | and 7, of the Char- 
ter. Paragraphs | and 7 of Article 2 are 
invoked here far too often to cover up 
under the cloak of national sovereignty 
the fact that not all Members of the 
United Nations are paying proper re- 
spect to human rights 


NETHERLANDS — 
J. M. A. H. Luns 


TT HE time has come to examine careful- 

ly the functioning of the Secretariat 
as well as that of the regional and func- 
tional commissions, The lively discussions 
held last summer in the Co-ordination 
Committee of the Economic and Social 
Council on the streamlining of the United 
Nations system point out the road to be 
followed. 

The rapid growth of the United Na- 
tions machinery requires a critical atti- 
tude with regard to its various branches, 
in order that less essential activities may 
be replaced by more necessary undertak- 
ings. The administrative organs of the 
United Nations should decide on the de- 
gree of urgency and on priorities. 

The preceding remarks, which apply 
also to the work of the specialized agen- 
cies, should not be taken as indicating a 
desire to slow down or restrict our activi- 
ties. But in view of the enormous task 
of our Organization, our human and ma- 
terial possibilities are limited. These 
limited resources should, therefore, be 
used for the most urgent functions, espe- 
cially in the social and economic field, 
and a sustained critical examination of 
how the most constructive contributions 
can be made to the well-being of the 
family of nations is necessary. The re- 
port of the Economic and Social Council 
contains an interesting survey of this 
question. 

The agenda of this eleventh session 
contains a large number of subjects, The 
items referred to the Sixth Committee 
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embody the important contribution of the 
United Nations to the development and 
the codification of international law. Al- 
though these studies, by their very nature, 
can progress but slowly, they deepen and 
widen the impact of the law of nations 
on the international community. 

The Fourth Committee will deal with 
subjects of importance, in particular, the 
discussion of the plebiscite under United 
Nations auspices in Togoland, and the 
independence of that count. 

The agendas of the Second and Third 
Committees demonstrate the tremendous 
task as well as the inspiring possibilities 
for our Organization in the economic and 
social fields. One may wonder to what 
extent the repercussions of recent inter- 
national events will adversely affect the 
clarity of vision of the delegations during 
the debates in those two committees. It 
would be unwise not to see that it is 
necessary to recognize the reality of these 
repercussions, and the Netherlands, for 
one, finds it difficult to look forward with 
any confidence to serious discussions on 
the subject of human rights with the 
participation of the representatives of a 
country which, at this moment in Hun- 
gary, shows such an appalling disregard 
for human rights and human values. 

The subjects mentioned are all related 
to essential purposes of the United Na- 
tions: respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, development of 
dependent territories to free nations, and 
creation of economic and social condi- 
tions in accordance with the requirements 
of human dignity. Still there is another 
matter which surpasses them in impor- 
tance, namely, the fundamental function 
for which the United Nations was 
created: the upholding of justice and the 
preservation of peace. 

During the first emergency special ses 
sion, the Netherlands delegation voted 
with many other delegations in favor of 
the establishment of a United Nations 
force. Its vote was cast on the assumption 
that the establishment of this interna- 
tional police force in the area of conflict 
would lead to the solution of the three 
basic problems responsible for the present 
crisis: the Arab-Israel tension, the ques- 
tion of the Arab refugees, and the status 
of the Suez Canal. 

The Netherlands would have grave mis- 
givings, should this assumption prove 
groundless. If developments result in a 
return to the status quo ante in the 
Middle East and the three basic problems 
remain unresolved, in future years men 
will judge that we missed a golden op- 
portunity and that we have been respon- 
sible for a major failure of the United 
Nations in the cause of world peace. 

It is unfortunate that the political dis- 
cussions in the United Nations show in- 
creasing signs of a lack of intellectual 
consistency. People in the Netherlands are 
profoundly shocked by the fact that a 
number of delegations were less anxious 
to make the tragedy of Hungary a sub- 
ject for concerted action than to meet 
the developments in the Middle East. 
They are experiencing doubts concerning 
the moral level of our debates after learn- 
ing that, when the first resolution on 


Hungary was voted upon, no less than 
fifteen delegations felt justified in ab- 
staining. 


YUGOSLAVIA — 
Koca Popovic 


‘THE present crisis has arisen after a 

period during which international re- 
lations were evolving in a favorable di- 
rection. It became possible to envisage 
the possibility of a cessation of the “cold 
war.” Hostilities had ended in Korea and 
Indochina. The Austrian question had 
been solved. The Bandung Conference 
had consolidated peace in a vast and im- 
portant part of the world. The confer- 
ence of Heads of State in Geneva had 
demonstrated the possibility of a rap- 
prochement and of practical cooperation 
among the great powers. Relations 
between Yugoslavia and the Soviet 
Union, as well as other Eastern European 
countries, had become normal and were 
continuing to improve. These were the 
chief signs of a favorable evolution 
which was emerging with increasing 
clarity. 

While noting the easing of tensions 
and the improvement of international re- 
lations, the Yugoslav Government— 
along with many others—was aware of 
the instability of the situation. It empha- 
sized the fact that the notion that a gen- 
eral conflict would be tantamount to col- 
lective suicide did not in itself constitute 
a guarantee for lasting peace. Yugoslavia 
also, on many occasions, stressed the fra- 
gility of any equilibrium based upon the 
division of the world into heavily armed 
camps. 

If there is a crisis in international re- 
lations, there is also a crisis in the pol- 
icies which have led to the new tension. 
This, in spite of everything, is a favor- 
able sign, provided we accept the fact 
that we are living today in a period of 
transition and, consequently, in a period 
of readjustment and readaptation. 


It would, of course, be erroneous to 
equate mechanically the events that have 
taken place in the Middle East and Hun- 
gary. It appears, nonetheless, that a simi- 
lar lesson could be drawn from both de- 
velopments. 

Let us take, for instance, the question 
of the aggression against Egypt. None of 
the explanations given were convincing. 
We were asked to believe that the inva- 
sion of Egypt was necessary to prevent 
a general and supposedly imminent con- 
flagration. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that it is the war in Egypt which has 
endangered world peace. Another argu- 
ment, hardly less untenable, seeks to 
draw a distinction between “democracies” 
and “dictatorships.” This thesis has, at 
least, the merit of recognizing that there 
is a certain resemblance between the 
guilty actions being compared. Aggres- 
sion is not the less reprehensible because 
it is committed by one of several “demo- 
cratic” countries. In other words, genu- 
ine democracy in international relations 
can exist only if the use of force is 
excluded. 
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The explanations put forward in the 
case of Hungary by the governments in- 
volved have been no more convincing. 
On the other hand, it is essential that 
certain foreign political circles desist 
from using the difficulties of the Hun- 
garian people for purposes of propaganda 
or other political strategy hardly com- 
patible with the interests of peace. 

A return to the old order in the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe is no longer pos- 
sible. It should be understood that the 
demands of the people in those countries 
are full national independence and a 
broad measure of social democracy, and 
that these are the two sides of the same 
progressive social aspiration. 

Once we eliminate the explanation, as 
facile as it is misleading, that these diffi- 
culties are primarily due to “foreign in- 
trigues,” several things become apparent. 
First, that the objective tendencies to- 
ward peace are active on both sides of 
the barrier, in spite of the ideological and 
other insulation in which the different 
parts of the world have been living. Sec- 
ondly, that no social system or grouping 
of countries based on a similarity of sys- 
tems can provide a safeguard for these 
régimes and groups against “internal” dif- 
ficulties and upheavals, particularly in 
their mutual relations. In fact, although 
the problems of the two camps are ob- 
viously not identical, there are, in both 
cases, grave defects in the relations be- 
tween states belonging to the same camp, 
in the relations between these camps, and 
in their relations with other countries. 

For these reasons the appeals on both 
sides, calling for unity or solidarity with- 
in the “camp,” are perforce of an il- 
lusory nature. To achieve unity, relations 
should be modified along democratic 
lines. By becoming democratic, relations 
would render superfluous the division of 
the world into blocs and antagonistic 
camps, and would instead call for action 
in maintaining solidarity and peaceful 
cooperation. 

The present crisis in international rela- 
tions has not disproved the merit of the 
policy of coexistence. The essential ele- 
ments which had imprinted a favorable 
course upon the evolution of interna- 
tional developments are still active. A 
nuclear war has not become less appall- 
ing now that it has come closer. The 
general trend toward a growing inter- 
dependence and cooperation, as well as 
the aspirations of mankind toward peace 
and security, have been strengthened, not 
weakened, Neither the possibility nor the 
necessity of coexistence and cooperation 
has been diminished. It has, on the con- 
trary, become clearer than ever that this 
is the only alternative to war. 


CUBA — 
Emilio Nunez-Portuondoe 


Lt Member States of the United Na- 
tions must fulfil their international 
commitments, even when those are not 
to their advantage. 
Two problems are extremely impor- 
tant: the Suez Canal and the Hungarian 
question. 


The case of Hungary is a disgrace to 
humanity. The Hungarian people have 
the right to choose whatever government 
they desire. Sending in Russian troops to 
kill Hungarian citizens and deport cap- 
tives to Siberia is a violation of the 
Convention on Genocide, the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the 
principles of self-determination and non- 
intervention which are at the basis of our 
international Organization. 

Many of the domestic problems in 
Latin America can be found in the econ- 
omies of the countries whose economic 
development does not go hand in hand 
with the increases in our populations. A 
flow of only private capital to our coun- 
tries without the cooperation of interna- 
tional public capital would not ensure 
economic development of our countries. 
The reason is obvious: private foreign 
capital seeks investments that will give 
greater benefits than can be obtained in 
the country of origin. 

The economic problem of Cuba is 
similar to that of many Latin American 
countries, Our sugar industry cannot ex- 
pand, and it is the most important factor 
in balancing our economy. Our main 
market, the United States of America, 
has set up import quotas, subsidies and 
protective tariffs to increase the produc- 
tion of domestic sugar. Cuba must thus 
develop other sources of production and 
wealth to maintain its economic activities 
at a satisfactory level. To meet the in- 
crease in our population we must diver- 
sify and change the structure of our 
entire economy. In the past, the Cuban 
economy was based upon one export— 
sugar. Our wealth rose to abnormal 
amounts during the war. Inflation dam- 
aged the entire country. After the war 
other countries began to produce their 
own sugar. The price of sugar dropped; 
our exports also dropped to a minimum; 
Cuba went from prosperity to poverty. 

The following legislative measures 
have been adopted to promote economic 
activity: 

First, the law of industrial encourage- 
ment: new industries set up in our coun- 
try are, for five to ten years, exempted 
from taxation on the imports of equip- 
ment, machinery and raw materials and 
from national and municipal taxes, in- 
cluding taxes on benefits. 

To encourage foreign investors another 
law allows them to withdraw funds from 
Cuba without paying taxes. The Cuban 
peso now has the same value as the 
American dollar. 

Legislation has also encouraged the 
construction of cheap housing, faciliated 
by the Housing Bank of Cuba, which 
operates on the same principles as the 
FHA in the United States: granting loans 
to workers to build their own homes. 

Another law facilitates loans for oil 
prospecting. As a result, foreign and 
domestic companies are widely prospect- 
ing for oil. A fund to stimulate the pro- 
duction of coffee, beans, corn and rice 
has resulted in the highest production of 
those crops in Cuba’s history. 

Specialized credit institutions grant 
loans for economic activities. The Na- 
tional Finance Institution of Cuba fi- 
nances public, self-amortizing works of 





the national and municipal governments: 
the tunnel crossing the Bay of Havana, 
the enlargement of the Havana reservoir 
and the expansion of the production of 
electricity in Cuba. 

The Bank of Economic and Social 
Development acts as a financial agent for 
the Cuban Government: it arranges dis- 
counts in commercial banks on long- 
range loans for economic development 
on the lines of the facilities granted by 
the National Bank of Cuba; grants loans 
directly to private companies or to gov- 
ernmental agencies for agricultural de- 
velopment and for the development of 
industrial and mining programs. 

The National Executive Commission 
for Agricultural and Mining Cooperation, 
with an initial capital of $6 million, 
facilitates the purchase of agricultural 
and mining equipment to increase pro- 
duction. 

For $10 million we bought the local 
telecommunications equipment and in- 
stallations of RCA-FM. Cuba is the only 
country in the world completely serviced 
by this modern system of telecommuni- 
cations. 

For $6 million we established the first 
newsprint factory in which the residue 
of sugar cane is used as a raw material. 

Our production of electrical energy, 
between 1950 and 1953, has increased 
63 per cent, through an investment of 
$74 million. Under a new five-year plan, 
and with an investment of $147 million, 
we hope to reach 549,000 kilowatts in 
1960—that is, 235 per cent of the 1950 
production. 

Our oil production is still small, but in 
1953 we produced 48,600 forty-two- 
gallon barrels. In the first six months of 
1956 that figure was raised to 307,852 
barrels. This has encouraged large invest- 
ments to construct refineries: Esso-Stand- 
ard Oil Company has invested $30 
million; Texas Company, $14 million; 
the Shell Oil Company, $24 million; and 
Cuban National Petroleum Company, 
$10 million. 

The Government has also built eight 
new hospitals; increased the facilities of 
eight existing hospitals; two have been 
rebuilt and repaired. We have also built 
five new schools and rebuilt one. Five 
new airports have been constructed, and 
one reconstructed, under our program of 
economic and social development. 

For government public works: 1,061 
new roads have been constructed, total- 
ling 7,918 kilometres; 128 roads have 
been rebuilt or repaired; 126 new bridges 
and twenty-three repaired or improved; 
thirty-two new aqueducts and ten re- 
paired or improved; 693 drainage sys- 
tems, twenty-three kilometres of streets 
and pavements and 112 kilometres re- 
built or repaired. 


Only with the cooperation of the more 
highly developed and wealthier countries 
can we achieve economic well-being. 
The phenomenon of interdependence be- 
comes daily more evident. 

On our agenda for the eleventh reg- 
ular session of the General Assembly are 
a number of “colonial problems.” The 
Cuban delegation voted in favor of their 
inscription. Sometimes we have had, in 
so doing, to change our previous stand, 
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and I think that I ought to explain that 
briefly. At the special session held in 
San Francisco to commemorate the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the United 
Nations we drew attention to a question 
that cannot be overlooked by anyone: 
that while the United Kingdom had rec- 
ognized the independence of many of its 
earlier colonies, such as India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Ceylon and Nepal; while France 
had done the same thing in the case of 
Cambodia and Viet-Nam, and now in 
the case of Tunisia and Morocco; while 
the Netherlands had given freedom to 
Indonesia; and while the United States 
of America had given the status of a 
free state to Puerto Rico as the result of 
a plebiscite whose genuineness could not 
be suspected by anyone—the Soviet 
Union practiced a type of implacable 
colonialism, and economic and political 
imperialism, that had no precedent in the 
history of humanity. 

In Europe alone, the Soviet Union has 
conquered 1,167,252 square kilometres of 
foreign territory and enslaved 98 million 
human beings with neither right nor rea- 
son—this without counting North Korea, 
North Viet-Nam, Outer Mongolia or 
Communist China, 

We cannot accept the idea of the 
transference of sovereignty with complete 
disregard of the desires and the will of 
the peoples concerned. 


EGYPT — 
Mahmoud Fawzi 


T= Arab people of Palestine continue 

to be denied their rights, their coun- 
try, their nationhood and even their 
humanhood; and their martyrdom has 
been savagely intensified in the last few 
weeks. The Arab people of Algeria con- 
tinue to be massacred and sacrificed on 
the fiendish altar of French colonialism. 

The decencies of the Charter of the 
United Nations have fared badly in the 
extreme at the hands of Britain, France 
and Israel, whose dark conspiracy and 
aggression against Egypt will have for- 
ever a conspicugus place in the annals of 
treachery and shame. 

A thorough investigation by the United 
Nations of all the plottings, the phases 
and the events of this conspiracy and 
this tripartite aggression should be made 
in order to assess the guilt or—who 
krows—perhaps establish the innocence 
of the authors of that aggression. 


Furthermore, the right of Egypt to 
compensation must be recognized. The 
immense amount of damage and destruc- 
tion which Egypt has suffered must be 
repaired. The invaders must be made to 
pay at least for the material devastation 
which they have wrought—they will 
never be able to make amends for the 
havoc which they have played with the 
sense of security, the peace of mind and 
the happiness of the Egyptian people, 
and with the great moral values which 
belong to us all. 

October 29 was the date initially sched- 
uled for a meeting between the Foreign 
Ministers of France, the United King- 
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dom and Egypt for the purpose of con- 
tinuing what had been done towards 
reaching a solution of the Suez Canal 
question. The Government of Egypt had 
offered, as it still does offer, to negotiate 
an agreement with as many countries as 
required, reaffirming the Constantinople 
Convention of 1888, which guarantees 
the freedom of navigation in the Suez 
Canal, and providing adequately for all 
reasonable guarantees to the users of the 
canal. This offer may be noted quite 
clearly from the statements of the Egypt- 
ian Government and the records of the 
Security Council. 


On October 12 the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations presented to the 
Security Council, in the form of six prin- 
ciples, what, in his view, emerged from 
the talks between the Foreign Ministers 
of France, the United Kingdom and 
Egypt. In a resolution on October 13 
these principles were unanimously en- 
dorsed by the Security Council. 


With regard to the first principle, deal- 
ing with the freedom of navigation 
through the Suez Canal, France and the 
United Kingdom, with the assistance of 
some segments of the former Suez Canal 
Company, did everything they possibly 
could to stymie and to paralyze every 
effort of the Government of Egypt to 
make a success of the operation of the 
canal by the Egyptian authority which 
was given an autonomous status and en- 
trusted with that operation. The ma- 
chinations and sabotage of these two 
Governments included the instigating of 
British, French and other non-Egyptian 
pilots to abandon their duties abruptly. 

In spite of these dark plots and dis- 
ruptive actions, the Egyptian authority 
proved itself perfectly able to operate the 
canal; and, in the ninety-seven days from 
the date of nationalization of the Suez 
Canal Company until October 31, when 
the invading forces reached the Suez 
Canal area, no less than 4,031 ships, an 
average of forty-one ships a day, passed 
through the canal safely, efficiently, and 
on time; this compared with 3,908 ships 
during the corresponding period of the 
year before nationalization, with an aver- 
age of thirty-nine ships a day instead of 
forty-one. Now, let the invaders tell us 
the number of ships which have passed 
through the canal since they began to 
take care of the situation. 


The second principle endorsed by the 
Security Council stipulates that the sov- 
ereignty of Egypt should be respected. 
Today, the world sees, to its horror and 
its deep sorrow, how the invaders under- 
stood that principle. 


As for the third principle, which stipu- 
lates that the operation of the canal 
should be insulated from the politics of 
any country, from the very beginning, 
from the first days of the last century, 
when the Suez Canal began to function, 
Egypt has granted and safeguarded the 
freedom of navigation in the Suez Canal 
for all, and at all times, without discrim- 
ination. The Government of Egypt has 
never wavered in its determination to 
uphold this principle and, in several dec- 
larations, including those made before the 


Security Council, it has given clear ex- 
pression to this determination. 


In sharp contrast to that, France and 
the United Kingdom, and some others, 
understood freedom of navigation to 
mean freedom for themselves to take pos- 
session of the canal and dispose of it 
according to their own wishes; and, by 
insulation of the canal from politics, they 
meant, not that at all, but the isolation 
of the canal from Egypt. 

And now with Israel let in on the 
conspiracy, and accepted as a partner, 
the worst triumvirate of all time is run- 
ning amuck and giving the world the 
ugliest possible example of outlawry and 
of shameless guilt. No wonder that many, 
even among those who do not usually 
share Cairo’s views, have found them- 
selves unable to stomach all this. Such, 
for example, was the feeling which led 
to the resignations of several members of 
the British Government. 

Let us look for awhile at what two 
conspicuous members of the triumvirate 
of aggression, France and the United 
Kingdom, are doing with their member- 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, in which they hold a position 
of distinction as big powers and consti- 
tuent members. 

What have they done besides killing 
the Algerians yesterday, and killing both 
the Algerians and the Egyptians today? 
Is it for this that we should extol the 
virtues of that Organization and sing its 
praises? What else has it done so far at 
the hands of France and the United 
Kingdom? 

How long will these wayward Mem- 
bers of the United Nations run away 
from it? How long will it take them to 
return, with sound mind and conviction, 
not only with their bodies? The road is 
clear and straight. Let them reform their 
ways and be proud of doing so. Let them 
make amends for the damage they have 
done to others, and stop doing harm to 
themselves. And if the British Prime 
Minister does not wish to apologize, if his 
associates do not—never mind. Let their 
apology be in the form of deeds, good 
deeds, which would not sadden but would 
gladden the world’s heart. 


INDONESIA — 
Roeslan Abdulgani 


pg reson regrets that the most popu- 
lous country in the world and the 
most important factor for stability in 
Asia, the People’s Republic of China, is 
excluded from membership in the United 
Nations. The exclusion of a nation from 
the work of the United Nations can only 
be harmful to the cause of real and last- 
ing peace. Indonesia is confident, how- 
ever, that this situation will soon be rec- 
tified. 

The two preceding special emergency 
sessions of the General Assembly, called | 
to deal with the aggression against Egypt 
and the intervention in Hungary, have 
cast an ominous shadow over the start of 
this Assembly session. These two events 
—jin Egypt and Hungary — should be 
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seen as aspects of a much wider problem. 
They represent only the violent outbursts 
of tensions brought about by the struggle 
between the old concept of power inter- 
ests and the new concept of freedom and 
equality of nations, of the equal right of 
all peoples and nations to seek a better 
way of life in a new world society, of the 
search for a new relationship between the 
weak and the strong. 

In the dark days of 1945 a charter was 
written to guide the new world, “to save 
succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war, which twice in our lifetime has 
brought untold sorrow to mankind.” A 
new relationship between nations was 
prescribed, a new concept of life in larg- 
er freedom and equality for all nations. 
Progress has been made in this direction 
where the struggle of peace-loving peo- 
ples has succeeded in bringing about the 
new kind of relationship. The rise of 
newly-independent sovereign states after 
World War II is evidence of this prog- 
ress. 

That the new concept of life and rela- 
tions among nations cannot be realized 
without a struggle is self-evident. The 
reality of this struggle today is seen in 
such political problems as the questions 
of Algeria, Cyprus, West Irian and Goa. 
It is seen in problems of non-self-govern- 
ing territories and, in another form, in 
questions such as that of racial conflict 
in the Union of South Africa. 


The war launched against Egypt by 
Great Britain and France, simultaneously 
with the invasion of Egypt by Israel 
forces, was a shocking reminder for those 
who believed that the old forces had al- 
ready died. The revival of the spirit of 
colonialism and colonial imposition by 
the British and French governments will 
surely do them no good. It is painful to 
note that these actions should come from 
countries that have produced and con- 
tributed the most outstanding ideas in 
Western civilization and, indeed, in the 
civilization of the world as a whole. It 
is to the cause of freedom and democ- 
racy that they have done the most harm. 


It is gratifying to note that the United 
States has taken a stand which com- 
mands respect and appreciation. A great 
military power has joined with the great 
majority of nations in employing moral 
force to stop a flagrant act of aggression. 

Indonesia already has made its posi- 
tion clear on the Middle East question. 
The complete and unconditional with- 
drawal of United Kingdom, French and 
Israeli forces from Egypt canaot be de- 
layed any longer without further aggra- 
vating the already perilous situation. 

As for the situation in Hungary, it 
must be seen within the context of recent 
developments in Eastern Europe and the 
relationship of the countries of this re- 
gion with the Soviet Union. It is the in- 
alienable right of every country to shape 
for itself its destiny, free from external 
pressures. The democratizing forces at 
work in Eastern Europe, made possible 
also by the new approach adopted by 
Soviet leaders since the death of Stalin, 
has been watched with interest and ap- 
preciation. For many people outside the 
communist world, these forces seem to 


be progressing too slowly. The important 
fact is that the process of liberalization 
is taking place; if allowed to develop 
without outside interference from any 
quarter, this can only be beneficial for 
world peace in general. 

In Hungary, unfortunately, the process 
of change was accompanied by violence, 
with the involvement of Soviet forces. In 
dealing with this question the United Na- 
tions should bear in mind that no speedy 
and peaceful solution can be achieved so 
long as this question is not divorced from 
the expediencies, the passions and the 
strategies of the cold war. 


It is to be deplored that Indonesian- 
Netherlands relations have recently de- 
teriorated so rapidly. One of the main 
causes for this deterioration is the con- 
tinuing problem of West New Guinea 
(West Irian), a part of Indonesia over 
which the Netherlands seeks to maintain 
its obsolete colonial rule. This is a grave 
error on the part of the Netherlands. It 
has from the very beginning frustrated the 
development of a new relationship between 
the Netherlands and Indonesia. It is in 
the hope of bettering relations between 
Indonesia and the Netherlands that, along 
with other Asian-African countries, Indo 
nesia has again submitted the question of 
West Irian to the United Nations. 


CHILE — 


Roberto Aldunate 


Cm stands with those who have pro- 

tested and with those who have ex- 
pressed their regret and sorrow at the 
aggression against a state and its sover- 
eignty, and which is against the most 
elementary human rights. Despite denials, 
despite the fact that there is only a con- 
trolled press to give news from that part 
of the world, this Assembly has not 
lost its conviction of the truth that 
there have been deportations, that the 
martyrdom of the Hungarian citizens, 
because they proclaimed their desire for 
an independent fatherland, is a fact. The 
spontaneous offers of help and hospitality 
are proof of the common desire to 
staunch the flow of blood. Chile is 
among those ready to give homes to 
victims of foreign intervention and has 
begun arrangements for receiving up to 
1,000 refugees 

The United Nations must be able to 
strengthen its agreements and its deci- 
sions. Its decisions are acquiring great 
moral power, but they must be imple- 
mented in such a way as to prevent terri- 
torial invasions or outrages against basic 
and fundamental human rights. Such 
actions as those considered and deplored 
in this Assembly must not and cannot be 
repeated, for they bear the seed of the 
catastrophe which would annihilate civili- 
zation. That is why Chile agrees with 
those who have expressed the hope that 
the United Nations will be able to organ- 
ize a permanent standing army to stop 
aggression against any state at any time. 


Since the United Nations was set up 
in San Francisco, the world has under- 
gone fundamental changes. Many peoples 
have joined the United Nations in the task 





of raising standards of living through- 
out the world. 

But is that enough? Are there still not 
people who have been left behind, who 
are only now beginning to understand 
that such things as culture and welfare 
exist, pec sle who still do not have the 
independence necessary to chart their 
own progress? 

It becomes more obvious each day, 
within the framework of the new con- 
cepts of human solidarity, that nations 
which have been able to strengthen their 
economy must help the underdeveloped 
countries, 

One of the most effective and impor- 
tant contributions which the United Na- 
tions can make toward raising the stand- 
ards of living of all nations is action on 
the economic level. There is no need to 
go into details concerning the type of 
work which the United Nations has done 
in this field. Everyone knows how much 
and in what way the United Nations 
technical missions and economic assist- 
ance program have aided the develop- 
ment of countries which are just begin- 
ning to have industrial and agricultural 
projects. But in view of the significance 
which the economic development of all 
peoples has for the entire world, more 
emphasis should be placed on this kind 
of activity. 

It is to be hoped that a special fund 
for economic development will be estab- 
lished to assist countries now trying, with 
their own resources and using modern 
techniques, to diversify their agricultural 
and industrial production. 


THAILAND — 


Rak Panyarachun 


T™ tension nd conflict attending the 

opening of the present General As- 
sembly unprecedented in 
United Nations history 

Hastily conceived and ineffectively im- 
plemented moves do not, however, help 
in the monumental task of lessening world 
tensions. Nor does brute force always 
permanently settle disputes between coun- 
tries. Chances for a longer lasting settle- 
ment are much enhanced by the use of 
negotiation, because only through nego- 
tiation can both sides give a little and 
take a little 


session are 


Two Basic Questions 


Before tackling any of the explosive 
issues before the Assembly, two funda- 
mental questions must be answered. 

Che first is: Are we united or not? The 
answer to this question cannot be “Yes, 
but . . .” It must be “Yes.” So long as 
nations are Members of this Organization 
they are united, and they must conduct 
themselves accordingly. Tis is the only 
place where they can meet and thrash 
things out. To do so, they must be united 
In spirit. 

The second question is: Are we all, 
without exception, willing to stand by the 
majority decisions of the General Assem- 
bly? Again, the answer to this question 
must be “Yes.” While this policy may not 
always satisfy the chauvinistic element 
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within the various countries, it will cer- 
tainly put an end to bloodshed and war- 
fare between Members of the United 
Nations. 

There is much pessimism these days 
over the degree of the concrete effective- 
ness of the United Nations. If Members 
have the will to roll up their sleeves and 
tackle the problems coming before the 
United Nations with the determination 
that the majority decisions will be sup- 
ported by all Members, and then see to it 
that such support is given, they will have 
done their duty 
failing the world 


Failure to do so means 


The United Nations, far from being 
toothless, possesses in its very structure 
the most terrible weapon the world has 
ever known. That weapon is not a police 
force. It is not the use of violence of any 
kind. It is simply concerted action by all 
Members of the United Nations when a 
rebellious Member flouts the Assembly’s 
majority decision. A united worldwide 
economic boycott against the offender will 
do more than anything else to make him 
see the gravity of his mistake. Thailand 
hopes that a United Nations boycott will 
never have to be called against a Member 
nation. But let it not be forgotten that it 
is there, like fate, waiting. 


Despite the pessimism that exists today 
in political circles about the present 
world situation, there is also a great up- 
surge of hope that is sweeping through 
the peoples of the world. “If we fail them, 
we will have failed a sacred trust.” 

Thailand further hopes the present As- 
sembly session will admit another Asian 
nation—Japan—to United Nations Mem- 
bership. 


EL SALVADOR — 


Miguel Rafael Urquia 


‘TILL not having overcome the terrible 

sorrows resulting from the Second 
World War, people are again experienc- 
ing the impact of the mistakes, the am- 
bitions, and the misunderstandings of 
governments. Fortunately, they now have 
the United Nations to unify all efforts 
at peaceful cooperation and understand- 
ing among men and to serve as the pri- 
mary and the most diligent guardian of 
peace and international juridical order. 

Proof of its worth is to be found, for 
instance, in the manner in which the 
General Assembly has given considera- 
tion to the most important, urgent, and 
painful problems facing the world today 
—those of the Middle East and Eastern 
Europe. 

What would have happened to Egypt 
if the General Assembly had not adopted 
a series of resolutions to protect that 
small country and to re-establish the juri- 
dical order in that area of the world 
which was unfortunately disturbed by the 
violent action of three Member States? 

It is, however, only just to recognize 
that, in the case of Egypt, the Govern- 
ments of France, Israel and the United 
Kingdom have shown respect, up to a 
certain point, for the recommendations 
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and exhortations addressed to them by 
the Assembly. There is now the possi- 
bility not only of a complete withdrawal 
of the invasion forces, but also of a solu- 
tion, or at least an improvement in the 
situation, to the Suez Canal problem, as 
well as to the general Palestine problem. 


Different Picture 


How different, however, is the picture 
to be seen in looking at the outrageous 
situation in Hungary. All protests against 
the imperialist attitude of the Soviet 
Union have encountered a blank wall. 
Refused, too, are all appeals of those 
anxious to alleviate the sorrows and to 
heal the wounds of a freedom-loving 
people. 

El Salvador, as well as the other Latin 
American countries, will ‘always endea- 
vor to maintain or re-establish the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter, 
especially those which refer to the mu- 
tual respect of states for the self-deter- 
mination of peoples and to respect for 
ard fulfillment of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms. 


COSTA RICA — 
Alberto F. Canas 


LTHOUGH the United Nations has not 
** been able to return its freedom to 
Hungary, it was able to localize the con- 
flict in the Near East, which might have 
plunged us into a suicidal war. 

The heartbreaking message of Premier 
Nagy requesting help was received at 
the United Nations. A new government 
was set up in Hungary, and reportedly 
called the Russian troops. How could the 
present Hungarian Government have 
called the Soviet troops, if their action 
began before it was a government? Or 
did that government call for help when 
it was only a group thinking of imposing 
itself on the people? 

Obviously, the action of the Russian 
armies does not come ffom the present 
Hungarian Government; that govern- 
ment was in fact the creation of the 
Russian armed forces. 

It is tragic to meet here knowing the 
activities and behavior of France and 
the United Kingdom. It was not what 
was expected of them. Our votes have 
shown them that we think that they 
were mistaken in this matter and that 
we were in agreement with the United 
States, because their actions were not in 
accord with those set forth in the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

When the conflagration threatening 
Egypt was discussed, Costa Rica could 
not join with the countries that pro- 
claimed Israel an aggressor nation be- 
cause that country had acted—true, in 
violation of an armistice—against an- 
other country which for eight years had 
warred against it. Costa Rica can hear 
those voices in Asia Minor proclaiming 
the need to wipe out Israel from the face 
of the earth only with the greatest ap- 
prehension. 

Peace must be achieved, and the exist- 
ence of the state in Palestine must be 
assured. 


Small nations, like Costa Rica, carry 
little weight and play but a small role in 
the global game of politics, but they 
cannot but dread the possibility that the 
United Nations might be weakened. If 
everyone works for the United Nations, 
if everyone has faith in it, all will bene- 
fit greatly. 

The promise of technical assistance is 
one of the ways in which all can help 
and be helped. The Technical Assistance 
Administration has made available $588,- 
000 for programs in Costa Rica. One 
hundred and seventeen Costa Ricans 
have been granted scholarships within 
the program; fifty-nine experts have co- 
operated with the authorities in the 
projects drawn up. 

Costa Rica serves as the headquarters 
of the Latin American Centre for Train- 
ing in Agricultural Statistics, and for the 
work of the Higher School of Public Ad- 
ministration of Central America, the 
fruits of which can already be seen in 
many countries. Costa Rica has received 
assistance in child welfare and chemical 
research. The Costa Rican Institute of 
Electricity has received assistance for 
carrying out preliminary studies on the 
construction of two hydroelectric plants. 
The recently organized Institute of Hous- 
ing and Town Planning was effectively 
aided in its early stages by an expert 
from the Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration. Costa Rica has received scholar- 
ships to enable our officials to become 
specialists in town planning and home 
building, as well as in municipal adminis- 
tration, civil aviation and secondary 
education. 

Vocational training, agricultural econ- 
omy, health, nutrition, fishing, animal 
husbandry and agricultural statistics are 
among the activities and fields of action 
in which Costa Rica is receiving help, 
encouragement or advice through the 
various technical assistance programs. 

An Organization able to give such 
services cannot and must not fail. 


ETHIOPIA — 
Ato Yilma Deressa 


M** representatives lived through anx- 

ious hours during the emergency 
special sessions of the General Assembly. 
The problem of preserving world peace 
came to the Assembly on final appeal 
through the clear inability of the Security 
Council to act. Thus, the ultimate and 
overwhelming responsibility devolved 
upon the small nations. 

The eleventh regular session has now 
inherited the mission of unparalleled im- 
portance of warding off a third world 
war. At no time have the deliberations of 
the Assembly been more heavily fraught 
with consequences for the future of the 
world. Today, more than ever, it is es- 
sential that this Organization be uni- 
versal in fact as well as in name. 

Ethiopia draws particular satisfaction 
from the admission of the Sudan, Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia and hopes that the 
United Nations may soon welcome as 
Members other territories of Africa on 
the road to independence, particularly the 








Trust Territory of Somaliland, scheduled 
to achieve full independence in 1960. 
Ethiopia hopes that the eleventh session 
may mark the admission of Japan. It is 
unjust, too, that more than a decade after 
the close of the Second World War, Ger- 
many should now remain excluded. 

The importance and achievements of 
the Assembly are due essentially to the 
contributions of the small states of the 
world. Their participation in the work of 
the United Nations should therefore be 
placed on as universal a basis as possible. 
There is great merit in the proposals of 
the Latin American Members to increase 
representation in the Security Council, the 
Economic and Social Council, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and the In- 
ternational Law Commission. 

Although the Asian-African group has 
become the largest single group of states 
in the United Nations, now totalling one 
third of the Members, they do not con- 
stitute a bloc whose votes may be in- 
fluenced one way or another. Each ques- 
tion is judged on its merits. 

Bandung has indeliby marked their 
community of ideals. Not one of the 
group has escaped the scars of imperia- 
listic designs, and their histories have 
without exception been marked either by 
a painful rise to independence against 
overwhelming obstacles or by bitter and 
continuous struggles to maintain that in- 
dependence. 

Today, that problem has come before 
the United Nations, in a clear and un- 
mistakable form, as regards events in 
Europe and in Africa. The Afro-Asian 
group cannot but remain firmly united in 
defence of that principle and to ensure 
that it is respected throughout the world. 
It was in this sense that at the London 
Conference the Middle Eastern states, in- 
cluding Ethiopia, joined with the Scandi- 
navian countries in insisting that no solu- 
tion of the Suez crisis could be found 
except one fully respecting the sovereignty 
and—to use the Charter’s language in 
Article 2, paragraph 4—“the territorial 
integrity” of Egypt, reached with the 
full consent of Egypt, excluding all use 
of force or threat of force and within 
the United Nations itself. 

Ethiopia feels that Egypt had the clear 
right to nationalize the Canal Company, 
subject to indemnification, which she 
promised at the time. On the other hand, 
it should be remembered that Egypt has 
always recognized that there is an inter- 
national interest in the maintenance of 
the freedom of the canal. Indeed, all 
Members have an interest in the freedom 
of the canal, but probably none more 
than Ethiopia, almost all of whose ex- 
ports pass through it. 

A clear case of a breach of the peace 
has taken place, and this Assembly is 
duty-bound to act with speed and determi- 
nation. It must call upon the three in- 
vading states immediately to terminate 
this attack against the territorial rights of 
Egypt and no longer to delay withdraw- 
ing their forces. 

Article 2 of the Charter refers to 
threats or use of force, not only against 
the territorial rights, but also against the 
“political independence” of any state. 
Here again, the sad experiences of most 
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members of the Afro-Asian group unite 
them solidly in resolute opposition to all 
forms of attack against or interference 
with their political independence and all 
violations of the principle of non-interven- 
tion. Unfortunately, that problem has be- 
come a burning issue before this As- 
sembly 

The Assembly would be failing in its 
duty were it to ignore the disturbing 
fact that the same problem now exists 
also in Africa. The United Nations can- 
not hope to maintain respect for the 
principles of non-intervention and of 
political as well as territorial integrity 
and independence in one part of the 
world, if it should allow them to be 
threatened or ignored, as they are, in an- 
other. The nations of the world must 
unite to banish this threat from Suez, 
from the Middle East, from Europe and 
from Africa. 

The broader problem of Palestine 
should not be forgotten in the preoccupa- 
tion with the Suez question, Attention is 
drawn to the miseries of the Arab refu- 
gees and to the urgent necessity of avoid- 
ing any further prolongation of their 
hardships. 

With great prescience and justification, 
the Secretary-General for some time has 
been directing the attention of the Or- 
ganization to the necessity of finding 
some means of resolving the problems 
of the African continent. However, too 
little heed has been paid to them, with 
the result that the questions relating to 
that vast area are now multiplying at an 
almost uncontrollable rate. Most of the 
trusteeship problems of the Organization, 
and those concerning non-self-governing 
territories, are related directly and ex- 
clusively to the African continent and its 
peoples. Such problems are becoming still 
wider in scope. It is of the greatest im- 
portance that there should be a funda- 
mental change of attitude toward the 
problems of Africa. 

As for economic factors, it is impor- 
tant to press forward with the expansion 
of the Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development and its program. 

The technical assistance program has 
made a useful beginning, but its achieve- 
ments fall far short of reasonable ex- 
pectations, not alone because of lack of 
funds, but also because of certain weak- 
nesses in planning and execution. 

It would seem that, without infringing 
on the sovereignty of the recipient states, 
the Technical Assistance Administration 
could adopt a more active approach to 
the problems. The Technical Assistance 
Board should be able to take greater 
initiative in making provisional determi- 
nations as to regional needs and the needs 
of individual countries and then be pre- 
pared to implement its program in each 
country once it has received the approval 
of that country. 

The technica] assistance program ap- 
plies at present to more than half of the 
Members of the United Nations, but the 
attention paid to the African Members is 
quite disproportionate to the needs and 
problems involved. Those independent 
states receive much less than any other 
group except the colonies, for which, of 
course, entirely separate sources of assist- 
ance are available; and yet, of the strictly 





African Members, two thirds have 
achieved their independence only within 
the last few years or months and stand 
in the greatest need of assistance. A total 
allocation of less than $2 million for 
these African states—only seven per cent 
of the budget—can scarcely be conceived 
as approaching any level of adequacy. 
Some new thinking in terms of overall 
planning is surely an urgent necessity. 

Among achievements of the United 
Nations during the last twelve months, 
agreement on a statute for the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency and further 
development of conventional international 
law are laudable. 

At no moment in the history of the 
United Nations has there been more rea- 
son to be at once hopeful and apprehen- 
sive; hopeful that perseverance and faith 
in solutions evolved within the past fate- 
ful days may lead, finally, to an era of 
peace and brotherhood; apprehensive that 
faintness of heart, or possibly even suc- 
cess itself, may cause a relaxation in the 
firm resolve at all times to stand for a 
rigorous and unwavering application of 
the principles of the Charter, wherever 
and whenever they may be invoked. 


PAKISTAN — 


Firoz Khan Noon 


[I view of the enlargement of the mem- 

bership of the United Nations, it is 
imperative that provision should be made 
for greater Asian-African representation 
on the Security Council. An immediate 
expansion of the Council is called for. 
While asking for an increase in the num- 
ber of non-permanent seats on the Se- 
curity Council, my delegation is not in 
favor of increasing the number of per- 
manent seats. 

My delegation is of the opinion that 
the time is now ripe when we should give 
earnest and immediate consideration to a 
reduction in the number of 
members who can exercise the veto and 
the occasions on which it can be exer- 
cised by those who continue to be per- 
manent members. 

The primary task of the United Na- 
tions, in conformity with its principles 
and purposes, is the strengthening of in- 
ternational peace and security. The gen- 
eral international situation is far from 
reassuring. Most disturbing is the situa- 
tion in the Arab world caused by the 
Arab-Israeli dispute, The primary respon- 
sibility for this dispute in our opinion 
rests upon those countries which voted 
for the creation of the State of Israel. 
Now, the dispute has unfortunately taken 
the form of an open conflict and war- 
fare. It is a tribute to the United Nations 
that the statesmanship and wiser counsels 
of its Members did, after all, succeed in 
bringing about the cessation of hostilities, 
and we have been delighted to see the 
United Nations acting with swiftness and 
determination 


possible 


But that is not enough. It is much 
more important to find a just, an upright 
and a permanent solution to all issues 
which lead to such conflicts. The Arab 
refugee problem and the continued exist- 
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ence of Israel are the 


greatest dangers to 
peace. Israel, an area which, from a mere 
home for the Jews. has grown into a 
full-fledged state, has been guilty of con 
stant aggression and expansion with the 
help of those who created this ulcer in 
the heart of Arab lands. If we want a 
permanent solution, this recognition of 
Israel must be withdrawn 


When the great powers, as in Egypt, 
the task of the 


United Nations becomes very difficult 


are amongst the violators 


But it has been proved on this occasion 
that the United Nations is now capable 
of undertaking and enforcing a peaceful 
solution of any dispute, if we have the 
will to do our duty 

This consideration applies equally to 
the Hungarian situation. The situation in 
that country is most poignant. Those who 
have been struggling in the cause of free- 
dom have already undergone heart-rend- 
ing misery and suffering. The United Na- 
tions must consider how it can move 
quickly not merely to bring aid and re- 
lief, but also to achieve the desired ob- 
jective for all people in similar circum- 
stances, wherever this struggle may be 
waged. 

We are deeply concerned about the 
tragic happenings in Algeria, of whose 
claim to freedom Pakistan is a staunch 
supporter. If wiser counsels do not pre- 
vail and the forces of repression that 
have been let loose in North Africa are 
not checked, the whole of that area will 
be submerged under chaos and anarchy. 

In violation of iis commitments to the 
Security Council, India has _ recently, 
through a hand-picked Assembly at 
Srinigar—-sitting under severely repres- 
sive conditions—been seeking what is 
virtually the annexation of Kashmir. If 
the people of Kashmir want to belong 
to India, why do they not have a free 
plebiscite? There are ten presidents of the 
Plebiscite Front in jail, along with a 
large number of other Kashmiri patriots, 
who oppose integration with India. 
Today there are at least fifty battalions 
of the Indian army occupying that small 
country. The failure of the Council to 
resolve the deadlock that has blocked all 
progress towards the holding of a fair 
and impartial plebiscite in Kashmir has 
not served to strengthen the authority or 
to enhance the prestige of the United 
Nations. 

I cannot but express our keen disap- 
pointment, both with the attitude of India 
and the inaction of this world Organiza- 
tion in the settlement of this dispute. 


ALBANIA — 
Behar Shitylla 


ESPITE the fact that for ten years the 

People’s Republic of Albania has been 
unjustly deprived of its proper place in 
the United Nations, it has, as a free and 
peaceful country, respected and supported 
the United Nations Charter. Now the 
Albanian Government hopes that its con- 
tribution to the cause of peace, side by 
side with other Member States, will be 
even more effective. Its profound interests 
are inseparable from those of peace. 
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Che Albanian people is well known for 
having, throughout its lengthy history, 
fought and shed its blood against foreign 
invaders and in support of freedom and 
independence, without ever bowing its 
head. On this November 29, it is celebrat- 
ing its national holiday, the twelfth anni- 
versary of liberation from Hitlerite occu- 
pation. During that relatively brief period 
profound transformations have taken 
Albania has progressed from a 
backward agrarian country toward a 
country with an agrarian industrial 
economy. 


place. 


At the time of the liberation eighty per 
cent of the population was_ illiterate: 
today illiteracy has been eliminated up 
to the age of forty. The number of 
schools has quadrupled, and for the first 
time a university has been established 
comprising six colleges and seventeen 
departments. The number of health insti- 
tutions has risen from nine to 400. 
Much, however, remains to be done. 
That is why peace is regarded as the 
most precious of things and as indispen- 
sable for the building up of the country. 

Albania recognizes and supports whole- 
heartedly the five principles of coex- 
istence, which it regards as a sound 
foundation for sincere and fruitful rela- 
tionships between peoples, irrespective of 
their social systems, On the basis of those 
principles, it has established diplomatic 
relations with twenty-one countries and 
commercial exchanges with an even 
larger number, and is prepared to estab- 
lish normal relations with ali countries 
desirous of such relations. 

Albania has never intervened in the 
internal affairs of other countries. By the 
same token, it will not allow intervention 
by others in its own affairs. The restora- 
tion of normal relationships with Yugo- 
slavia corresponds to the friendship and 
profound interests of their respective 
peoples. Albania has normal relations 
with Italy, and desires to maintain simi- 
lar relations with Greece in the common 
interests of the two countries and in the 
interests of peace in the Balkans. It 
considers that an expansion of friendly 
relations in the economic and cultural 
fields would be beneficial. Albania has 
welcomed the liberation and independ- 
ence of the friendly countries of the 
Sudan, Morocco and Tunisia and their 
admission to the United Nations. The 
Albanian people is linked by traditional 
friendship with the peoples of the Arab 
world, as it is in general with the peoples 
of the Near and Middle East. 

With the Soviet Union, the People’s 
Republic of China and the other coun- 
tries of the people’s democracy, the 
People’s Republic of Albania maintains 
very close relationships of friendship and 
mutual and multilateral cooperation based 
on the just principles of equality, mutual 
respect of independence, sovereignty, 
territorial integrity, non-interference and 
collaboration in fraternal mutual as- 
sistance. 

Favorable development of the inter- 
national situation which followed the 
Geneva Conference was brutally inter- 
rupted by the concerted Anglo-French- 
Israel aggression against Egypt. A new 
and very grave situation was created. 





However, the irrepressible Egyptian 
people, enjoying the moral support of all 
peace-loving peoples, stopped the aggres- 
sors in their tracks. No doubt victory will 
be on their side because their cause is 
a just one. 

The critical situation constitutes a 
threat to the independence of other 
Arab countries. A vast political and 
military propaganda campaign is devel- 
oping against Syria. World public opinion 
is, quite properly, becoming alarmed 
and demanding that the aggressors should 
be stopped. 

Albania upholds Egypt's just 
and the position which Egypt has taken 
against the aggressors. The United Na- 
tions must act energetically in putting 
an end to the aggression, by obliging 
the forces of the invaders to leave without 
delay, so that peace may be restored to 
the Near and Middle East and the 
danger of war completely eliminated. 

If the recent events in Egypt and 
Hungary are to be compared, their com- 
mon source is the policy of the Western 
reactionary circles, which are well-known 
adversaries of the liberties of the peoples 

whether it be the peoples which are 
marching along the road of socialist con- 
struction or the peoples which have re- 
jected and overthrown the colonial yoke. 

The peoples have pinned their hopes 
on the United Nations. They demand 
that the United Nations should under- 
stand those hopes and work to fulfill the 
fundamental aspirations of the peoples. 
At a time when mankind has the possi- 
bility of eliminating the scourge of war, 
the United Nations must take more 
effective action. Its effectiveness will be 
limited so long as the great People’s 
Republic of China is not permitted to 
take its legitimate seat here. It is clear 
that no international problem of any 
substantial importance can be effectively 
solved without the participation of the 
People’s Republic of China. 

The fundamental problem is disarma- 
ment and the prohibition of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons. In the new atmos- 
phere created as a result of the Geneva 
Conference, Albania reduced its armed 
forces by 9,000 men. It wholeheartedly 
supports the new Soviet move to break the 
deadlock on the disarmament problem. 

Albania also hopes that the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency will re- 
spond to the hopes of the peoples with 
regard to the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy and reaffirms its support of the 
efforts to create a system of collective 
security in Europe. 

In the field of economic cooperation, 
Albania favors the expansion of com- 
merce and trade on a basis of equality 
and mutual benefit, without discrimina- 
tion and without artificial barriers. It 
supports the efforts of the Economic 
Commission for Europe for the develop- 
ment of trade and the Soviet proposal 
for a world economic conference. 


cause 


BURMA — 
U Pe Kin 
Bo believes that all sovereign na- 


tions are eligible for membership in 
the United Nations. It is in the light of 
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this principle of universal membership 
that Burma supports the representation 
of the People’s Republic of China and 
the admission of Japan and all other sov- 
ereign governments not yet admitted. 
How can the area called Asia be truly rep- 
resented here otherwise. It is to be hoped 
that even those nations which do not 
wish to establish bilateral relations with 
the People’s Republic of China or with 
Japan or with any other country will 
speedily accept the principle of universal 
membership and representation. It is no 
argument to say that because some na- 
tion was once condemned by the United 
Nations it should therefore forever be 
denied entrance. 


Regarding events in the Middle East, 
it must unreservedly be recognized that 
the Suez Canal courses through Egypt's 
territory; that it is Egypt’s right to na- 
tionalize the operating company; that it 
is Egypt's duty to abide by the conven- 
tions and agreements which open the 
canal to all users. The Egyptian Gov- 
ernment has reaffirmed its obligations 
under the Constantinople Convention of 
1888 regarding freedom of passage. Up 
to the time its territory was invaded by 
Anglo-French troops there had been no 
violation in respect of those obligations. 
Therefore there can be no justification 
for any intervention, armed or otherwise, 
by any power in order to insure its inter- 
ests in the canal. If there had been a 
violation, the proper registration of such 
violation, the proper action on such 
violation, belong in the first place to the 
United Nations. 

Since the United Kingdom and France 
militarily intervened in Egypt, nothing 
has been gained. In fact, much has been 
lost—lives, property, friendly relations— 
and encouragement has been given for 
unprincipled intervention into the affairs 
of small powers by big powers. 

The issue of Israel’s war against Egypt 
is not linked to the Suez issue. Israel 
has said it was in danger of being at- 
tacked, but Burma cannot condone a so- 
called preventive war and must condemn 
Israel for resorting to this in order to 
advance its cause. Preventive wars are 
never preventive. Wars are wars. 

The same applies equally to the Middle 
Europe situation. The armed interven- 
tion of the Soviet Union in the internal 
affairs of Hungary cannot be condoned 
and must be condemned. The Hungar- 
ians must be left free to shape their own 
destiny. 

Burma, like a number of other coun- 
tries, has offered a military unit to the 
United Nations Emergency Force. It did 
so not because it likes the idea of a 
police force in the present situation but 
because it sees in the mere existence of 
this new arm of the United Nations yet 
another instrument by which it can keep 
the peace. 

Besides the crises which have engaged 
all the attention and energies of the 
United Nations for approximately four 
weeks, there are other issues which could 
easily become critical if no solutions are 
found for them. According to the United 
Nations Population and Vital Statistics 
Report of April 1956, approximately 
24 per cent or 632 million of the world’s 
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population have achieved self-govern- 
ment or independence since World War 
II. Another 45 million are destined for 
self-government and independence. But 
this leaves 100 million people living in 
lands under alien political domination. 
The communique issued by the Prime 
Minister of Burma and his colleagues of 
India, Ceylon and Indonesia on Novem- 
ber 14, 1956, at New Delhi called atten- 
tion to the prevailing modes of colonial- 
ism. These modes vary in North Africa, 
in the Middle East, in Middle Europe 
and in Asia. But essentially the Prime 
Ministers expressed their concern at “the 
revival of the spirit and methods of co- 
lonialism” and their “determination to 
resist any resurgence of colonialism, 
whatever form it may take.” 

Not all questions of colonialism are 
dealt with in the Trusteeship Council. It 
is hoped that the Assembly will see fit 
to consider the deteriorating relations be- 
tween France and Algeria and between 
the Netherlands and Indonesia. Discussion 
here may convince France that it might 
wisely extend full democracy to the Al- 
gerians. Discussion might convince the 
Netherlands that when it leaves an area 
which it had conquered by arms and 
trade more than three centuries ago it 
is better to quit it fully and unequivocal- 
ly. Once the Government of the Nether- 
lands removes the thorn of West New 
Guinea (West Irian), it can then volun- 
tarily renew the ancient ties between 
Indonesia and itself. 

There are two other matters remain- 
ing for brief comment, The Burmese 
Government initially welcomed the 
atoms-for-peace proposal first put for- 
ward by President Eisenhower and is 
glad to note the progress already made. 
Finally, it wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion of the United Nations Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance. Burma 
continues to benefit from it and from 
the continuing work of the specialized 
agencies. 


BOLIVIA — 
Nafle Chavez Ortiz 


rT He balance of the last ten years shows 

more encouraging results than many 
realize. The fact that the United Nations 
has overcome such difficulties as those 
of Korea, Indo-China and the different 
stages of the cold war which might have 
broken down a weak international or- 
ganization, shows that the Charter is a 
powerful juridical instrument. It is not 
perfect; but considerable practical results 
have been attained, especially regarding 
the preservation of world peace and 
benefits to humanity through the special- 
ized agencies and technical assistance. 
The Charter has proved its worth. 

The disagreements between Israel and 
the Arab states contributed to bring to 
a head the conflict between Egypt on the 
one hand and France and the United 
Kingdom on the other over the Suez 
Canal, permitting the combination of in- 
terests which led two great powers to 
forget their obligations, as permanent 
members of the Security Council, to pre- 





serve peace and security. Recourse to 
violence, for whatever reasons, must be 
condemned. Violence cannot be accepted 
as the arbiter of international differences. 
The question of Suez must and can be 
solved, first by the withdrawal from 
Egyptian territory of foreign troops and 
then by peaceful negotiation and the ap- 
plication of juridical principles respecting 
both the sovereignty of Egypt and the 
right of free passage through the canal. 

It is obvious that while the Soviet 
forces are intervening in the domestic 
affairs of Hungary, the United Nations 
continues to see a case of interference in 
the domestic life of Hungary. That is a 
situation which cannot be justified by the 
request of the Budapest Government for 
these foreign troops. 

The United Nations must use all its 
resources to stop this intervention. Only 
when the last Soviet soldier has left Hun- 
garian territory can the problems which 
we are now considering fall again with- 
in Hungary's jurisdiction. 


NEPAL — 


Chada Prasad Sharma 


TEPAL deplores equally the invasion of 
Egypt by Israel, the United Kingdom 
and France and the Soviet intervention in 
Hungary. It is unfortunate indeed that 
three of the permanent members of the 
Security Council, which have such great 
responsibility for maintaining interna- 
tional peace and security, should be guilty 
of suppressing the liberty of smaller 
Member Nations in violation of the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter. 

No nation, however great, should be 
allowed to take unilateral action in a 
situation involving the use of armed force. 
If unchallenged, this precedent might in 
future be a source of temptation to other 
powers. Attempts by great powers to con- 
front the United Nations with a fait ac- 
compli by using force to gain their objec- 
tives must be discouraged at all costs. 

The offending nations show a tendency 
to link the issues of aggression with the 
permanent settlement of the Suez and 
Palestine problems. Everyone recognizes 
the urgency of securing lasting political 
settlements in the Middle East, but first 
things must come first. Withdrawal of 
troops from Egyptian soil would create a 
climate favorable to political negotiation. 

The Soviet and Hungarian delegations 
have contended that the reports of 
atrocities carried by large sections of the 
world press have no basis in fact. If that 
is sO, what prevents the Soviet and the 
present Hungarian authorities from allow- 
ing United Nations observers to visit 
Hungary and investigate the situation 
there? Wouldn't such an investigation help 
to clarify the confused accounts of events 
and palliate the shocked conscience of 
the general public? 

The creation of the United Nations 
Emergency Force is a bold, great step 
toward perfecting the world organization. 
This force, created to supervise the cease- 
fire and the withdrawal of foregin troops 
from Egyptian territory, has strengthened 
the faith of the smaller nations in the 
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efficacy of the United Nations. We have 
reason to hope that the United Nations. 
the most recent experiment in interna- 
tional cooperation, will be the successful 
one. The list of its achievements is long, 
but the Disarmament Commission, which 
includes the use of atomic energy, must 
not be forgotten. 

There are still large areas of disagree- 
ment among the great powers on the ques- 
tion of disarmament, but much ground 
has been covered and modus operandi are 
being devised to delimit their military in- 
stallations. Once they agree on the ques- 
tion of disarmament, the danger of war 
will be over at last. 

The substantial increase in the mem- 
bership of the United Nations is hearten- 
ing, but the claims of some applicants for 
membership are yet to be recognized, par- 
ticularly those of the People’s Republic 
of China and Japan. 


SWEDEN — 


Osten Unden 


His Assembly meets in a_ politically 

far colder atmosphere than preceding 
sessions. It was a painful surprise to most 
of us that Britain and France suddenly 
resorted to the old-fashioned methods 
outlawed even by the Covenant of the 
League and methods wholly incompatible 
with the United Nations Charter. No ex- 
planations and attempts at justification 
can disguise the fact that the military 
action against Egypt constituted a fla- 
grant violation of the Charter, Long be- 
fore the Israeli invasion of Egypt, official 
statements from Britain and France, as 
well as military preparations by these 
countries, seemed to indicate that mili- 
tary action was in the minds of the two 
governments. Public debate left the im- 
pression that we were taken back to the 
times when the great powers made mili- 
tary demonstration to recover financial 
claims from weaker countries. 

Nevertheless, we cannot but acknowl- 
edge the willingness with which the two 
countries complied with the Assembly’s 
request for an immediate cease-fire. It is 
to be hoped they will draw the natural 
conclusions from the Assembly’s decided 
disapproval of their unilateral military 
measures, taken in order to attain na- 
tional or international ends. 


In this context Sweden completely 
agrees with the Secretary-General’s inter- 
pretation of the task of the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force in Egypt, which 
the Assembly has sanctioned. The task 
of this force must not be to remain in 
Egypt to put political pressure on that 
country with the intention of bringing 
about a settlement of the Suez Canal 
issue. 

Israel’s preventive war against Egypt 
cannot be justified. Israel has been sub- 
jected to numerous provocations from its 
Arab neighbors for many years. But that 
did not entitle Israel to resort to war on 
Egypt. We have always felt a deep sym- 
pathy with Israel and its energetic, indus- 
trious and brave people, and deeply re- 
gret that, by its offensive military acts, 
Israel has damaged its own cause. 
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_ There have been reports of deporta- 
tions of Jews from Egypt. No doubt the 
Secretary-General will feel entitled to es- 
tablish facts in this matter. It would be a 
terrible blow to our Organization and to 
the principles it stands for if we once 
more would have to register anti-Semitic 
feelings and facts, adding to the tragedy 
we are witnessing in the Middle East. 

With regard to the Hungarian tragedy, 
the Soviet leadership does not quite un- 
derstand the indignation that the crush- 
ing of the incipient revolt has given rise 
to all over the world, Hungary, from the 
Soviet point of view, is looked upon as 
part of the security zone the Soviet 
Union considers itself as having formed 
by imposing communist regimes upon the 
border states. The Soviet leaders want us 
to believe that all opponents of the pres- 
ent regimes in those countries are fascists 
and that the Soviet Union obeys a higher 
political law by suppressing with violence 
every attempt to bring about a change in 
the existing communist regimes. 

The choice for Hungary is not between 
fascism and communism. There are other 
alternatives. Should not Hungary be 
given the chance to establish a regime 
similar to the democracies in Austria, in 
Finland, in Sweden and in the other 
Scandinavian countries? We are not fas- 
cist countries. Must the great and power- 
ful Soviet Union find its security at stake 
because the border states, or some of 
them, establish democratic political sys- 
tems different from that of the Soviet 
Union? The security of the Soviet Union 
and of all other European states would 
be strengthened by an increased amount 
of independence and freedom for the 
border states. By a generous policy to- 
ward these states—generous in a political 
sense—some areas of friction in Europe 
would be eliminated. Tension would au- 
tomatically be relaxed and the danger of 
war reduced. It is an antiquated belief 
that a country adds to its security by try- 
ing to preserve a decisive political influ- 
ence on neighboring countries against the 
will of their people. 

We hold that Hungary, neutralized like 
Austria, would be a factor of security in 
Europe. Disregarding all other aspects, 
the Soviet Union has made a grave po- 
litical error in refusing to tolerate a 
popular movement in Hungary that has 
aspired toward greater political democ- 
racy. 

The effects of what has happened in 
Hungary will be felt for a long time. If 
the Soviet leaders wish to pursue the pol- 
icy of relaxation that was perceptible be- 
fore the recent events, this wish cannot 
be realized by their remaining blind to 
what has so shocked the world. Only a 
new policy by the Soviet Union, aiming 
at greater political and personal freedom 
as well as national independence for the 
Hungarian people, can be a new starting 
point for a policy aimed at a lessening of 
tension. 


LAOS — 
Katay D. Sasorith 
HE Kingdom of Laos knows the trib- 


ulations of a continental country. By 
its geographic position it was predestined 


to play the part of a turntable standing 
in the very centre of Asia, between dif- 
ferent civilizations and ideologies, The 
history of Laos is that of a people, now 
numbering more than three million, 
working continually to build a civilization 
of its own within the framework of its 
ancient traditions. 

This civilization is made up of contri- 
butions from many different sources, but 
is founded upon Buddhism. This explains 
why the Laotian people are not bent 
upon establishing a materialist civiliza- 
tion. Moulded for centuries by Buddhism, 
to which they have remained profoundly 
attached both in their beliefs and in their 
daily conduct, they find, in respect for 
the spiritual and moral values of the 
doctrine of that great sage, their consola- 
tion, their hope and delight of their life. 

There is a remarkable similarity be- 
tween the principles of Buddhist doctrine 
and the Charter of this Organization. Pre- 
eminence of spiritual values, respect for 
human dignity, mutual tolerance and, 
above all, the search for peace with free- 
dom: are these not the very principles of 
the Charter and the rules laid down by 
our Buddhist “Pancha Shila”? 

Laos has only just begun to develop 
its resources and must devote all its 
energies to exploiting its natural wealth, 
certainly abundant but still almost un- 
touched, toward building a body of 
skilled technicians and combatting pov- 
erty, ignorance and disease. Any success 
in raising the living standard must de- 
pend on these things. Accordingly, a sys- 
tematic program to meet the different 
needs in order of priority must be 
worked out. A five-year plan is now 
methodically being put into effect. A gen- 
erous spirit of understanding has been 
shown by the two great states which have 
contributed so effectively to the imple- 
mentation of the plan, namely, France, 
with whom Laos has had an historic 
friendship, and that great democracy, the 
United States. The United Nations has 
provided technical assistance, and Laos’ 
partners in the Colombo Plan have made 
valuable contributions. 

For a small state such as Laos, the 
United Nations constitutes the strongest 
guarantee that “might shall not prevail 
over right.” The United Nations is looked 
upon as the supreme court which will 
protect the small state against all tres- 
pass and all threats to the bulwark of its 
freedom and the freedom of all states 
which refuse to conceive of a return to 
the law of the jungle in international 
relations. 

Thus the anxiety at the danger threat- 
ening this Organization, from which so 
much is expected. Since the Korean 
war, the vital interests of some great 
powers have never been so violently in 
conflict, and the conflict has never been 
more threatening to world peace. The 
destiny of the United Nations now de- 
pends more than it ever depended upon 
its ability to take effective action. 


A First Step 


In that connection Laos welcomes the 
recent creation of an international police 
force under the high authority of the 
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Secretary-General and hopes this is only 
a first step and that this nucleus of a 
world police force will develop into an 
effective instrument of action in the serv- 
ice of peace. Laos has decided to place 
a company at the disposal of the United 
Nations Emergency Force. In this way, 
Laos intends to give expression to the 
high esteem which it has for the perse- 
vering efforts of the Secretary-General in 
the cause of justice and international 
peace. 

It has also responded to the appeal to 
all Member States to participate within 
the limits of their possibilities in provid- 
ing relief for the Hungarian people. Laos 
has decided to contribute one million 
French francs to this magnificent effort 
to help the Hungarian people. With this 
modest contribution, it expresses pro- 
found sympathy for the sufferings of a 
people which refuses to be enslaved, and 
thus gives concrete expression to its faith 
in international solidarity. 

The United Nations has only very lim- 
ited powers of action. This being so, 
there is another and no less grave danger 
to its effectiveness: passion and the lack 
of self-control. Over-ambitious decisions 
are often fated to remain a dead letter; 
and, in the case of problems as grave as 
those before this Assembly, inability to 
obtain results would be tantamount to 
condemnation. 

If the solutions proposed are to be 
practicable and enforceable, they must 
spring not from the heat of passion, but 
from the will to obtain results; not from 
the desire to win an empty and fruitless 
propaganda victory, but from wisdom and 
moderation. 

In this year of crucial significance, mil- 
lions of human beings throughout the 
world are to commune together to cele- 
brate the memory of their revered mas- 
ter, Buddha Sakyamuni, and, on the oc- 
casion of his 2500th anniversary, to extol 
his teaching. Here is a precept of his age- 
old wisdom: the middle course is the 
course in which eyes will be opened and 
intelligence enlightened. It leads to peace, 
lucidity and serenity. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA — 
Vaclav David 


HE development of international rela- 

tions between the tenth and eleventh 
sessions of the Assembly has shown that 
there are great possibilities for widening 
cooperation among all nations regardless 
of their political, social or economic 
structures. New evidence appeared that 
the best way to achieve co>peration and 
progress was through negotiation. The 
United Nations may play a positive part, 
provided that its activities strictly and 
consistently comply with the principles 
and purposes of the Charter. The Organ- 
ization has been strengthened substan- 
tially by the admission of nineteen new 
Members. 

Although the statute of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Engery Agency contains 
some serious flaws, it still proves that 
where there is a will and where efforts 
are united, positive results and solutions 
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may be found to the most pressing ques- 
tions of international cooperation. 

Success in relaxing international tension 
was a thorn in the flesh of those forces 
which, for years, have widened and in- 
creased the scope of the cold war and 
which accumulated huge profits out of 
the mad armaments race, while speculat- 
ing on the possibility of provoking a new 
world war. Those forces unleashed an 
armed aggression on the peaceful Egyp- 
tian people, who had just embarked on 
a struggle for national independence. 
Nevertheless, the attempts of the imperial- 
ists to halt the ever-increasing liberation 
movements are doomed to failure, 

Despite the unanimous desire of an 
overwhelming majority of the peoples of 
the world, reflected in several resolutions 
of the General Assembly, the United 
Kingdom, France and Israel continue to 
refuse to withdraw their troops from 
Egyptian territory and present a series of 
conditions on which they make compli- 
ance with the resolutions dependent. 
Being guilty of aggression, they have no 
right whatsoever to make such condi- 
tions. Their armed forces meanwhile con- 
solidate their positions and are guilty of 
atrocities in the areas of Gaza, Port Said 
and other occupied sectors. 

Some delegations were prepared to let 
the aggressors use the United Nations 
armed forces to ensure a system of con- 
trol over the Suez Canal, but the pres- 
ence of United Nations forces on Egyp- 
tian territory can be decided only by 
agreement with the Government of 
Egypt. 

While these aggressive forces were un- 
leashing their attack in the Middle East, 
there was an open attempt by the fascist 
underground, supported from abroad, to 
force Hungary to abandon its socialist 
course and to restore by terror and 
armed rebellion the old Horthy régime. 
The Czechoslovak Republic, as a neigh- 
bor, is directly affected. Claims advanced 
by the participants in the putsch repre- 
sented a threat to peace and security 
throughout Central Europe. 

It was planned that a victory for reac- 
tion in Hungary would drive a wedge in 
the brotherly relations between the so- 
cialist states and turn Hungary into a 
dangerous cockpit of military adventures 
in the heart of Europe. The events in 
Hungary have confirmed the fact that in- 
ternational reaction does not want to re- 
concile itself to the existence of socialist 
systems and that is uses every opportun- 
ity to prevent the development of the 
socialist countries. 

Reactionary forces carry out subver- 
sive activities against the countries of the 
socialist camp. Their extensive networks 
of radio stations beam broadcasts di- 
rected against the governments of the 
socialist countries. Balloons carry leaflets 
and booklets calling on the people to rise 
against their governments. No efforts 
are stinted to build up the underground 
forces in the socialist countries, It can 
only be regretted that the United Nations, 
instead of emphatically opposing this 
type of subversive activity, has been used 
for the political purposes of some groups 
and has been engaged in a campaign of 





slander against the countries of the peo- 
ple’s democracies. 

Among questions of this type, the 
problem of the representation of China is 
prominent. The United Nations follows a 
dangerous course when it permits the 
strategic interests of one power to dictate 
procedures designed to postpone from 
year to year the solution of so urgent a 
question. 

The aggression against Egypt and the 
military propaganda that has gone 
abroad in some NATO countries have 
made it difficult to progress on disarma- 
ment, but the interests of peace, security 
and mankind make it imperative to do 
everything possible to find a positive so- 
lution. Present difficulties should not be 
used as a pretext to block discussion. 
There are many specific problems on 
which agreement could be found. 

Czechoslovakia has cut its armed 
forces about 34,000 men in the last year. 
This year it has tried to make a further 
cut of 10,000 men. Expenditures on dis- 
armament were decreased by 7.9 per cent 
compared with 1955. 

An outstanding contribution was the 
proposal of the Soviet Union of Novem- 
ber 17, 1956, which meets half way the 
so-called open-skies proposal of the 
United States. 

The only way to secure peace in Eu- 
rope is to establish a system of collective 
security based on the participation of all 
European states, regardless of their politi- 
cal or economic structures, Czechoslo- 
vakia welcomed the Soviet Union pro- 
posal for a non-aggression pact between 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and countries participating 
in the Warsaw Treaty. Such an agree- 
ment would no doubt change the inter- 
national atmosphere for the better and at 
the same time facilitate the solution of 
the German question. Czechoslovakia is 
interested in seeing a united, democratic 
and peace-loving Germany come into 
being. It considers that the German ques- 
tion can be solved by direct negotiations 
between the two German states, provided 
that European security is achieved. 

The neighbors of Germany will never 
believe that the new Wehrmacht, armed 
with modern atomic weapons, will be a 
smaller threat than the former Wehr- 
macht of 1914 and of 1939. Nor do the 
Germans themselves believe the truth of 
this contention, and they oppose the at- 
tempts of the resurrected general staff in 
Germany to enslave the German people 
again. 

The Czechoslovak people warn of the 
dangerous developments in Western Ger- 
many, where jingoists and revisionists are 
again rearing their heads. 

Despite repeated protests by Czecho- 
slovakia, its air space is being violated by 
uncontrolled balloons, loaded with leaf- 
lets calling for hostile action against the 
Czechoslovak Government. The Czecho- 
slovak people emphatically reject this 
propaganda. The balloons themselves are 
a serious threat to domestic and interna- 
tional air transport, while the explosives 
they often contain threaten the health, 
life, safety and property of those who 
come in contact with them. 
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The Czechoslovak Government has 
taken a series of steps in the international 
field to put an end to this menace. 
Through diplomatic channels, it has 
turned to the United States, since these 
balloons are launched by American or- 
ganizations from bases located in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. It also 
drew the attention of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to this situation. It has called upon 
the International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization to take steps to halt these viola- 
tions. However, no effective measures 
have so far been taken. 

The General Assembly should discuss 
the situation and take steps to prevent the 
sending of uncontrolled balloons over the 
territory of some of the Member States. 

Peaceful coexistence and the develop- 
ment of friendly relations among the 
peoples of the world are practical pre- 
mises on which Czechoslovakia’s foreign 
policy rests. It strengthens its ties in the 
economic, social and cultural fields with 
all countries, regardless of their political 
or economic structure 

Lately, many outstanding representa- 
tives from other countries have visited 
Czechoslovakia. Parliamentary delega- 
tions and outstanding persons in the arts 
and sciences have had an opportunity to 
become convinced that the people want 
to cooperate and to maintain friendly re- 
lations with all countries. The Czechoslo- 
vak people intend to pursue this policy 
and to develop links with all other coun- 
tries. Special importance is attached to 
the development of economic and trade 
relations with other countries, regardless 
of their economic structure, on the basis 
of equality and without discrimination of 
any kind 

The United Nations should support 
more effectively the creation of stable 
conditions in which an expanded volume 
of trade would develop. The Czechoslo- 
vak people can make an effective con- 
tribution, In recent years, their industrial 
output has increased by more than 100 
per cent compared to prewar output. At 
the same time, the purchasing power of 
the population has been raised substan- 
tially, and consumption of industrial and 
durable consumer goods has increased 
noticeably. 

There is no doubt that the volume of 
international trade could be even larger 
were it not for artificial restrictions which 
resulted from political considerations and 
a desire to slow down the development 
of the economies of the socialist coun- 
tries, Nevertheless, the trade of Czecho- 
slovakia with capitalist countries has been 
coatinuously increasing recently. Czecho- 
slovakia’s relations have developed par- 
ticularly with the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Between 1953 and 1955, the total 
volume of trade with the underdeveloped 
countries increased by approximately 140 
per cent, and provision is made in the 
second five-year plan for further in- 
creases. 

A serious obstacle is the fact that the 
industrial production of the industrialized 
countries is ten times higher than that of 
underdeveloped countries. Effective meas- 
ures should be taken to narrow this gap. 

Another obstacle is the relatively slow 
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industrialization of the underdeveloped 
countries. They must industrialize as 
quickly as possible. Czechoslovakia will 
continue to give all-round assistance. The 
peoples of the world expect the United 
Nations to take every possible action to 
ensure compliance with the principles of 
the Charter and to strengthen friendship 
and cooperation so that everyone may 
live in peace without fearing for the fate 
of his family or of his compatriots. 

The Czechoslovak people have built up 
a state with a powerful industry and a 
highly developed agriculture, and have 
constructed a flourishing nation wherein 
people receive an ever-increasing part of 
the national output. A few hours ago the 
Czechoslovak Government, fulfilling the 
promises made in the five-year plan for 
economic development, declared that a 
one-sixth reduction in prices of indus- 
trial and durable consumer goods would 
come into force. Thus the population will 
stand to gain about 1,400 million Czecho- 
slovak crowns annually. 

The Czechoslovak people have given 
a clear-cut answer to international reac- 
tion and exposed its hopes and plans, 
while at the same time making a great 
contribution to the cause of peace and 
security in Europe. 


IRAN — 


Nasrollah Entezam 


Wwues we hoped that the Suez ques- 
tion would be given a just and 
appropriate solution on the basis of the 
agreement reached in the Security Coun- 
cil, when we felt that a recourse to force 
had been definitely relinquished, we were 
suddenly faced by the aggression against 
Egypt. What were the motives of this 
military intervention when we seemed to 
be moving towards a peaceful solution? 
We have a right to ask this question. 

At the very moment when this mili- 
tary action was undertaken, the Secre- 
tary-General was continuing to offer his 
good offices to explore all possibilities for 
a solution of the Suez problem meeting 
the requirements defined by the Security 
Council. Our surprise was all the greater 
since these flagrant violations of the 
Charter and this undermining of the 
prestige and influence of our Organiza- 
tion came from two states which, by 
virtue of their permanent seats on the 
Security Council, had a greater responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. These states 
prevented the Council from taking the 
measures which were imperative at the 
time the question of the Israeli aggression 
was before the Council. The Council was 
thus paralyzed, and the only possible 
recourse was to turn to the General 
Assembly. 

Together with action undertaken with- 
in the United Nations, the Iranian Gov- 
ernment intensified its efforts, in coop- 
eration with Iraq, Pakistan and Turkey, 
to bring about the evacuation of foreign 
forces from Egypt with all possible 
speed. Meeting in Teheran, the Heads of 
the four Governments examined the 
situation very closely and made their 
position public in a statement issued on 


November 8. They condemned the ag- 
gression of Israel and demanded that it 
immediately withdraw its armed forces 
behind the armistice lines. They also ex- 
pressed grave concern at the Franco- 
British military action in Egypt and the 
danger inherent in it, since it weakened 
the only Organization in which the 
fervent hope of the world for peace and 
justice is vested. The four powers re- 
affirmed that the Suez Canal dispute 
should be settled by peaceful negotia- 
tions under the auspices of the United 
Nations. They specified that any settle- 
ment of this dispute must, inter alia, 
ensure freedom of passage through the 
canal and provide for respect for the 
sovereignty of Egypt. 


The Baghdad Pact 


These four countries demonstrated 
conclusively that their association in the 
Baghdad Pact is defensive and that they 
could scarcely pursue the aggressive ob- 
jectives which are sometimes unfairly 
attributed to this pact. Contrary to the 
assertions of those who feel that the 
Baghdad Pact is artificially set up by 
cretain powers to bring the peoples of 
the Middle East under their yoke, the 
four members of this pact have proven 
that it is an instrument of peace at the 
service of the purposes of the United 
Nations Charter and that they are no less 
persevering than others in struggling 
against the colonial yoke and in cham- 
pioning the right of peoples to self- 
determination. 

We have heard charges and counter- 
charges with regard to events in Hungary. 
What better step could we contemplate 
than the sending of observers who would 
decide on the spot upon the accuracy or 
inaccuracy of the claims and counter- 
claims which have been expressed here? 
We appeal to the Hungarian Government 
to admit United Nations observers. 

The tragic events in the Middle East 
and Hungary, despite the dangers in- 
volved in the maintenance of world peace 
and security, have enabled the United 
Nations to make remarkable progress in 
certain fields, the significance and scope 
of which escapes no one. 

In particular, we are pleased at the 
establishment of an international police 
force under the aegis of the United Na- 
tions. The powers of this force, although 
limited, are of very considerable im- 
portance. The establishment of this inter- 
national police force represents a great 
step forward, and it is such as to facili- 
tate at a later stage the organization of 
an international army without which, 
despite the moral influence of our Or- 
ganization, the implementation of its 
decisions could never be fully assured. 

We must note a recurrence of vitality 
in this Organization, which succeeded in 
mobilizing world public opinion against 
the use of force. We now should try to 
find a solution to the Suez problem, 
which would guarantee freedom of pass- 
age through the canal and duly take into 
consideration respect for Egyptian sov- 
ereignty. We must act realistically so as 
to bring about and facilitate an equitable 
settlement of the Palestine question. But 
the final settlement cf these two prob- 
lems will be possible only when the in- 
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vading forces have vacated Egyptian ter- 
ritory. 

Despite the sorrowful events which 
have deepened the breach between the 
Afro-Asian peoples and the colonial 
powers we should undertake all possible 
efforts to bring the peoples of Asia and 
Africa and of the West together. We 
must acknowledge and recognize that we 
have great need of the technology and 
capital of developed countries in order 
to speed up our economic development 
and our industrialization programs. The 
West, on the other hand, needs some of 
our primary commodities and raw mate- 
rials, without which it will not be pos- 
sible for it to carry out its industrial 
activities. 

It is only in a framework of restored 
reciprocal confidence and sincere inter- 
national cooperation that we can serve 
our mutual interests, It is in the interests 
of all to respect the principles of the 
Charter and the decisions of the United 
Nations. Those who today complain of 
certain recommendations passed by the 
General: Assembly might well ask the 
Assembly for such recommendations to- 
morrow, for if aggression is not banished 
forever they may be the next victims. 


ROMANIA — 


Grigore Preoteasa 


M* COUNTRY is engaged in a large 

construction program for the de- 
velopment of the civilian economy, 
aimed at raising the people’s material and 
cultural standards. The scope of the un- 
dertaking and progress as compared with 
the previous state of affairs in Romania 
may be judged from the fact that by the 
end of 1955 the overall industrial output 
was almost three times greater than in 
1938. Today, to obtain the same output 
as in the whole year of 1938, only three 
months operation is necessary in the field 
of electric power; for iron ore eighty- 
four days; for steel four months; for 
methane gas, twenty-eight days; for meat 
products seventy-nine days, 

In the last decade, Romania has 
broadened her contacts with many coun- 
tries of Europe, Asia and the Near East 
—establishing with some economic and 
diplomatic relations for the first time in 
our history, We maintain economic rela- 
tions with sixty-two countries and have 
economic, political and cultural relations 
with states in Western Europe, North 
and South America. In the course of the 
last month, Romania established diplo- 
matic relations, interrupted during the 
war, with one of her close neighbors, 
Greece. 

The Romanian People’s Republic 
views with deep sympathy and under- 
standing the people’s liberation move- 
ment in colonial and dependent coun- 
tries. We consider fully legitimate the 
aspirations of the peoples of Asia, the 
Near East, and Africa, to govern them- 
selves according to their own national 
interests and to exploit for their own 
benefit the riches of their territories. We 
welcome the states which recently won 
their independence and which are play- 
ing an ever-growing role in the defence 
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of peace and international cooperation. 
This is one of the most important fac- 
tors fostering progress in contemporary 
history. Much more grave is the con- 
sequence we are witnessing in the at- 
tempt to reconquer, by means of war, 
outworn colonial possessions. The ag- 
gressive war launched against the brave 
Egyptian people is typical. ‘The colonial 
methods and practices condemned by all 
mankind cannot be renewed in the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century with- 
out incurring the risk of disaster. 


Source of Tension 


Colonialism is a permanent source of 
international tension and of the brutal 
violation of the people’s rights. One of 
the most urgent tasks of the General 
Assembly is to debate and solve in a 
just way questions such as those relating 
to Cyprus, Algeria and West Irian, We 
particularly stress the imperative neces- 
sity of solving the problem of Cyprus. 
The colonial régime imposed on the pop- 
ulation of Cyprus by the British occu- 
pants represents one of the main sources 
of concern and instability in southeast 
Europe and the Near East, Romania con- 
siders that the quick granting of the 
right of self-determination to the Cypriots 
is in the interests of all states—the more 
so since recent events have shown that 
England has turned Cyprus into a mili- 
tary base. Bound by old ties of friend- 
ship and common struggle with the 
Greek people, we support warmly the 
demand of Greece to solve the Cyprus 
question in accordance with the ardent 
aspirations for freedom of the people 
of Cyprus. 

With regard to Hungary, we hold that 
the failure of the Horthy fascist ele- 
ments, in their attempt to utilize the 
people’s movement towards strengthen- 
ing the people’s democracy in order to 
restore the old regime, averted a situa- 
tion in which Hungary would have be- 
come a hotbed of trouble within the 
heart of Europe. 

The important thing now is to help 
the Hungarian people to alleviate their 
great sufferings and to rebuild their lives. 
The Romanian Government gives all 
possible assistance to the Hungarian peo- 
ple, who are their friends and neighbors. 

The continuation of the armaments 
race is increasing the danger of launch- 
ing new aggressions. The Assembly has 
been seized of new proposals by the So- 
viet Union on the question of disarma- 
ment and the easing of international ten- 
sion. These proposals are an important 
contribution which could lead to a posi- 
tive solution. Romania has reduced its 
armed forces by 60,000 officers and sol- 
diers and shortened the term of military 
service, thus giving conclusive evidence 
of its readiness to put into practice the 
policy of armaments reduction. We fully 
support the proposal of the Soviet Union 
to prohibit the manufacture of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons, to discontinue 
nuclear tests, and to establish interna- 
tional control over those measures. We 
also support the proposal for the con- 
clusion of a non-aggression pact between 
the countries of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and the countries of 





the Warsaw Treaty, which would create 
new and more favorable conditions for 
the eventual achievement of general dis- 


armament and the strengthening of 


peace. 

The Warsaw Treaty, in which Ro- 
mania participates, was concluded in 
order to ensure adequate defence against 
the danger represented by the revival of 
the new West German Wehrmacht and 
from the very beginning was conceived 
as a conditional treaty. It provides that 
as soon as a collective security system 
has been created in Europe and an 
agreement to this effect reached—and the 
participant countries strive unceasingly 
to attain this aim—the Warsaw Treaty 
will lose its validity. 

One problem that deserves attention is 
that of extending diplomatic relations 
between states, with a view to develop- 
ing and consolidating international co- 
operation, The development of diplo- 
matic relations has not kept pace with 
the progress of international exchanges 
in the field of economic, cultural and 
political relations between states. Within 
the framework of international economic 
cooperation, the problem of economic 
and technical assistance to underde- 
veloped areas is of particular importance 

assistance to those regions where, as 
Mr. Hammarskjold put it in the intro- 
duction to his annual report, “poverty 
continues to be the law of life for the 
great majority of mankind.” Romania 
favors granting economic and technical 
assistance to the underdeveloped areas 
without any military or political condi- 
tions. In this spirit, we are willing to 
support the establishment of the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic De- 
velopment. 

The exchange of technical experience 
on an international scale could be ex- 
tended to all countries. Romania is pre- 
pared to engage in such an exchange. It 
is ready to let other countries benefit, for 
instance, from its experience in the oil 
industry. 

The United Nations role in promoting 
international cooperation is seriously 
diminished by the absence of the repre- 
sentatives of the 600 million Chinese 
people. Twenty-two countries of both 
Americas, with a total population of 
about 350 million people, dispose of 
twenty-two votes, whereas the Chinese 
people, representing about one quarter of 
the total population of the globe, has not 
a single vote. We deem it necessary 
that the use of the United Nations as a 
platform for propaganda and incitement 
should cease. The tension created by 
such bankrupt inheritors of the cold war 
policy impedes our constructive efforts. 
We are convinced that many delegations 
have been prevented by this atmosphere 
from making their full contribution. 


LIBYA — 


Moheddine Fekini 
R= world events and the danger- 
ous turn in the international situa- 


tion, a turn characterized by the use of 
force for the settlement of international 
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problems, strengthen our conviction that, 
to stop the spreading of armed aggres- 
sion, it is essential that our Organization 
should act with firmness and courage. 
The Libyan people have welcomed the 
news of the United Nations interven- 
tion to stop the aggression committed 
against Egypt. It is our tervent hope that 
similar action will be taken in order to 
end the aggression which has long been 
conducted against the nations of Palestine 
and Algeria. 

Libya, in the light cf its experience as 
a member of the League of Arab States 
and as one of the participants in the 
Bandung Conference, feels that such re- 
gional organizations have made a most 
sincere and active contribution to the 
maintenance of peace and international 
security. These organizations have acted 
in accordance with the principles and 
ideals of our Charter, which considers 
them as suitable organizations, fit to par- 
ticipate in the maintenance of peace and 
the struggle against aggression. 

Libya believes that one of the most 
effective means of maintaining peace, in- 
ternational understanding and coopera- 
tion is to ensure the application of the 
principle of the right of nations to self- 
determination, Thus, it is our opinion 
that the Palestinian, the Algerian, and all 
other similar questions must be settled 
by the United Nations, in accordance 
with that right. Libya, which acquired the 
right of self-determination under the aus- 
pices of this Organization, has always 
acted in accordance with the principles of 
the Charter and has successfully reached 
se*tlement of various delicate problems 
pending with the powers which were oc- 
cupying Libyan territory. 

Another important factor of peace lies 
in the encouragement that our Organiza- 
tion will give to international cooperation 
in the use of the most important sources 
of energy for peaceful purposes, so as to 
accelerate economic progress and bring 
prosperity to all the peoples of the world. 
We are greatly interested in such an ef- 
fort within the framework of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. Libya is 
eager to cooperate with the Agency and 
is fully prepared to assist by putting at 
its disposal any area which might be 
needed in one or another aspect of its 
activity. 

Only a few days ago the Libyan people 
were celebrating with the deepest grati- 
tude an event dear to them. The date 
was November 21, the anniversary of 
the resolution adopted by this Assembly 
in 1949, relating to the independence of 
the United Kingdom of Libya. Libya is 
doing all within its power to maintain 
and strengthen its independence. Its dele- 
gation seizes this opportunity to express 
its gratitude and appreciation for the 
technical assistance it is receiving from 
the General Assembly. 


BYELORUSSIAN SSR — 
K. V. Kiselev 
FTER the recent declaration of Bri- 
tain, France and Israel we cannot 


avoid the impression that the original 
plan of the Western powers remains In 
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force, namely, to remove the Suez Canal 
from Egyptian jurisdiction and to estab- 
lish a system of international control in 
the form of an association of users of 
the canal. Following the decisive op- 
position of the Egyptian people, sup- 
ported by all freedom-loving countries, 
the aggression failed. Now they are at- 
tempting to use indirect ways to achieve 
the same goal. The United Kingdom, 
France and Israel claim that United Na- 
tions armed forces should be stationed 
throughout the Suez Canal area and 
remain there until a plan for the inter- 
nationalization of the canal has been 
successfully imposed upon Egypt. 

The General Assembly cannot tolerate 
a situation where the United Nations 
armed forces would become a weapon 
of the United Kingdom, France and Is- 
rael, aS a means to bring pressure to 
bear upon Egypt for a general settlement 
of the canal question and of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. 

Mr. Pinaud charged the Soviet Union 
with allegedly attempting to prevent any 
settlement of the Suez Canal question, 
and with endeavoring to deepen the rift 
in the Middle East. This is a crude dis- 
tortion of reality, and heaps slander on 
the Soviet Union. The world well knows 
it is the Soviet Union which consistently 
struggled and continues to struggle for a 
peaceful solution of the Suez question, 
and with due respect for the rights of 
Egypt and other sovereign states. It is 
enough to recall the position of the So- 
viet Union in the London Conference, 
in the Security Council, and here in the 
General Assembly. 

The Assembly must place full respon- 
sibility for the situation in Egypt on the 
governments of the United Kingdom, 
France and Israel, which violated peace 
and security in the Near and Middle 
East, trampling underfoot the purposes 
and principles of the Charter. The Suez 
Canal rightly belongs to the Egyptian 
people. It is impossible not to under- 
stand at present that any attempt at 
maintaining colonial rule is doomed to 
failure. 

With regard to Hungary we shall op- 
pose any proposal designed to interfere 
in that country’s domestic affairs. The 
solution of such questions falls exclusively 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
Hungarian state. 


Unsolved Problem 


It is natural for simple people through- 
out the world to ask: Why is the dis- 
armament problem still unsolved? It has 
not been solved because in some Western 
countries there are influential forces at 
work which do not want a lessening of 
international tension and which continue 
their bankrupt policy of bargaining from 
positions of strength. These forces bank 
on a continuation of the cold war; they 
gamble on a continuation of the arma- 
ments race and on the preparation of a 
new world war. 

In the present climate, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, seeking guidance in its desire to 
make the greatest possible contribution 
towards a lessening of international ten- 
sion and the prevention of war, has 
carried out a whole series of practical 


measures in disarmament. They include 
the decision to reduce the Soviet Union’s 
armed forces by almost two million men. 
The countries of the people’s democracy 
have also cut their armed forces, but the 
Western powers have not followed this 
example. It is now the move of the West- 
ern powers, which must agree to the 
reduction of armed forées and arma- 
ments and to the abandonment of the 
use of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
and an agreed prohibition of those 
weapons. 

As a first step, the Western powers 
might agree to halt nuclear weapons 
tests. The peace-loving peoples of the 
world await deeds, not words, from the 
Western powers. 

We cannot pass over in indifference 
the recent law adopted by the Bundestag 
providing for universal military service 
in Western Germany. The enactment of 
that law establishes the prerequisites for 
building up the largest army of Western 
Europe at the very moment when the 
governments of many countries are at- 
tempting to find specific ways towards 
disarmament, and when several countries 
have already taken concrete action to 
reduce their armed forces. The ruling 
circles of Western Germany have em- 
barked on the same course as that which 
was pursued by the Nazis. A new aggres- 
sive Wehrmacht is being built up, com- 
manded by Hitlerite generals, while tank 
and air units are being formed and while 
the armaments industry is sharply in- 
creasing its output. It may also be noted 
that, thanks to increased assistance from 
the United States, the armaments indus- 
try has been resurrected in Western Ger- 
many. In 1955 military output flowed 
from more than 400 industrial plants 
and factories, Well-known and notorious 
persons who supplied Hitler’s armies 
have seized all the levers of control over 
the Western German economy. Let all 
imperialists and revisionists following in 
the footsteps of Hitler note that the 
peace-loving peoples of Europe will not 
permit Western Germany to become 
again a hotbed of war. 

To strengthen friendly relations be- 
tween states and to raise the standard of 
living we should pay special attention to 
the elimination of artificial barriers to 
international trade. The Economic and 
Social Council must consider ways and 
means of improving world trade and of 
assisting the underdeveloped countries in 
industrializing and increasing the produc- 
tivity of their economies. It must also 
deal with such questions as fuller employ- 
ment and the raising of standards of liv- 
ing. The Council has done some useful 
work in that field. But it has not pro- 
vided sufficient assistance for economic 
cooperation between countries nor has it 
always defended in an adequate manner 
the interests of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries in their endeavors to develop their 
national economies, It is high time that 
the illegal decision calling for an em- 
bargo on trade with the People’s Re- 
public of China should be repealed. 

My delegation supports the Soviet 
Union’s proposal that a world economic 
conference be convened in 1957 to dis- 
cuss the future development of interna- 
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tienal trade and the establishment, with- 
in the framework of the United Nations, 
of a world trade organization. Such a 
conference would contribute to a return 
to a normal flow of trade and to a 
lessening of international tension. 

International exchanges are also im- 
portant. We are sparing no efforts to 
enable the maximum number of dele- 
gations and tourists from all countries 
to visit the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. In recent years, many dele- 
gations and tourists have visited Bye- 
lorussia and been able to meet the 
Byelorussian people without any restric- 
tions. They have been received with 
great hospitality and friendliness 

The United Nations must contribute 
to a development of tourism and to 
increased athletic and artistic exchanges. 
Such exchanges would permit people to 
know each other better, thereby enhanc- 
ing friendship. Once such friendly ties 
have been increased, the forces of war 
will not be able to develop. 


PARAGUAY — 


Pacifico Montero de Vargas 


ARAGUAY has always defended its right 

of sovereignty, and we hold categoric- 
ally to our position on this aspect of 
international law. The sovereignty of one 
people ends where the sovereignty of an- 
other people begins. There cannot possi- 
bly be any international excuse for the 
presence in a country of non-national 
forces, with the exception of United Na- 
tions supervisory forces, or for the occu- 
pation of the territory of a free and 
sovereign people. 

Once foreign forces have left Egyptian 
territory, the United Nations should ex- 
plore all possible procedures in order to 
find a so!ution to the grave and age-old 
problem of the Near East. We should 
seek a solution of the problem in its en- 
tirety. Without some guarantee of tran- 
quility, it will never be possible for us 
to secure peace and security in this area. 
Paraguay reiterates its faith and confi- 
dence in the United Kingdom, France, 
Israel and Egypt, and we hope that our 
traditional friends will return to the 
course of iniernational understanding 
and, under the auspices of the United 
Nations, resolve their problems in a 
spirit of justice and with renewed faith 
in the future of the world. 

The international waterway of Suez 
must be put back into operation as soon 
as possible in order to alleviate the sad 
situation afflicting the countries using the 
canal. But we stress once again that the 
expenditure should be distributed on a 
basis fai: to those countries, such as 
mine, which are not in a position to meet 
such expenditures. 


“A Ferocious Oppression” 


We have heard the echoes of the hor- 
ror of all mankind at the sad plight of 
the valiant Hungarian people. The repu- 
diation and condemnation of the slaugh- 
ter carried out by Soviet armies were 
reflected in various resolutions adopted 
at the emergency special session. Never 
more than at this time has the United 
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Nations united in its efforts to find a 
solution to the problem of Hungary 


The occupation of Hungarian territory 
is more than a mere occupation, it has 
become a ferocious oppression, as a re- 
sult of the ruthless policy pursued by the 
Soviet Union, a Member of the United 
Nations and, as a member of the Security 
Council, a country responsible for peace, 
tranquility, justice and security in the 
world. The only praiseworthy result 
achieved is to be found in the assistance 
given by the United Nations to the thou 
sands of Hungarian refugees who had 
an opportunity to flee from their father 
land in search of a happier life. Let us 
hope that the Secretary-General will be 
able to receive some facilities, from the 
Soviet Union, not from the Hungarian 
people, so that he can carry out this 
humanitarian work. 


Economic Development 


With regard to the Special United Na- 
tions Fund for Economic Development, 
Paraguay believes that the fund should 
initiate its labors by giving special em- 
phasis to the question of the economic 
and social substructure, and later should 
take up all the aspects of development, 
including both industry and agriculture. 
In principle we agree that the fund 
should begin its work with an initial capi- 
tal of $200 to $250 million made up of 
voluntary contributions, besides the capi- 
tal which it may receive, in accordance 
with the resolution already adopted by 
the General Assembly, when an adequate 
disarmament program has been estab- 
lished. 


Paraguay is satisfied with the technical 
assistance given by the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies, which was 
complemented by assistance under the 
expanded program. The work undertaken 
by the United Nations has been truly effec- 
tive for the underdeveloped countries 
and has given new impetus to the pro- 
grams planned for the future. Paraguay 
has always contributed to the Technical 
Assistance Program and will continue to 
cooperate with it because we are con- 
vinced that by this means it will be pos- 
sible substantially to improve the stand- 
ard of living of the needy peoples of the 
world. 


Paraguay fully supports the question 
of amending the United Nations Charter 
(agenda item 56) and the companion 
items 57 and 59, particularly as it co- 
sponsored the inclusion of the issues on 
the agenda. We are fully alive to the fact 
that the admission of new Members was 
necessary sO as to give these nations an 
opportunity to contribute, with their 
civilization and culture, to the strength- 
ening of this international Organization. 


The United Nations exists to work for 
the well-being, security and happiness of 
all peoples. It is necessary, therefore, that 
all States Members should be given an 
equal opportunity to work towards these 
objectives. We are confident that the in- 
creased number of Members in the Coun- 
cils and the inclusion in the Councils 
of new Members will be very beneficial 
to the Organization's prestige. 





IRELAND — 


Liam Cosgrave 


1)' RING the past six months extraordi 

nary events have followed fast upon 
each other. They seem to be swept along 
by two great currents: the movement 
for freedom stirring peoples throughout 
the old overseas empires, and the move- 
ment for freedom among the peoples en 
during the twentieth century form of im 
perialism under various forms of Soviet 
domination. Both these currents are tre 
mendously powerful because their source 
is the eternal and insuppressible desire of 
men and nations for freedom. No one 
who loves freedom, no one who respects 
the dignity of man can say that he wishes 
these movements did not exist. True, the 
world would be a quieter place if that 
were the case, but its quietness would be 
the quietness of the prison or of the 
grave. 

Ireland sympathized profoundly with 
Egypt in its recent struggle against the 
superior might of three invaders. We de- 
plored and condemned the Anglo-French 
attack both as a violation of the Charter 
and as a grave political blunder. At the 
same time, one cannot help feeling that 
this terrible crisis need never have arisen 
if the Government of Egypt had used its 
newly-won sovereignty with greater mod- 
eration and realism. The consequences 
for Egyp* of attempting to encompass the 
destruction of Israel and of nationalizing 
the Suez Canal Company so abruptly 
have been extremely grave. 

They led to something which may in 
the long run prove more dangerous to 
Egypt than wa. that strange and brief 
foray. The more dangerous consequence 
is that Egypt has been brought to rely 
on Soviet arms and Soviet aid. We feel 
that Egypt’s new-found friends may be 
more dangerous to its freedom than were 
its recent foes. 

As a result of unnecessary provocation, 
followed by excessive and ill-conceived 
retaliation, the world is now faced with 
a menacing crisis in the Middle East. The 
newly-independent peoples, especially in 
the Arab world, naturally felt outraged 
by the Anglo-French action. They felt 
that it was motivated, in part at least, by 
a residue of the old imperialist spirit. In 
my country, we can easily understand 
those feelings and, indeed, we share them 
to a great extent. The Arab and Asian 
peoples should surely not lose sight of 
the fact that England and France did, 
after ail, heed this Assembly's resolution 
for a cease-fire; that they have, at least, 
begun a withdrawal of their forces from 
Egypt and are pledged to withdraw en- 
tirely as soon as the United Nations is in 
a position to take over, England and 
France, which reacted in this way when 
they found their action met with general 
disapproval, are Governments which are 
accessible, and eventually amenable, to 
public opinion in their own countries and 
in the world at large. 


A Darker Picture 


A darker picture meets us in the other 
political storm centre of the world. In 
Hungary, the Soviet Union paid no atten- 
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tion at all to the resolutions of this 
Assembly. Far from accepting a cease- 
fire, it used its enormous military power 
with absolute ruthlessness to crush the 
Hungarian people. It seems indifferent to 
the public opinion of the world, and its 
own public opinion is bewildered and si- 
lent, or can only find expression in mys- 
terious and devious ways which baffle our 
comprehension. It is of tremendous im- 
portance for the peace of the world that 
the true nature of Soviet imperialism 
should be clearly recognized while there 
is yet time. There are some encouraging 
signs that such a recognition is growing; 
they have been visible during the present 
session of this Assembly. That recogni- 
tion should now inspire a search for a 
speedy, just and lasting solution of the 
Middle East problems. As regards Egypt, 
it is not enough to affirm that British 
and French troops should get out. It is 
also essential to secure that the Soviet 
Union will not move in. It is surely not 
in the interest of the Arab peoples, any 
more than of the rest of the free world, 
that the power which governs Hungary 
should install itself in the Middle East. It 
is surely not in the interest of the Arab 
peoples, or of humanity as a whole, that 
the Middle East should become the thea- 
tre of an armed conflict between the 
great powers. But if these calamities are 
to be avoided, new attitudes are needed. 
The British and French are not in a posi- 
tion to arbitrate in this region. Their 
presence there inflames the most danger- 
ous emotions throughout the Arab lands. 
It supplies Soviet propaganda with ex- 
cellent and sorely needed ammunition. 


True Users of Suez 


The Suez Canal is not just an Egyp- 
tian interest, not just an imperialist in- 
terest; it is a world interest. The true 
users of the Canal are the ordinary men 
and women everywhere who buy the tea 
or burn the oil that passes through the 
Canal. Life will be a little harder for 
these people as long as the Canal is 
blocked. Life is harder in my own coun- 
try. The Irish people had no say in the 
events that led to the blocking of the 
Canal, but now they have to pay. They 
pay in the form of increasing living costs. 
It is, therefore, urgent that the Canal 
should be reopened and kept open. It 
does not help the Egyptian cause to im- 
pede its clearance or to treat the Canal 
as a sort of hostage in a reprisal policy 
against France and the United Kingdom. 
That is a mistaken policy because the 
Canal is of great importance to many 
other countries which are friendly to 
Egypt. By cooperating in clearing the 
Canal, Egypt can best ensure that the 
eventual settlement of the status of the 
Canal will be one that absolutely re- 
spects Egyptian sovereignty. 


Solution by Peaceful Means 


Whatever we think of the questions at 
issue in the Middle East, we must agree 
that it is in the interests of Israeli and 
Arab alike, and of us all, that a settle- 
ment be reached quickly. The existence 
of even a nominal state of war between 
Israel and its neighbors constitutes a 
standing invitation for any great power 
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that wants to intervene. It also furnishes 
a standing stock of pretexts for such in- 
tervention. If the state of war is to be 
ended, Israel’s neighbors, while they press 
for a just solution of the outstanding 
problems, must be ready to accept as a 
fact the existence of Israel and must re- 
nounce their projects for the destruction 
of that country. 

In Ireland we have the problem of 
partition. The great majority of Irish men 
and women desire their country to be 
united under its own freely elected gov- 
ernment, but, as a result of tactics re- 
sembling in some ways those taking place 
in Palestine at about the same time, Ire- 
land was divided, and six of its counties 
remain under British rule. We are deter- 
mined that the unity of Ireland shall be 
achieved, but we are equally determined 
to achieve that end by peaceful means. 

We did not need the terrible example 
of Hungary to show us what to expect. 
We knew that if we obtained Irish unity 
with Soviet support what kind of unity 
that would be. We do not want to see the 
day when the representative of an Ireland 
united but enslaved would have to speak 
at this tribune as the unfortunate man 
who calls himself the representative of 
Hungary has had to speak these last days. 
It is a source of very great satisfaction 
to all of us that the United Nations has 
been able to play a useful part in this 
menacing crisis. The United Nations po- 
lice force, created under the able and 
imaginative guidance of the Secretary- 
General, may prove to be a turning-point 
in the history of the Middle East and of 
the world. We support the suggestion 
that Member countries might consider 
placing some units of their defence forces 
on such a footing that they could quickly 
cooperate in an action of this kind. 

We have not been able to save Hun- 
gary. We have not been able to check the 
deportations that still continue there. We 
have not even been allowed to send ob- 
servers. The most we have been able to do 
has been to bring some small measure of 
relief by sending emergency supplies of 
food and medicines to Hungary and also 
by welcoming the refugees. Our people, 
who have been very deeply moved by 
the Hungarian tragedy, have subscribed 
te a fund, which is still open, the sum of 
£57,000 sterling. We have also indicated 
our willingness to receive up to 1,000 
Hungarian refugees, of whom the first 
groups have now begun to arrive. 

Perhaps the best lesson the free na- 
tions can draw from the events in Hun- 
gary is to resolve that the power which 
perpetrated such things must not be al- 
lowed under any pretext whatever to ex- 
tends its domain or its influence. This 
Organization is not a super-state. It may 
help to avert disasters when negotiation 
has failed, but the first duty of respon- 
sible men who have to deal with the par- 
ticular problem is to see that negotiation 
shall not fail. 


URUGUAY — 
Juan Jose Carbajal-Victoria 


rnuGuUAY has believed, since the creation 
of this Organization, that the United 
Nations Charter was not an infallible in- 
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strument for solving all international 
problems. Her attitude was one of well- 
founded and well-thought-out confidence 
in an Organization which was imperfect 
but had possibilities of becoming effec- 
tive. Today, after ten years, she has not 
changed that attitude; but she feels duty 
bound to state that the Organization has 
maintained peace in difficult circum- 
stances, has reacted successfully against 
aggression—as in Korea—and has with 
laudable firmness criticized the use of 
force outside the framework of the 
United Nations—as in Egypt. It has been 
effective in bringing about a cease-fire in 
Egypt, and has censured the tragic inter- 
vention against Hungary. Although aware 
of the Organization’s imperfections, 
Uruguay feels that there is no reason to 
be disheartened by the work done here; 
she continues to vest her hopes in this 
Organization. 

In view of the fact that it would have 
been impossible to establish a world 
juridical community without granting the 
veto power to the permanent members of 
the Security Council, Uruguay ratified 
the United Nations Charter. 

Uruguay disagrees with the concept 
that the Charter can be a dynamic instru- 
ment only if all the states represented in 
the Security Council have an equal influ- 
ence and if the Council takes all its deci- 
sions by majority vote. The principle of 
the equality of states and of their votes 
operates in the General Assembly. In 
stating that, we are not forgetting Church- 
ill’s words that there is a difference be- 
tween small and large states and their 
power, and that in the light of that dif- 
ference, the principle of equality would 
appear to be a mere theoretical ideal. 

States, although equal under the law, 
are not spiritually or materially equal; 
their values differ because they represent 
different segments of mankind. That truth 
explains the present need for the pref- 
erential system provided for in the 
Charter. Greater power of action means 
greater responsibility and greater dis- 
cretionary competence to impede action. 

The Charter gave preferential treat- 
ment to the great powers, and, although 
that was contrary to principle, it became 
clear that the possibility of action under 
this system was limited by the fact that 
in this case the great powers were the 
five permanent members of the Council. 

The principle of unanimity as an 
obligation of action under this interna- 
tional system cannot be justified. The veto 
power has been abused, and the United 
Nations must now take steps to prevent 
or at least moderate those abuses. 

In relation to the question of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, Uruguay 
considers that the Charter defines the 
duties of nations in very clear terms and 
states that all Members must defend 
those human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. It sets forth a practical philos- 
ophy of freedom. It calls for respect on 
the part of states for the dignity and 
worth of the human person. It demands 
universal compliance with human rights 
and their effective application. 

Uruguay repudiates all dictatorships of 
class or party, even though some of them 
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may defend the emancipation of peoples 
in the General Assembly. They censure 
the colonial and administering powers, but 
their own people are not even given the 
rights of the inhabitants of colonies. 

Wherever there are no genuine free 
elections, wherever assemblies simply rep- 
resent a government, wherever there is 
no possibility for opposition, and wher- 
ever the press, the radio, the theatre, the 
sclences and the arts are under govern- 
mental control, there is only an enslaved 
society, and the representatives of such 
states can only be viewed as representa- 
tives of authoritarian systems and in no 
way as representatives of the people. 

The purposes and principles of the 
United Nations will be observed only to 
the extent that the General Assembly 
becomes a meeting of representatives of 
freely elected democratic governments 
which genuinely represent their peoples. 

How can governments which are in 
open warfare with their own people work 
for peace, governments which engage in 
warlike expeditions against other people 
so as to impose their totalitarian beliefs 
upon them at the cost of blood? 

A document circulated to all delega- 
tions by the Association of Captive Eu- 
ropean Nations contends that 100 million 
Europeans live under totalitarian despot- 
ism. That is why Uruguay asks for free 
elections under international control not 
for Hungary alone; free elections would 
cause the abolishment of all despotism 
throughout the world. 


CANADA — 
Roch Pinard 


W: can rejoice that our Organization 

now represents more faithfully the 
world as it is in all its diversity. We look 
forward to the early admission of those 
who have not yet taken their rightful 
place here—notably Japan, whom we 
confidently expect to welcome before this 
session ends. Nor can we be satisfied 
until the German people are represented 
and also the unhappily divided nations of 
Korea and Viet-Nam. We hope soon to 
have among us new states like Ghana, 
the former Gold Coast, which, thanks 
to the energy and initiative of its people 
and enlightened colonial policy, are tak- 
ing their place as stable members of the 
world community. 

This expansion presents us with new 
problems. There is danger that we might 
dissipate our energies in the confusion 
of voices and stagger under our own 
weight into anarchy. We shall require 
enormous self-discipline if we are to 
meet the increasing necessity for swift, 
effective and responsible action. 

We are also increasingly dividing our- 
selves as Members of the United Nations 
into smaller groups. This is in many re- 
spects a healthy phenomenon. It can be a 
partial solution to the problem of size. 
When there is not time to hear every 
voice, there is a good deal to be said for 
choirs. Most of our groups are flexible 
and, fortunately, not exclusive. It is only 
natural and fitting that like-minded coun- 
tries should work together; but it is 
neither natural nor fitting when a group 


is forced to become—superficially, at 
least—so united that it automatically 
votes as one, on even the most unimpor- 
tant procedural issues. Fortunately there 
is only one such bloc—and even here 
there have of late been hopeful signs of 
a restless intelligence at work. 


Some will say that this is more than 
ever a great power world—a world of 
super-powers—in which the freedom of 
action and influence of the lesser, the 
non-atomic powers is circumscribed as 
never before. While the greatest powers 
have the obligation to do what they can 
to see that the big issues are dealt with 
through the United Nations, and not 
only when it suits them, we smaller pow- 
ers have the no less direct imperative 
duty to make it possible, by our actions 
and attitudes in the United Nations, for 
the great powers to have no excuses for 
by-passing it. If we lesser powers act 
with discretion and a recognition of our 
responsibilities, we are not powerless. If 
we concern ourselves only with our own 
national, group, or racial interests, then 
the United Nations will soon cease to be 
a place where the bigger powers coop- 
erate with us and with themselves for 
any common purpose. 


New Challenges 


The success or failure of the experi- 
ment which we have set in motion in the 
Middle East may well determine whether 
in our life-time the influence of the 
United Nations will continue to grow. 
Nothing can remain static for long. New 
challenges arise in new forms; and if we 
cannot meet the central challenge of 
organizing—as the Foreign Minister of 
Norway put it the other day—peace with 
justice through the United Nations, that 
attempt will be made outside the United 
Nations and with less and less regard 
for the common standard to which we 
have all subscribed under the Charter. 
Our best hope for attaining peace with 
justice is still to work through the United 
Nations. In the long run, this will be 
made possible in practical terms to the 
extent that we want to organize ourselves 
within the United Nations in order to do 
better than merely pass resolutions call- 
ing for cease-fires or condemning ag- 
gressions. 


We must recognize that up to the 
present time we have not been successful 
in organizing in advance a United Na- 
tions police force ready for action any- 
where at any time. Since the Korean 
experience, we have tried through the 
Assembly to have Member Governments 
earmark units of their armed forces for 
United Nations police action. Although 
Canada went as far as any other in this 
respect, no government seemed prepared, 
without qualification, to place its forces 
at the disposal of the United Nations for 
such a purpose. 


As the Middle Eastern experiment has 
already shown, we now have the possi- 
bility of using an intermediate technique 
between merely adopting resolutions or 
having to fight a war. The United Nations 
Emergency Force is not so much a fight- 
ing force as a police contingent endowed 
with international authority which the 





United Nations had decided to interpose 
between forces which have themselves 
accepted a cease-fire and the obligation 
to withdraw on the understanding that 
the United Nations would put its own 
independent forces into the area to 
secure and supervise the cease-fire. 

If our experiment works it may be 
that the United Nations might usefully 
consider some means of having units 
of armed forces of the smaller countries 
made available at short notice for such 
supervisory duties, on the call of the 
United Nations. The United Nations 
might also think of a permament organ- 
ization available to the appropriate Unit- 
ed Nations authority to provide the 
necessary central machinery which would 
organize these contributions and put 
these forces effectively into operation 
when the need arises. 


Something Out of Nothing 


If the United Nations had had such 
an organization available in September, 
ready for use in emergency, many of the 
difficulties and delays which arose could 
have been avoided. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s truly amazing energy and devotion 
brought something together out of noth- 
ing with remarkable speed, But we have 
not the right, in all prudence, to expect 
the same miracle to be accomplished 
next time, if there is to be a next time, 
and we would wish to make sure that a 
cease-fire would be sustained and that 
the United Nations forces would arrive 
in time, if there is another occurrence, 
so that there would be no danger of a 
local outbreak of fighting growing into 
a general conflagration. That is the nub 
of our problem for the future. 

A cease-fire is better than fighting; but 
it is precarious at best and must be used 
to begin work here and now on a politi- 
cal settlement which will provide an 
honorable and secure basis for the lasting 
peace of that area. This must be a settle- 
ment on which all interested parties will 
agree. The Force can only be the instru- 
ment of the settlement and not its cre- 
ator. An international force to hold the 
ring can be useful, and in the short term 
necessary; but it is no substitute for 
grappling with the more intractable po- 
litical problems before the sense of 
urgency and danger has gone out of 
them, leaving the same old tinder ex- 
posed for the next explosion. We cannot 
afford another such explosion. 


Disarmament 


Two weeks ago the USSR made cer- 
tain proposals on disarmament and on 
methods of negotiation. It came at a 
time when almost all Governments were 
condemning Soviet savagery in Hungary. 
This move was made in rather sinister 
circumstances indeed. Nevertheless, Can- 
ada is prepared to show its faith in the 
United Nations by approaching these 
proposals of the USSR for an examina- 
tion of their merits as though they had 
been put forward in less equivocal cir- 
cumstances. 

Some of the proposals are quite fa- 
miliar. Indeed the general framework 
appears the same as that of recent Soviet 
plans, The main new element is an 
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apparent readiness to accept the principle 
of aerial inspection. If this acceptance 
proves to be real it will represent an 
advance which we could regard with 
satisfaction. It would be the one spark 
of hopefulness to come from Moscow in 
these gloomy weeks of crisis. 

It has always been our view that the 
United Nations offers the proper frame 
work for achieving disarmament, How- 
ever, we have never thought that the 
substance of the problem could be 
brought nearer to solution by increasing 
the number of the negotiators. We there- 
fore look with scepticism on the Soviet 
suggestion for a conference based upon 
the participation of the NATO and War- 
saw Pact Powers. While we welcome any 
advance initiated by exchanges between 
the great powers, we are doubtful that 
in the present tense situation any helpful 
results could be achieved. It is no use 
pretending that confidence has not been 
severely shaken and that an improved 
political atmosphere has not become 
absolutely necessary. 

My delegation was much impressed by 
Norway’s suggestion that there should be 
some kind of United Nations registration 
of nuclear test explosions, It is neither 
necessary nor realistic to contemplate 
an immediate ban on all such tests. That 
is our conclusion after weighing the best 
scientific evidence available to us. 

We should try to help the nuclear 
powers to agree that they should set, 
as a self-denying ordinance, some annual 
or other periodic limit on the volume of 
radiation to be generated by test explo- 
sions, There would have to be some 
agreed method of allocating quantities 
between the powers concerned. To main- 
tain confidence there would also have to 
be some arrangements for notification 
of the proposed tests and for their verifi- 
cation and this need not give rise to 
insuperable difficulties. A system along 
these lines might serve for the time being, 
but it might be reviewed from time to 
time in the light of the data on radiation 
hazards which the United Nations Scien- 
tific Committee will be gathering. In due 
course it is hoped this interim measure 
would be supplanted by a disarmament 
agreement which would deal in a more 
definitive way with nuclear weapons as 
well as other aspects of disarmament. 

The United Nations should continue 
to improve and strengthen the programs 
initiated to assist the underdeveloped 
countries. To this end, Canada will pro- 
pose in the Second Committee that the 
United Nations undertake a study of ex- 
isting programs of bilateral and multi- 
lateral economic aid, in the expectation 
that such a study will result in better 
understanding of the scope and nature 
of the problems still to be resolved. This 
suggestion will be designed to promote, 
through an exchange of information, co- 
ordination of the economic aid programs 
which are now being conducted either by 
the United Nations or other organi- 
zations. 

We see the hope of progress and im- 
provement in this great experiment in 
international cooperation. We have all 
learned a great deal in the past few 
weeks, and the experience should make 
us wiser in the future. 
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ISRAEL — 
Mrs. Golda Meir 


Tt desire for peace is deeply rooted 

among the people of Israel. And 
when, just nine years ago, the United 
Nations General Assembly adopted its 
resolution that a Jewish state be estab- 
lished in Palestine, our profoundest wish 
was that the hand of friendship which 
we then extended to our Arab neighbors 
would be accepted. Can it be doubted 
that, had that then been done, the bene- 
fits to all the peoples of our region 
resulting from the peaceful, cooperative 
endeavor of the Arab nations and of 
Israel would have been of the highest 
order? 

Israel’s people went forth into the 
desert or struck roots in stony hillsides 
to establish new villages, to build roads 
and houses and schools and hospitals; 
marauders, later organized as fedayeen, 
entering from Egypt and Jordan, were 
sent in to kill and destroy. Israel dug 
wells, brought water in pipes from great 
distances; Egypt sent in fedayeen to blow 
up the wells and the pipes. 

Jews from Yemen brought their sick, 
undernourished children with a tradition 
that two out of five die; that number has 
been cut down to one out of twenty-five. 
While we were feeding these babies and 
curing their diseases, the fedayeen were 
sent in to throw bombs at children in 
synagogues and grenades into baby 
homes. 

For eight years now Israel has been 
subjected to the unremitting violence of 
physical assault and to an equally unre- 
mitting intent to destroy our country 
economically through blockade, through 
boycott and through lawless interference 
with the development of our natural 
resources. Since Israel’s efforts to repulse 
the concerted Arab onslaught in 1948, 
my country has had no respite from 
hostile acts and loudly proclaimed threats 
of destruction. 

It would be idle to pretend that the 
present situation can be discussed with- 
out regard to this background, or that 
the causes that precipitated Israel’s re- 
cent security action can be ignored. If 
this Assembly is genuinely determined to 
restore peace to the Middle East it must 
first determine from which source ag- 
gressive policies derive. It will serve little 
purpose to isolate one link in the chain 
of circumstances, to thrust the weight of 
resolutions upon one incident without 
considering the total effects. Unless the 
United Nations is prepared to use its in- 
fluence to prevail upon the countries of 
the Middle East to negotiate a funda- 
mental solution, the Middle Eastern 
cauldron will continue to seethe and the 
region will be a powder keg for others 
anxious to exploit its inflammable possi- 
bilities. Not only the well-being of Is- 
rael, but perhaps the peace of mankind, 
demand that the question of responsi- 
bility for unrest in this part of the world 
be squarely faced and the causes of 
tension removed. 

Israel is ringed by hostile states which 
invoke the terms of the 1949 Armistice 
Agreements when they find it convenient, 
and which flout those agreements when 


they find them oppressive. They refuse 
to sign peace treaties, clinging desperate- 
ly to the discredited theory of a “bellig- 
erent status” against Israel, while at the 
same time piously demanding the pro- 
tections of peace for themselves. 

The fundamental problem in the whole 
situation is the systematically organized 
Arab hostility against Israel. Arab enmity 
towards Israel is not a natural phenom- 
enon. It is artificially fostered and 
nurtured. It is not, as has been here 
alleged, Israel which is an instrument of 
colonialism. It is the Israel-Arab conflict 
which keeps the area at the mercy of 
dangerously contending outside forces. 
Only by the liquidation of that conflict 
will the people of the region be able to 
work out their own destinies in inde- 
pendence and hope. Only in that pros- 
pect lies hope for a brighter future of 
equality and progress for all the peoples 
concerned. If hatred is abandoned as a 
principle of Arab policies, everything be- 
comes possible. 

Over and over again the Israel Gov- 
ernment has held out its hand in peace 
to its neighbors. But to no avail. 

What does Israel want? Its require- 
ments are simple. We wish to be secure 
against threats to our territorial integrity 
and national independence. We wish to 
be left alone to pursue the work of de- 
veloping our country and building a new 
society founded on social justice and in- 
dividual liberty. We wish to cooperate 
with our neighbors for the common good 
of all the peoples of the region. 

Substitute cooperation between Israel 
and her neighbors for sterile hatred and 
ardour for destruction, and you give life 
and hope and happiness to all its peoples. 


UKRAINIAN SSR — 
L. F. Palamarchuk 


iu SOMEONE does not like the way of life 

in any particular country, its system, 
form of government or ideology, does 
that mean’ that the door of the United 
Nations must be slammed in the face of 
such a state? Owing to the patient and 
insistent effort of states which fought 
this myopic policy, the United Nations 
has at last admitted nineteen new Mem- 
bers. It has strengthened its ranks and 
is now in a position to act more effec- 
tively. Nonetheless, it is regretted that 
the echoes of discrimination were still 
heard at the present session during the 
consideration of the question of the rep- 
resentation of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public. 

On the eve of our present session the 
world, which for two years heard no 
thunder of cannon, was shaken by the 
cruel Anglo-French-Israel aggression 
against Egypt. The danger of war in the 
Middle East has not yet been completely 
removed. The source of that danger lies 
in the presence of Anglo-French-Israel 
armed forces on Egyptian soil, a presence 
which has continued far too long. Fur- 
thermore, instead of immediate with- 
drawal of its troops beyond the demarca- 
tion line, all that Israel promises is to 
withdraw troops no more than thirty-six 
miles from the Suez Canal, keeping a 





hold on a part of ancestral Egyptian ter- 
ritory. The representative of France spoke 
a lot about the weakness of the United 
Nations and its inability to settle prob- 
lems in the Near East. There is, accord- 
ing to his argument, justification for Israel 
having waged a preventive war. This is 
not the first time we have heard speeches 
justifying so-called preventive war. Bri- 
tain and France assigned to Israel the 
role of perpetrator of aggression on the 
basis that Israel was somehow entitled 
to launch a preventive war. Using the 
same pretext, an attack could tomorrow 
be launched against Syria and Jordan, for 
example, inasmuch as they desire to live 
an independent existence, which desire 
could presumably be depicted as a threat 
to other powers. Only in words do the 
champions of so-called Western democ- 
racy favor peace and freedom. In reality 
they do not shrink from using brutal 
force for the achievement of their egotis- 
tic objectives for colonial domination. 
For its determination to end the shame- 
ful yoke of colonialism, Egypt has been 
punished by being subjected to aggres- 
sion, However, people have been op- 
pressed previously for their aspirations to 
freedom and national independence. This 
tendency has grown into a hurricane 
which cannot be resisted and is sweeping 
away the colonial system. 


A General Plot 


The fact that in the twelfth year of its 
existence the United Nations is to be 
used as a forum for discussion of the 
justification of war as an instrument for 
the settlement of international disputes 
cannot fail to stir our alarm and con- 
cern. Some speakers have made evil at- 
tacks upon the Soviet Union and army 
and ill-concealed threats against the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic and its delega- 
tion here. Nothing can hide the manifest 
truth that the events in Hungary were 
part and parcel of a general plot hatched 
by imperialistic forces against the peace 
and security of the people. One can well 
imagine the dangerous consequences with 
which a victory of the reactionaries in 
Hungary would have been fraught. A 
fascist Hungary would have become the 
right hand of the German Wehrmacht 
which, in a sinister manner, is again 
rearing its head in Central Europe. 

The people of the Ukraine are alarmed 
at the designs of fascism and the dangers 
of its recurrence in Europe. We lived 
through the horrors of a Hitlerist oc- 
cupation and know of the bestial methods 
of fascism. The Hungarian delegation 
and the Hungarian People’s Republic still 
have many friends who want to see peace 
in Hungary and success in their construc- 
tion of socialism. 


A Common Desire 


The desire for a lasting peace is com- 
mon to all peoples of the world today. 
What is the principle condition for the 
maintenance of peace? The condition is 
the reduction of armaments, the prohibi- 
tion of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
and the discontinuance of hydrogen and 
atomic weapons’ tests. For years now the 
United Nations has been discussing this 


complex and urgent problem. Adopted 
or rejected resolutions on disarmament 
are piling up to the height of Mont 
Blanc, We come back to our peoples year 
in and year out almost with empty 
hands, For the very same forces which 
are guilty of the aggravation of the in- 
ternational situation now hamper the 
solution of the problem of disarmament. 


While the Soviet Union consistently 
reduces its armed forces, the United 
States is in the thick of an armaments 
race which is the goose that lays the 
golden egg for capitalistic monopolies. 
We are being told that war can be pre- 
vented by deterrents and by the establish- 
ment of military blocs. The supporters 
of these blocs say that they help produce 
a balance of power. In these days when 
men can wield weapons which within a 
few instants can reduce to rubble the 
largest cities in industrial and cultural 
centres the balance of power is an un- 
reliable and poor guardian of peace. 


The brink-of-war doctrine is as dan- 
gerous to peace as it would be for a 
human being to indulge in sleepwalking 
along the ledge of the highest New York 
skyscraper. A comprehensive program for 
the reduction of armaments and armed 
forces, the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon and the institution of strict in- 
ternational control: this is the threefold 
method for the reduction of international 
tension and for rendering the interna- 
tional atmosphere healthy. The price of 
war with all its horrors is far too high 
for us to allow ourselves to shrink back 
from difficulties and obstacles. 


New and genuine possibilities along 
these paths are made available by the 
latest Soviet proposals for the reduction 
of armaments and reduction of interna- 
tional tensions recommended to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for consideration. 


Economic Relations 


In present conditions international eco- 
nomic relations are an important factor. 
No one nation or group of nations can 
fail to be interested in the broadest de- 
velopment, in the exchange of products 
of its toil and the products of its culture, 
science and civilization—in the exchange 
of all these products among the nations 
of the world. The Ukrainian SSR is 
utilizing on a large scale goods and serv- 
ices received by the Soviet Union from 
other countries. With a high level of 
economic development, the Ukrainian SSR 
is naturally interested in the development 
of international exchanges, Our Republic 
has a vast territory and owns great and 
varied natural resources, Under the so- 
cialist system our economy has risen to 
a high level of development. This can 
be illustrated by the following figures. In 
1955, more than 16 million tons of pig 
iron were produced in the Republic; 
almost 17 million tons of steel; 13.6 
million tons of rolled products; and 126 
million tons of coal. There are 33 mil- 
lion hectares under the plough of which 
8.6 million hectares are under wheat; 
over 2 million hectares under potatoes 
and 1,260,000 hectares under sugar beet. 

The Assembly agenda includes ques- 
tions which will have a great impact on 
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the maintenance of peace and on con- 
fidence among the peoples. We must be 
patient and realistic in searching for the 
solutions to these problems in the spirit 
of cooperation and mutual under- 
standing. 


GUATEMALA — 


Emilio Arenales Catalan 


N ucH has been said about sending a 
police force to Hungary. It is true 
that a police force entered Egypt with 
the consent of Egypt and of two great 
world powers; but without similar ac- 
quiescence, it would have taken a large 
army to carry out police functions in 
Hungary. Such action would inevitably 
have degenerated into a third world war. 
Had the participants in the tragic 
events of the Middle East not attacked 
Egypt, perhaps events in Hungary would 
not have reached such a serious point. 
Their attack limited this Organization’s 
possibilities for action, and although the 
courage of the majority of the Member 
States has given the Organization great 
moral prestige, two of its greatest cham- 
pions have lost moral force in the eyes 
of the world. Guatemala hopes that their 
persistent efforts to correct what they 
have done will lead the world in time to 
trust them once again. 

Events in Egypt and Hungary have 
put the United Nations to an acid test. 
The United Nations has not only come 
through well, but with flying colors and 
stronger than ever. Naturaly, this is not 
a body that can solve all the complex 
problems that might arise between men 
with electronic speed or mathematical 
precision. Complex political problems are 
not always solved immediately or 
directly. 

Those who try to place the causes of 
the crises at the door of the United Na- 
tions should realize that changes in do- 
mestic policy need no excuse. Those who 
would like immediate solutions to all 
international problems can overcome 
their pessimism by considering carefully 
what might have happened in each of 
these crises if our Organization, with all 
its moral force, had not existed. 


HUNGARY — 
Imre Horvath 


As part of its efforts since the last 
*™ Assembly session to strengthen inter- 
national cooperation, Hungary is anxious 
to enter into normal relations with all 
countries irrespective of their economic 
and social systems. In the course of the 
past year it established diplomatic rela- 
tions with eight additional countries, 
making a total of forty-two. 

The Hungarian People’s Republic also 
regards trade relations based on mutual 
advantage and equality as one of the 
most concrete and fruitful ways of co- 
operation between states with different 
regimes. It will, as in the past, contsibute 
to United Nations work in the economic 
field, for the United Nations, and par- 
ticularly its regional economic commis- 
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sions, have a special task to eliminate 
obstacles to more extensive international 
economic cooperation. It is contributing 
to the United Nations technical assistance 
program commensurate with its eco- 
nomic potentialities. It also wishes to 
take advantage of assistance in certain 
fields of technical development. 

Another important means of coopera- 
tion which Hungary desires to make 
more use of is the getting together of 
representatives of different countries— 
such as visits by parliamentary delega- 
tions to various countries and participa- 
tion in international congresses. 


Main Cause of Tension 


The chief factor in the present inter- 
national tension has been the aggressive 
attitude of certain Western countries, 
particularly the United Kingdom and 
France, in regard to Egypt's nationaliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal. The Governments 
of the United Kingdom and France, 
however, were short-sighted and did not 
reckon on the general indignation that 
their outrage against Egypt would evoke 
throughout the world, including substan- 
tial sections of the French and British 
people. 

Pressure exercised by world public 
opinion, the valiant perseverance of the 
Egyptian people, and the support they 
have received, frustrated the attempt of 
the attackers to bring Egypt to heel and 
become supreme masters over the Suez 
Canal. 

Now the aggressors have put off the 
withdrawal of their troops, despite the 
United Nations resolutions, and are quite 
evidently attempting to utilize the pres- 
ence of the United Nations Emergency 
Force for their own purposes in an 
undercover way. The only purpose of 
sending the United Nations Emergency 
Force to Egypt, however, is to ensure 
the rapid withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Egyptian territory. By no means 
must the settling of the Suez problem, 
the clearing up of the Suez Canal or 
other problems connected with it be 
made contingent upon the presence of 
the United Nations Emergency Force. 

The Hungarian delegation demands the 
immediate withdrawal of the British, 
French and Israeli troops. Also necessary 
is the earliest possible withdrawal of 
United Nations forces, so that the Egyp- 
tian Government can become the sover- 
eign ruler over the whole country. At 
stake are the fate of the entire Arab 
world, the future of former colonial 
countries and even the peace of the 
whole world, because the armed venture 
of Britain and France is fraught with 
the danger of world war. 


Disarmament Question 


Because of mankind's paramount de- 
sire to preserve peace and avoid war, 
there is a pressing need to solve funda- 
mental problems regrettably unsolved 
so far. 

The most urgent is the disarmament 
question, The weighty and complex prob- 
lems involved cannot, however, be solved 
overnight. Partial agreement on measures 
would mitigate the anxiety of mankind, 
ease the burden which prevents greater 
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well-being, and pave the way for further 
progress. Responsibility for starting the 
armaments race and for the deadlock 
on disarmament rests with the monopo- 
listic Great Powers. 


Certain states, particularly the Soviet 
Union, have recently shown an example 
by taking unilateral measures and mak- 
ing important concrete contributions 
towards disarmament. The Western Great 
Powers, however, have done the contrary. 

The Hungarian Government supports 
the Soviet Government’s plan of Novem- 
ber 17 on disarmament and the easing 
of international tension. This points a 
way to settle such vital issues as the 
banning of atomic and hydrogen bombs. 
The Soviet proposals contain many new 
and encouraging elements which open new 
vistas for disarmament discussions. They 
also comply with certain ideas put for- 
ward for some time by the Western 
powers as conditions for any agreement 
on disarmament. 


All-European Treaty 


The Hungarian people would also be 
glad to see the dissolution of both the 
Warsaw Treaty and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. What is needed is a 
collective security treaty which unites all 
the people of Europe on the basis of 
coexistence, 

Certain governments, however, are in- 
clined to make the solution of the dis- 
armament problems contingent upon 
settling the German question, the present 
status of which perturbs the Hungarian 
Government. The solution of both prob- 
lems is jeopardized by making one de- 
pendent on the other. Militarization of 
the German Federal Republic seriously 
hinders the peaceful democratic unifica- 
tion of Germany. So does the Bonn 
Government's refusal to enter into direct 
negotiations between the two sovereign 
German states, the only feasible method 
of bringing about unification. 

The Hungarian delegation further 
hopes that the problems of West Irian, 
Cyprus and Algeria will be settled by 
negotiation, with respect for the interests 
of their peoples and the principle of 
self-determination. 


Development Fund 

The United Nations has an important 
role to play, too, in aiding the newly 
independent countries to obtain and con- 
solidate their economic independence. 
The Hungarian Government accordingly 
favors the establishment of the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic De- 
velopment (SUNFED). 

Bilateral agreements, too, can be an 
important means of economic aid to less 
developed countries. But they must not 
contain any clauses which run counter 
to national interests and make political 
or military conditions. 


Representation of China 


In addition, the Hungarian delegation 
considers that the work of the United 
Nations on Far Eastern and other ques- 
tions is rendered less effective by the 
absence of the Chinese People’s Republic, 
one of the great powers of Asia and the 


world. It is high time that the United 
Nations remedied this situation. 

Once the five basic principles of peace- 
ful coexistence among countries with 
different political systems are consistently 
applied, it will be possible to end the 
armanents race, to obtain recognition for 
the rights of colonial and dependent 
countries, to win and consolidate their 
independence, and to settle other pending 
international issues. 

The domestic policy of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic creates conditions 
which stimulate cooperation with other 
countries. It unconditionally respects the 
rights of other countries and it asks for 
similar respect in turn. 


SYRIA — 
Farid Zeineddine 


T= Assembly is becoming universal. 

Five Arab states are attending a full 
Assembly session for the first time and 
fourteen other new Members have joined 
our Organization. The cold war is 
shedding its paraphernalia; its power 
camps and tensions, previously reflected 
in the Assembly, have diminished rapid- 
ly. The speed of this evolution in world 
affairs has surprisingly met with resist- 
ance and reaction. We see it spearheaded 
by a revival of colonial policy acting in 
conjunction with Zionism. It is by no 
means incidental that the United King- 
dom, France and Zionism, which reveals 
itself here through Israel, have acted to- 
gether at this historic juncture. It is not 
surprising that they precipitated their 
action before world developments made 
it too late for them to act as they did. 

The gist of their action is to see that 
colonial powers are again able to take 
the law into their hands to bring about 
small wars and attempi to impose their 
will on other peoples and face the 
United Nations with a fait accompli. Their 
intent is to make the world safe for their 
designs, instead -of allowing the world to 
become safe for the Charter and its 
principles. 

The Middle East situation can hardly 
be considered in the light of the Korean 
or Vietnamese situations, where violence 
broke out but was contained. The nature 
of the issues and of the area are different. 
The three allies were not acting lightly 
when they breached. the peace in the 
Middle East and endangered world peace. 
They know better than anybody that 
small wars in the Middle East have con- 
sistently called for determined interven- 
tion and in that central area can only 
lead to big wars. The United Nations 
itself has been attacked by the Franco- 
Zionist-English blow. It has been thrown 
into a state of twilight, between orderly, 
instituted and sanctioned peace, on the 
one hand, and chaos, actual aggression 
inviting further aggression, on the other 
hand, The United Nations mission and 
its evolution towards a peaceful interna- 
tional order have in reality become 
the issue. 


Challenge to United Nations 


The Middle East situation confronts 
the United Nations with a challenge: 








whether the norms of the Charter and 
the authority of the United Nations are 
to be respected, or whether the aggres- 
sive colonial Zionist policy is to be im- 
plemented. 

The Anglo-French-Zionist stand re- 
veals three things, to say the least. First, 
that the three allies were substantially 
unified in their goals and their actions 
coordinated, synchronized and directed 
towards objectives common to all three. 
Secondly, that their actions have started 
but by no means have ended. They persist 
in their effort to attain their war aims 
and to utilize for this purpose either war 
itself or disregard for United Nations 
authority or an adulteration of the mis- 
sion of the United Nations Emergency 
Force. They even seek to use this Force 
for their very war objectives. Thirdly, the 
United Kingdom and France continue 
even to support Israel in its aggressive 
designs against the Gaza Strip and other 
areas, Indeed, official British and French 
statements support the Israelite wish not 
to let Egypt go back to the Gaza Strip. 

In view of the present stand of the 
colonial-Zionist allies, it may still be 
necessary to consider those international 
sanctions provided by the Charter. Proper 
measures might be vetoed. One result 
can, however, be attained in the Security 
Council. The situation as it is now can 
be made clear of undue ambiguity and 
the ambiguous stands of some Member 
States. 

When the Assembly and the Security 
Council are unable to find the effective 
remedy, then only one remedy is pos- 
sible. That is also in the Charter. It is 
the legitimate right of self-defence. In 
the actual circumstances in the Middle 
East, to prevent any nation like mine 
from exercising the full right of self- 
defence would be tantamount to waving 
the Charter with one hand, while extend- 
ing indirect aid to aggression with the 
other. This is all the more true in view 
of the fact that the three colonial-Zionist 
allies possess both outside and within 
the Middle East itself military power far 
superior to the local forces which may 
be used to oppose aggression. 

The acts of the United Kingdom and 
France have not met with the acceptance 
or acquiescence of the other big powers. 
The United States, all to its honor, has 
separated itself in the present situation 
from the colonial-Zionist policies. Under 
the guidance of its great president, the 
United States was able to overcome 
strong influences, such as those coming 
from the NATO concept and the Zionist 
concept. It took an attitude befitting true 
American principles and legitimate Amer- 
ican interests. The Soviet Union boldly 
supported the cause of peace and liberty 
in the present crisis. It did not shirk its 
international responsibilities. Almost all 
the Asian and African countries have 
been able to work together and to act 
together in an effort to influence the 
course of events. The issue at stake is not 
navigation in the Suez Canal. The real 
issue is that of colonial resurgence 
supported by Zionism and welded to it. 

Most important of all is that the resist- 
ance of the Egyptian people, supported 
by the rest of the Arab nations, was not 
broken in the face of overwhelming 
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forces and a treacherous attack. This 
exerts an enormous effect directly on the 
scene of the problem. 


A Farce 


The pretext that the United Kingdom 
and France intervened in the place of the 
United Nations, and without its knowl- 
edge, only for the purpose of separating 
the combatants has become.a farce, This 
has some importance, because the United 
Kingdom and France now clearly face 
their responsibility before the interna- 
tional community. The collusion of the 
three allies was no surprise to Syria. Our 
experience with Zionism has endured 
long enough for us to know something 
about it. Zionism came to our shores, 
carried by a colonial mandate; it was 
planted in our soil by British colonial 
bayonets. Since then, Zionism has been 
fostered in our area by the colonial influ- 
ences who were preparing it to be used 
as a force against Arab-liberating nation- 
alism, at the opportune moment. The 
very purpose of Zionism has its roots in 
colonialism—that purpose is to colonize 
the Palestine area. No matter how much 
confusion the Zionists would like to in- 
troduce into the Palestine situation, one 
fundamental fact remains: that the Arabs 
were living peacefully in their Palestinian 
homeland when they were subjected to 
intrusion and aggression from without. 
They are victims of this problem and the 
ones who will suffer as the result of the 
Palestine situation. 

The representative of Israel has told 
us that these Arabs, who in fact only 
wish to go to their homes, are marauders 
and gunmen and fedayeen who should 
be punished for having provoked Israel 
into war. What are these fedayeen? The 
Arab word fedayeen means: “A man who 
believes in something and is ready to die 
for his belief which is a God-given right.” 
The fedayeen are not new in our history. 
They are people convinced of their rights 
who want to do what is correct and are 
ready to sacrifice their lives in martyr- 
dom, if necessary. Palestine belonged to 
these people. The Israelis came and 
drove them out of their land, They would 
now like us to forget what has been 
done and to be free to develop and enjoy 
the natural resources which in fact belong 
to none else than the Arab refugees, 
made homeless, destitute but in readiness 
to sacrifice themselves in order to obtain 
their rights. 


North African Situation 


The North African situation continues 
to call for special attention. The attrib- 
utes of sovereignty of Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco have not all been transferred by 
France to the Tunisian and Moroccan 
governments. It is quite clear that the 
independence of the two states is not in 
doubt. What is envisaged is merely the 
transfer of all those attributes of sover- 
eignty which have not, as yet, been trans- 
ferred. This should be done and, par- 
ticularly, those matters of a financial and 
economic nature should be settled in ac- 
cordance with the sovereign rights of 
these two states. The presence of French 
troops on Tunisian and Moroccan soil, 
against the will of the two sovereign 





governments, mars the independence of 
the two countries. This is a very serious 
matter. The evacuation of foreign troops 
could proceed in accordance with free 
understanding and agreement of the Gov- 
ernments of Tunisia and Morocco. 

The right of the Algerian people to 
self-determination and independence has 
not been recognized as yet by France. 
Already half a million French troops are 
in Algeria, attempting to suppress the 
Algerian liberation, They call their action 
“pacification” but France has pacified 
nothing. It has only activated the mount- 
ing force of liberating nationalism, The 
Algerian movement proved to be a mass 
movement of a people conscious of its 
national existence, determined and or- 
ganized to institute for itself an inde- 
pendent Algerian state. 

The Algerian question is already an 
international question for all practical 
purposes. Almost all Asian and African 
countries support Algeria to the extent 
that the issue is now one causing wide 
international frictions. 

So much has been said about some 
foreign influences in the Middle East, 
particularly with regard to Syria, that we 
need to say bluntly that there is no red, 
white, blue or brown color or any other 
coloring. Our people accept their own. 
We have our own Arab way of life. 

Syria's foreign policy is not predicated 
on the whimsical basis which propaganda 
likes maliciously to set before people's 
eyes. Our policy continues to be that of 
non-commitment to either of the two 
camps of the world war or to either of 
its two poles of power. It is not disin- 
terestedness in general peace and war, 
but it is a policy of positive neutrality, 
seeking earnestly to deal with interna- 
tional matters objectively and trying hard 
to do the little part that we can for 
human good. 

Just a few years ago the voice of Asia 
and Africa was hardly heard in world 
affairs. From Bandung that voice was 
recently heard clear and emphatic. It did 
not call for a new power bloc, It came 
out with principles. The liberation in 
Asia and Africa was thought by some 
Western countries to be the liberation of 
an explosive force shaking world equili- 
brium, almost the liberation of a destruc- 
tive force or energy. It turned out to be 
the energy of creative liberty calling for 
wide international cooperation. It did not 
destroy any equilibrium. What it is doing 
is to widen the basis of the world equili- 
brium and establish for it more solid 
foundations. 


UNITED KINGDOM — 


Sir Pierson Dixon 


T= past half century has been a period 

of convulsion unparalleled in the long 
history of human affairs. Man's inven- 
tiveness, for good and for evil, has trans- 
formed the face of human society. It has 
produced revolutionary changes in the 
map of the world. It has resulted in two 
world wars which, in their turn, have 
promoted an overwhelming desire in the 
majority of nations for stability and 
peace. 
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There is no doubt that the plan for 
world organization which resulted in the 
Charter of the United Nations and the 
setting up of this Organization was the 
right conception for the modern world— 
a world so complex that it needs one 
universal, international organization in 
which all the nations can meet. By the 
admission of nineteen new Members in 
the past year, the Organization has be- 
come more representative of the world as 
it exists. It is hoped that the process will 
be continued by remedying at the pres- 
ent session the deplorable exclusion of 
Japan. 

It would be well to be able to pro- 
claim that the United Nations is the cure 
for all the world’s troubles: that it can be 
looked to exclusively for security and 
justice. : 

This, of course, is not so, In the first 
place, the United Nations has no built-in 
authority. It was intended by those who 
framed the Charter that the United Na- 
tions would keep the peace through the 
instrumentality of the Security Council. 
Everyone knows that it has failed in this 
respect because the expected degree of 
cooperation between the five permanent 
members was not forthcoming. 

On the one hand, it was found impos- 
sible to establish the military arm for 
which Article 43 of the Charter made 
provision. On the other hand, the Char- 
ter provision on unanimity among the 
permanent members was from the outset 
misused in matters not affecting the vital 
interests of the power concerned, As a 
result, Member States have been unable 
to regard the United Nations as the bul- 
wark of their security. And, while paying 
lip-service to the principles of the Char- 
ter, some Members have pursued world 
policies designed to expand their power 
by methods which have been varied, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the 
time, from the use of the concealed 
threat of aggression to more subtle meth- 
ods of penetrating through political war- 
fare. It was in these circumstances that 
the countries of the North Atlantic alli- 
ance found it necessary, and still find it 
essential, to unite together in order to 
provide for themselves the collective se- 
curity which the United Nations was un- 
able to offer. For the same reason, coun- 
tries in other parts of the world have 
come together in defensive associations. 

For the past ten years, in fact, there 
has been a struggle between Soviet com- 
munism and the free world. Some in the 
free world are more conscious than 
others of their responsibilities in this 
struggle; some give the impression of 
underestimating the dangers. But all are 
at one in a determination to manage their 
own affairs in their own way, and not to 
fall victim to the godless, materialistic, 
totalitarian servitude of Soviet commun- 
ism directed from the bastion of the 
Kremlin. Whether a civilization is Chris- 
tian or Moslem or founded in one of the 
other great religious systems, in that 
sense the free world is one. 

Events and developments during the 
past fifty years have been crowding in on 
mankind to such an extent, and fear of 
a third world war has been so heightened 
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by the increasing destructiveness of new 
weapons of mass destruction, that atten- 
tion has been paid in overwhelming 
measure to those aspects of the Charter 
which emphasize the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace. But bitter experience 
has proved that peace at any price is the 
surest road to disaster, The framers of 
the Charter, though they may not have 
expressed it in exactly this way, were 
very conscious of this all-important point 
when they laid equal stress on the im- 
portance of dealing with disputes and 
situations in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of justice and international law. 

During the past five weeks this Assem- 
bly has been dealing with situations of 
gravity in the Middle East and in Cen- 
tral Europe. In the Middle East two 
permanent Members of the Organization, 
anxious to strengthen in every way the 
capacity of the United Nations to carry 
out its task of maintaining international 
peace and security, are complying with 
the recommendations of the General 
Assembly. In the case of Hungary there 
has, as yet, been no evidence that an- 
other permanent Member of the Organ- 
ization is willing to pay attention to the 
Assembly’s demands that it should right 
a wrong which violates every principle 
of the Charter. 

The rule of law must be the same for 
all. There cannot be one rule for those 
who comply and another for those who 
defy. Unless the Organization recognizes 
the need for an even dispensation of jus- 
tice for all, the United Nations will in- 
evitably undermine the foundation of its 
moral authority—and it is on moral au- 
thority that the United Nations is 
founded. Unless its conclusions are based 
upon the principles of fairness and jus- 
tice, universally applicable, all that may 
be done in the world outside this Assem- 
bly hall is to disrupt old friendships and 
disturb the carefully constructed and deli- 
cately balanced pattern of relationships 
between countries. If it is essential for 
the United Nations to be guided by these 
principles, it is almost equally important 
that Member States should avoid that 
distortion of the truth which has so often 
marred the debates here. 


In his speech in the General Assembly 
on November 27, the Foreign Minister 
of Egypt described the Anglo-French 
operation at Port Said in terms which 
varied completely from the facts. Ex- 
traordinary precautions were in fact 
taken to minimize damage and casualties 
in Port Said. Advance warning was given 
with serious risk to the Anglo-French 
forces, The full power which was mili- 
tarily available was deliberately forfeited. 
This was felt to be in accord with the 
purposes of the action which, as has been 
explained, was no invasion of Egypt or 
attaint on Egyptian sovereignty. The bulk 
of the damage in Port Said occurred after 
the Egyptian commander had gone back 
on the cease-fire to which he had pre- 
viously agreed. 

Mr. Fawzi also spoke of liability for 
paralyzing the Suez Canal. Who in fact 
has paralyzed the canal? The Egyptian 
authorities have deliberately established 
forty-nine obstructions in Port Said and 


the Suez Canal. Some of these were 
blockships prepared long in advance. 
These acts of sabotage had no connec- 
tion with the fighting. 

The representative of Lebanon, in his 
speech on November 26, alleged that 
thousands of people in Port Said were in 
a desperate state because the Anglo- 
French commander had refused access to 
Officials of the International Red Cross 
and Egyptian Red Crescent Societies. The 
facts are that an Egyptian Red Crescent 
train had been admitted on November 
15, and a second train had been admitted 
on November 24. There were already at 
that time two International Red Cross 
representatives in Port Said, and the sen- 
ior of them reported on November 24 
that they were satisfied about the nursing 
facilities and the medical supplies avail- 
able in the hospitals in the town. 

The British and French forces in Port 
Said have shown that they have nothing 
to hide, Some fifty correspondents are 
accredited to the British forces and 
twenty-three to the French forces. The 
Assembly should listen to reports of 
these impartial observers rather than to 
the false charges which have been so 
widely disseminated. 


It is the hope of the British Govern- 
ment that it will be possible to solve both 
the difficulties with Egypt and the basic 
problems of the Middle East in general. 
It will cooperate in every way possible 
toward these ends. The problems must be 
solved. But the task will not be made 
easier as long as the Egyptian Govern- 
ment continues to use its state-controlled 
propaganda machine and methods of 
bribery and subversion to stir up hatred 
and promote unrest in the Middle East. 
This Assembly is expected to recognize 
that methods such as these are incom- 
patible with the high standards of re- 
spect for the truth which must animate 
all activities here. 

Though attention now is concentrated 
in the Middle East and Hungary, the 
United Nations has a continuing role in 
matters of a less urgent but still deeply 
significant character. 

The search for agreement on disarma- 
ment is one of its main tasks and, indeed, 
was one of the principal impulses to the 
foundation of this Organization. The Dis- 
armament Commission—and, where ap- 
propriate, its sub-committee—is the best 
forum for the discussion of this problem. 
The Soviet Government's statement of 
November 17, which is being studied, 
suggests that the intention is to disrupt 
the North Atlantic alliance, while making 
no attempt to remove, nor even to allevi- 
ate, the political situations which have 
made such defensive organizations neces- 
sary. The timing of the statement sug- 
gests that it is a diversionary measure, to 
distract attention from the repression of 
freedom in Hungary. 

The Assembly will have noted that the 
Soviet Government has revived its de- 
mand for the elimination of the world 
stockpiles of nuclear weapons. However, 
they must know that this suggestion is 
quite unrealistic so long as there is no 
known method of detecting hidden stocks 
of such weapons. The one step forward 








contained in the latest Soviet proposals 
is the somewhat grudging acceptance of 
the principle of aerial inspection as part 
of the system of control. But the Soviet 
Government says only that it is “pre- 
pared to consider the question of em- 
ploying aerial photography” within an 
area 800 kilometres east and west of the 
present demarcation line in Europe, “pro- 
vided the countries concerned give their 
consent.” 

Since the United States and all but a 
very narrow strip on the western frontier 
of the Soviet Union would be outside this 
area, this would provide no guarantee 
against a major surprise attack, which 
was the purpose of the original proposal 
made by President Eisenhower. 

Apart from the step forward made in 
respect of the principle of aerial inspec- 
tion, the Soviet Government's statement 
is as Vague as ever on the crucial ques- 
tion of effective international control, 
which, for any country valuing its secur- 
ity, is the most essential element in any 
disarmament plan. Nevertheless, the Brit- 
ish Government is prepared to discuss 
the latest proposals of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and to see whether they provide a 
basis on which progress can be made. 

Any comprehensive disarmament pro- 
gram must proceed by stages and be re- 
lated to the settlement of major political 
problems. Such a program should begin 
under international control with such re- 
ductions as are possible today; it should 
provide that, at an appropriate stage, the 
build-up of nuclear weapons would be 
discontinued; there should be an execu- 
tive control organization which would in- 
clude aerial surveys; and it must be pos- 
sible to suspend ‘the process of disarma- 
ment if there should be a threat to the 
peace. 

To revert to the situation in the Mid- 
dle East: It was against the background 
of worldwide struggle between Soviet 
communism and the free world that a 
long deteriorating situation erupted on 
October 29 into major hostilities between 
Israel and Egypt. Since the Security 
Council had proved itself incapable of 
dealing with the situation which had 
arisen, the British and French Govern- 
ments felt it their duty immediately to 
intervene. 

After the two parties had agreed to a 
cease-fire, those two governments also 
gave orders to cease their military action. 
And they made it clear that they would 
be glad if the United Nations would take 
over the physical task of preserving 
peace. Thus the conception of an inter- 
national force came into being, gaining 
rapid support in the United Nations. The 
United Kingdom delegation also sup- 
ported this proposal, As soon as it be- 
came apparent that UNEF would shortly 
be capable of carrying out the physical 
task of preserving peace, the Government 
of the United Kingdom decided that the 
withdrawal of its forces in the Port Said 
area should be carried out without delay 

As is known throughout the world, the 
Allied Commander-in-Chief has been in- 
structed to seek agreement with the 
United Nations Commander concerning 
a timetable for complete withdrawal, tak- 


ing into account the military and practi- 
cal problems involved. With good faith 
on all sides, this timetable can be com- 
plied with in a short time. 

But there are serious dangers ahead in 
the Middle East, and the United Nations 
will require resolution and vigilance in 
facing them. All have been disturbed by 
reports of continued Soviet machinations 
in this area—machinations exposed by 
Anglo-French operations. It would be a 
poor ending, indeed, to the great concep- 
tion of the United Nation force, and the 
exhaustive efforts made here in the 
United Nations, if the only result were 
to be the opening of the area to Soviet 
communism. If that danger can be 
averted, there can be a settlement of the 
outstanding problems of the area. The 
United Nations would indeed have failed 
if the opportunity were missed, once and 
for all, to achieve the peaceful conditions 
in the Middle East which have eluded 
it for so long. 

Events under the magnifying glass of 
the present time often result in a dis- 
torted series of images: the grand per- 
spective of reality must not be lost. 
Whatever the past tradition, whatever 
the present policies, all are involved to- 
gether in this ferment of the mid-twen- 
tieth century. There is no short-cut to 
peace. However, the United Nations can 
avoid mistaken judgments, providing it 
preserves a sense of history and has a 
perspective on the future. Only with a 
sense of the need for justice will the 
United Nations be able to attain the 
conditions of mutual _ self-confidence 
which are the necessary foundation for 
world peace. 


INDIA — 
Vv. K. Krishna Menon 


N INpDIA is being celebrated the Buddha 

Jayanti—not in festivity but to recall 
to the world the great message of Buddha 
who, 2,500 years ago, preached the prin- 
ciples of tolerance, of mutual respect 
and of living together, and proclaimed 
to the world that the only way of tolera- 
tion was to find the middle way—that 
no one had the complete monopoly of 
good or evil. It is useful that, in the 
midst of the strife and the shadows that 
cast their length over the world, there is 
this recalling of this great tradition. 

The entry of the nineteen new Mem- 
bers has strengthened the United Na- 
tions. It is to be hoped that Japan soon 
will take its place here. Outer Mongolia, 
too, is as entitled as anyone else to 
membership. 

Nearly eighteen months ago in San 
Francisco, on the tenth anniversary of 
the United Nations, everyone thought 
that a new era was about to begin for 
the United Nations. These hopes have 
not been completely frustrated, but events 
in the last few months have been of 
mixed character. 

The great changes that have been 
taking place in the Soviet Union are 
calculated to assist in the progress of 
humanity and in the enlargement of 
human liberty. It has now been stated 





that, in the years before, there was con- 
siderable suppression of this liberty and 
virtually a hypocrisy enthroned in that 
country. India would like to see the ex- 
pansion of this trend not only in the 
Soviet Union, but also in all other areas 
in which it has influence or with which 
it has relationships. In this Assembly, 
this matter should be taken not merely 
as a development of internal conse- 
quence, because what takes place inside 
a great and powerful country is of very 
great importance to the rest of the world. 

There has been much greater com- 
munication between the countries of 
Asia; a great deal of communication has 
been established between countries which 
had not formerly sent visitors to each 
other; relations within the Common- 
wealth have drawn nearer despite the 
tragic events of the last two months. 

This is the brighter side of the situa- 
tion. Against that is what appears to be 
a return to the “cold war” mentality, a 
return even in the United Nations to 
recriminations, a rebirth of the whole 
phenomena of fear and, generally, instead 
of the lowering of tension, an increase. 

The United Nations in the last year 
has great achievements to its credit. Its 
Members—and, indeed, the world—have 
reason to feel happy that three great 
nations have achieved or are achieving 
their independence — Tunisia, Morocco 
and what is now British West Africa, the 
territory which will be called Ghana and 
which no doubt will be admitted to 
membership before long. 

Establishment of the International Fi- 
nance Corporation is also welcomed. 

India has passed successfully the pe- 
riod of its first five-year economic plan- 
ning and now enters into the second 
phase where it is faced with the balance 
between agricultural production and in- 
dustrial production. The second five-year 
plan contemplates what the Western coun- 
tries, particularly the United States, 
would regard as a small volume of ex- 
penditure, running into nearly $5 billion 
in five years. The fact that agricultural 
production is not keeping pace—it is 
perhaps the lowest in the world—and 
that, therefore, it is not enabling the 
people to reap the rewards of inde- 
pendence, has been borne in upon the 
government and the community so that, 
from this year onwards, India plans to 
step up its agricultural production by 
35 per cent. 

The population increases at the: rate 
of four million a year, about one and 
a half per cent; so that, although the 
pro rata increase is small compared to 
other countries, the aggregates are much 
larger. 

Great progress has been made in com- 
munity development. Of the 600,000 vil- 
lages of India, 130,000 are covered by 
what has been called an experiment but 
is now part of the administrative and 
political system whereby the villages 
have come into an entire integral rela- 
tionship with the central and state gov- 
ernments and in social, political and eco- 
nomic organization. This development 
has attracted the attention of the United 
Nations and is to a very considerable 
extent now being studied by other South- 
East Asian countries. It is hoped that 
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in the next five years all the 600,000 
villages of India, where 80 per cent of 
its population lives, will be covered in 
this way. 

At present nearly 800 representatives 
of seventy-seven nations are gathered in 
a UNESCO conference in India’s national 
capital. They are not only India’s guests, 
but also, to a very great extent, they 
are its helpers and by their visit have 
made a great contribution to its educa- 
tion and enlightenment. 

For the first time a director-general 
of a specialized agency, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, has now been 
selected from the Asian continent. 

War goes on in the North African 
continent in the same way as war went 
on for eight years in Indo-China. Ever 
since the suppression of the national 
movements by force, the situation in 
Algeria has been a colonial war. It is 
regretted that the membership of colo- 
nial countries in what is called the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization gives them 
the economic, political and military 
strength to make their striking power 
against colonial peoples more potent. It 
is not suggested that NATO wages war 
in Algeria, but the weapons it supplies 
to its members or makes available to 
them, the economic resources, the skill 
and the expertise that come to their dis- 
posal, enable them to release a very con- 
siderable part of their own strength for 
these purposes. 

Reportedly there are nearly half a 
million French troops in Algeria—a good 
many of them members of the Foreign 
Legion—engaged in the military opera- 
tions of suppressing a people’s desire for 
freedom. India’s objective for Algeria is 
the same as its own—independence. It is 
recognized that administrative arrange- 
ments, arrangements for a relationship 
with its former rulers, which would then 
become equal members of the world com- 
munity, are worthwhile and ought to be 
established in terms of free discussion 
and free unity. Such association is prof- 
itable to both sides. 

This year the question of Cyprus 
comes on the agenda by the common 
consent of the United Kingdom and 
Greece, but the people mainly concerned 
are the people of Cyprus. A method must 
be found whereby they will be ensured 
their independence against any attempt 
to swallow them up. 

Cyprus has a population of half a 
million people. If a country of 150,000 
people, like Iceland, can be a sovereign 
State, why cannot the hardworking and 
industrious Cypriots, whose neighbors, if 
they accepted the principles of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, can make a 
contribution to their economy, well-being 
and cultural advancement? 

Another difficult problem in_ these 
colonial areas is that of West Irian, 
which comes before this Assembly only 
because of the action taken by the 
Netherlands Government in recent years. 
Internationally speaking, West Irian is 
Indonesia—as much as Java is. The solu- 
tion is merely the completion of the in- 
dependence of Indonesia. 

India itself has very few colonial prob- 
lems. There is a small part of the coun- 
try which is still under colonial occupa- 
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tion by the Portuguese Government. The 
population of Goa is in ferment. There 
is much cruelty, and its national leaders 
are either in prison in Goa or have been 
deported to Portugal. This Indian people 
will never become Portuguese any more 
than the Algerians will become French- 
men. However, the problem will not be 
approached in terms of violence, and 
there is no intention to bring it to the 
United Nations. One aspect of it is be- 
fore the International Court. 

India hopes that its sister state in the 
Commonwealth, the Union of South 
Africa, will reconsider the decision an- 
nounced in the statement of the repre- 
sentative of South Africa. India would 
deeply regret any action taken by any 
Member, however much opposed to it on 
any issue, which is a challenge to the 
Organization as a whole or in any way 
makes that Member feel that it has no 
place there. 

Mr. Louw told the Assembly that 
India has pursued a path of vindictive- 
ness, but if India was vindictive, so was 
practically every other Member. India is 
not without hope that in the years to 
come South Africa will itself ask for the 
consideration of this item or make a 
report of its own in terms of the United 
Nations Charter. 

Pakistan also made reference to India 
in regard to Kashmir. Now Kashmir is 
still on the agenda of the Security Coun- 
cil, put there by India on a complaint of 
aggression. India, too, wants to see the 
end of aggression in Kashmir. A third of 
the territory of Kashmir is unlawfully, 
against the decision of the United Na- 
tions, occupied by Pakistan forces. The 
problem is the vacation of this aggression. 

Regarding disarmament, India is happy 
to see that there is an indication—despite 
the scepticism involved—of a general de- 
sire to consider all proposals. The fact, 
however, remains that for eleven years 
there has been talk about disarmament 
and yet, each year, the world’s arma- 
ments either stay at the same level or 
pile up to greater heights. It is time that 
the General Assembly should approach 
this problem in a spirit other than that 
of merely finding some verbal adjust- 
ment between the propositions put for- 
ward by each side. India fully agrees 
that the kind of paper disarmament which 
can lead only to what has been called 
surprise attacks, or to other difficulties, 
is.to be avoided. It should not, however, 
be beyond the wisdom of statesmen to 
find ways and means of establishing the 
necessary machinery. 

If the United States and the Soviet 
Union, the countries mainly concerned, 
cannot come to some agreement by 
diplomatic negotiation and in the com- 
mon realization that the present situa- 
tion can lead to catastrophic world 
tragedies, at least some kind of a begin- 
ning should be made. 

After eighteen months of delay, the 
Disarmament Commission invited the In- 
dian Government to present its views to 
the Commission. The proposals submit- 
ted by India were not designed to be, nor 
are they in fact, a scheme for large-scale 
disarmament. Rather, they represent an 
attempt to reverse the current of arma- 
ment and to respond to that large volume 


of public opinion which does not want 
the armaments race to continue. 

It is hoped at the appropriate time to 
discover whether there are other ap- 
proaches by the great powers mainly 
concerned. It is hoped that it will be 
possible this year for the Soviet Union 
and the United States to offer to the 
Assembly some agreement. Unless those 
who have the power to implement the 
resolutions are willing to implement 
them, they remain paper resolutions. The 
Disarmament Sub-Committee should not 
be divided into two camps. The other 
three members, particularly Canada, 
should make new individual approaches 
—perhaps the deadlock could be broken 
in that way. 

India hopes that this session of the 
Assembly will make a further advance 
in establishing the Special United Na- 
tions Fund, but that would not in any 
way interfere with the bilateral agree- 
ments existing between countries. 

The world community should estab- 
lish the principle of the freedom of the 
seas and the air, in such a way that less 
powerful nations in the world may be 
afforded that freedom. 

If it were possible to find a solution 
of the problem of Korea or to make a 
step toward a solution, Korea could take 
its place here in the United Nations. 
Both parties concerned must recognize 
that they have to live together. 

In the Far East, the main problem is 
that of China. The time has come when 
this matter should receive less impas- 
sioned consideration. There are some 582 
million people in China, and their voice 
must be heard. What is more, the co- 
operation of China is necessary in the 
consideration of economic and political 
problems and the question of dis- 
armament. 

In the Assembly’s vote on inscribing 
an item on Chinese representation, 
twenty-four Members, representing 1,036 
million people, voted in favor. Members 
which voted against represent 585 
million. 

The negotiations in Geneva have, 
fortunately, not been terminated, but 
they have yielded very meagre results. 
There are ten American prisoners in 
China. The Chinese Government would 
make a great contribution to the lower- 
ing of tension and the alteration of pub- 
lic opinion in the United States and in 
the countries of some of its close friends, 
if it would release these prisoners, there- 
by clearing the way for the consideration 
of other difficult problems without this 
barrier. 

That would also mean that the recip- 
rocal problem of Chinese nationals in 
the United States could also receive con- 
sideration, even though the United States 
Government has stated categorically that 
it has no desire to retain any Chinese 
national. 

In Indo-China there has been vast im- 
provement. Two of the Indo-Chinese 
states concerned in the Geneva agree- 
ment have been admitted as Members— 
Laos and Cambodia. There has been 
marked progress in resolving outstanding 
difficulties between the Kingdom of Laos 
and another party called Pathet Lao. 
India expresses appreciation not only to 
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the two parties but also to Canada and 
Poland, which have made great con- 
tributions. 

In the rest of Indo-China, however, 
partition remains, and it is deeply re- 
gretted that South Viet-Nam, despite all 
the persuasions—in which not only India, 
but the United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union have made appeals to it—has 
not yet recognized the conditions under 
which the agreement at Geneva was 
reached. But the Commission, which is 
composed of Poland, Canada and India, 
is patiently plying its way, so that there 
is no outbreak of hostilities in the place, 
and the cease-fire line is being main- 
tained. India believes that the future of 
Viet-Nam rests in free elections in the 
country, internationally supervised and 
held under conditions of secret ballot 
and free speech. That should not be im- 
possible. It is to be hoped that the vast 
influence of the Western countries with 
South Viet-Nam, and the influence of 
China and others with the North, would 
be used in that direction. 

Regarding the question of Egypt, the 
past has to go into the background some 
day, and the sooner the better. How- 
ever, it is necessary to say that the causes 
of the Anglo-French invasion and _ its 
origins should not be forgotten by this 
Assembly. 

The Anglo-French invasion of Egypt 
was prepared for several months, be- 
cause, when the London Conference met, 
there were vast concentrations of Anglo- 
French forces in neighboring areas. India 
was told that this was for the purpose 
of security, and it accepted that state- 
ment. The very same forces formed part 
of the invading armies. 

Various reasons have been given for 
this attack. In the days of the London 
Conference, the threat to security arose 
with regard to the development of the 
Suez Canal. When the attack actually 
was launched, it was said that it was in 
order to separate the other invader of 
Egypt, namely, Israel, from Egypt so 
that world war might not begin. Then it 
was said that the purpose was to destroy 
the Egyptian military potential. There 
is no provision in the Charter for one 
country to go and destroy the military 
potential of another. 

Another ground was that the attack 
was made to prevent Soviet intrusion into 
this area and the extension of the con- 
flict on a large scale. Nothing should be 
done to enlarge the area of conflict in 
Egypt or anywhere else, but this holy 
duty of containing the Soviets in Egypt, 
where they do not exist, had all the 
appearances of an afterthought. 

Now what had been denied in the 
beginning is stated—that this attack has 
something to do with obtaining the 
necessary conditions with regard to the 
Suez Canal. If that is the position, then 
the invasion sheds all characteristics of 
any other type of action: since what was 
attempted in the London Conference and 
was afterwards incorporated in certain 
resolutions, which themselves were com- 
promises, was not obtainable in that way, 
it was sought to be obtained by a war. 

It is hoped that the withdrawal of 
troops will take place without delay, 
as promised. 


The United Nations Emergency Force 
for Egypt is not the kind of collective 
force organ contemplated by the Char- 
ter, It is not a kind of nucleus of a future 
force, but is an ad hoc arrangement which 
the Assembly fostered—primarily on the 
initiative of Canada, which afterwards 
was taken up by everybody else—for 
the specific purpose of supervising the 
cease-fire and the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Egypt. That is its function, 
and it is on those grounds that India 
has agreed to participate in it. No for- 
eign forces—either forces of the invad- 
ing armies or forces sent for any other 
purpose—can be on the territory of a 
sovereign country except with its con- 
sent. The Emergency Force is not a kind 
of force to hold the ring for the Suez 
Canal. 

Since this is the beginning of a heterog- 
eneous force drawn from different coun- 
tries and from different parts of the 
world with different political and even 
military traditions, the direction of the 
force must also represent those different 
points of view so that there may be 
no political complications. 

There should be no delay in the clear- 
ing of the canal, because the restoration 
of traffic through it is of great impor- 
tance to the world at large. 

So far as the settlement of the Suez 
Canal question is concerned, the eigh- 
teen-power proposal, or any other pro- 
posal made prior to the war, is not a 
basis on which to proceed at present. 
The Egyptian Government, in its wis- 
dom, and others should recognize, first 
of all, the obligations under the 1888 
Convention to maintain freedom of 
navigation, and also the interest of the 
users, the benefits which may derive, 
and therefore the conditions necessary for 
this purpose. These have been set out in 
various documents at various times. 


About Hungary 


As for the problem of Hungary, a 
grave responsibility rests on the Soviet 
Government to bring about a change of 
affairs there. India will support any at- 
tempt to do so, The Soviet Union would 
make a great contribution if it would 
use its undoubted influence on the Hun- 
garian Government to invite the Secre- 
tary-General to go to Hungary without 
delay. It is not a question of what he can 
find out, but of contributing to the relief 
of tension and of paying some attention 
to the expression of opinion overwhelm- 
ingly made in this Assembly. 

There are times when even extreme 
legal considerations should be put to one 
side, the necessary reservations made, and 
the consideration shown to this Assembly 
of responding to the suggestions and the 


proposals made by the _ Secretary- 
General. 
Regarding conditions in Port Said, 


there is an imperative case for inquiry. 
The Assembly should proceed as soon as 
possible to find out the extent of damage, 
how it was caused, and what can be 
done about it. All propaganda of war, 
from whatever country it comes, should 
end, and the binding up of the wounds 
between the two parties should take 
place. 





As for the other aggressor against 
Egypt, this is a much larger problem, 
and first things should come first. While 
a solution must be found, the Assembly 
should address itself more to the 
machinery that will prevent conflict in 
the future, accepting the present armi- 
stice line as the basis on which these 
things can be done. 

The time has come for serious con- 
sideration to be given to adjusting the 
administration of this Assembly to its 
newer purposes. Greater attention should 
also be paid by the Assembly itself to 
the conditions and the general state of 
morale of the people who work for it. 
The Secretary-General has taken the 
initiative in this matter. 


The main problems in the world today 
reside in the danger of a conflict be- 
tween East and West, that is, between 
the Orient and the Occident. Nothing 
could do greater harm to this planet and 
to human society than the outbreak of a 
conflict on racial grounds. In that seeth- 
ing cauldron of Africa, the greater part 
of its 200 million people do not live in 
conditions which correspond to human 
dignity. It is necessary that steps should 
be taken so that a more serious situation 
does not arise. 


The countries of the Asian-African 
group have never attempted to set them- 
selves up as a racial group. Care should 
be taken so that Members do not divide 
themselves on the grounds of race, com- 
plexion or creed. Racial conflict can come 
about unless the problems in Africa are 
solved, unless colonialism there comes to 
an end and unless the situation which 
exists in the southern part of the con- 
tinent comes to an end—a situation in 
which human beings in modern times live 
in conditions which correspond to 
slavery. Unless an attempt is made to 
reach a position where a multilateral so- 
ciety is established, this one of three 
great problems challenging the world 
today will bring defeat. 

The next great concern is the world’s 
economic conditions. In the underde- 
veloped countries the standards of life 
and the average national income are 
going down rather than up. A situation 
must be created in which commodity 
prices can be stabilized so as to check in- 
flation and to allow the building up of 
these areas to something like the level 
which exists in other countries. 

The tragedy that has taken place in 
Egypt and the blocking of the Suez Canal 
have been very adverse factors in this 
matter. For a country like India, eco- 
nomic and industrial progress will now 
be retarded for several years. 

So-called ideological conflicts arise 
from the fallacious idea that the peace of 
the world can rest on the balance of 
power. The balance of power is merely 
an attempt to balance oneself; it is not an 
equilibrium. This idea of making military 
pacts all round and of piling up arms, one 
against the other, must be discarded. The 
relations between countries must continue 
to be based on the principles of the 
Charter without exception. The world 
must move from this era of the balance 
of power to an era of universalism. 
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General Assembly Decisions on the Hungarian Situation 


Resolution Adopted 
November 21 on Basis of 
Proposal by Cuba (A/Res/407) 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 1004 (ES-II) 
of 4 November 1956 and 1005 (ES-II), 
1006 (ES-II) and 1007 (ES-II of 9 
November 1956 adopted at the second 
emergency special session, 

Noting that the Secretary-General has 
been requested to report to the General 
Assembly on compliance with resolutions 
1004 (ES-II) and 1005 (ES-II), 

Having received information that the 
Soviet army of occupation in Hungary is 
forcibly deporting Hungarian men, women 
and children from their homes to places 
outside Hungary, 

Recalling the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations, in particular the 
principle embodied in Article 2, para- 
graph 4, the obligations assumed by all 
Member States under Articles 55 and 56 
of the Charter, the principles of the Con- 
vention on the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide, in par- 
ticular article II (c) and (e), to which 
Hungary and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics are parties, and the 
Treaty of Peace with Hungary, in par- 
ticular the provisions of article 2, 

1. Considers that the information re- 
ceived adds urgency to the necessity of 
prompt compliance with resolutions 1004 
(ES-II) and 1005 (ES-II) calling for the 
prompt withdrawal of Soviet forces from 
Hungary and for the dispatch of observ- 
ers to Hungary by the Secretary-General; 

2. Urges the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Hun- 
garian authorities to take immediate steps 
to cease the deportation of Hungarian 
citizens and to return promptly to their 
homes those who have been deported 
from Hungarian territory; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to 
keep the General Assembly informed as 
to compliance with this as well as the 
above-mentioned resolutions, so that the 
Assembly may be in a position to con- 
sider such further action as it may 
deem necessary. 


Resolution Adopted 
November 21 on Basis of 
Proposal by Ceylon, India, 
Indonesia (A/Res/408) 


The General Assembly, 

Noting that certain Member States 
have affirmed that Hungarian nationals 
have been forcibly deported from their 
country, 

Noting further that certain other Mem- 
ber States have categorically affirmed that 
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no such deportations have taken place, 

Recalling paragraph 5 of its resolution 
1004 (ES-II) of 4 November 1956, in 
which the Government of Hungary is 
asked to permit observers designated by 
the Secretary-General to enter the terri- 
tor, of Hungary, to travel freely therein, 
and to report their findings to the Sec- 
retary-General, 

Noting that the Secretary-General is 
pursuing his efforts in this regard with 
the Hungarian Government, 

Noting further that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral has urged Hungary as a Member of 
the United Nations to cooperate with the 
great majority in the clarification of the 
situation, 

1. Urges Hungary to accede to the 
request made by the Secretary-General 
without prejudice to its sovereignty; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to 
report .to the General Assembly with- 
out delay. 


Resolution Adopted 
November 21 on Basis of 
Proposal by Argentina, 

Belgium, Denmark, 

United States (A/Res/409) 


The General Assembly, 


Noting the grave situation described in 
the report of the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
to the Secretary-General in document 
A/3371 and Corr. 1 and Add. 1, 

Considering that the flow of refugees 
from Hungary continues at a high rate, 

Recognizing the urgent need of these 
tens of thousands of refugees for care 
and resettlement, 

1. Takes note with appreciation of the 
action taken by the Secretary-General to 
determine and help to meet the need of 
the Hungarian refugees, and by the Office 
of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees to assist these refu- 
gees and to bring about coordinated 
action on their behalf by Governments, 
inter-governmental agencies and non- 
governmental organizations; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General and 
the High Commissioner for Refugees to 
continue their efforts; 

3. Urges Governments and non-gov- 
ernmental organizations to make con- 
tributions to the Secretary-General, to the 
High Commissioner for Refugees or to 
other appropriate agencies for the care 
and resettlement of Hungarian refugees, 
and to coordinate their aid programmes 
in consultation with the Office of the 
High Commissioner; 

4, Requests the Secretary-General and 


the High Commissioner for Refugees to 
make an immediate appeal to both Gov- 
ernments and non-governmental organi- 
zations to meet the minimum present 
needs as estimated in the report of the 
Office of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees to the Secretary-General and 
authorizes them to make subsequent ap- 
peals on the basis of plans and estimates 
made by the High Commissioner with 
the concurrence of his Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Resolution Adopted December 
4 on Proposal of Fourteen 
Assembly Members 

(A/Res/413) 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 1004 (ES-II) 
of 4 November 1956, 1005 (ES-II), 1006 
(ES-II) and 1007 (ES-II) of 9 November 
1956, and A/RES/407 and A/RES/408 
of 21 November 1956 relating to the 
tragic events in Hungary, 


Having received and noted the report 
of the Secretary-General that United Na- 
tions observers have not been permitted 
to enter Hungary, 

Noting with deep concern that the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics has failed to comply with 
the provisions of the United Nations 
resolutions calling upon it to desist from 
its intervention in the internal affairs of 
Hungary, to cease its deportations of 
Hungarian citizens and to return prompt- 
ly to their homes those it has already 
deported, to withdraw its armed forces 
from Hungary and to cease its repression 
of the Hungarian people, 


1. Reiterates its call upon the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the Hungarian authorities 
to comply with the above resolutions and 
to permit United Nations observers to 
enter the territory of Hungary, to travel 
freely therein and to report their findings 
to the Secretary-General; 

2. Requests the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the Hungarian authorities to communi- 
cate to the Secretary-General, not later 
than 7 December 1956, their consent to 
receive United Nations observers; 


3. Recommends that in the meantime 
the Secretary-General arrange for the im- 
mediate dispatch to Hungary, and other 
countries as appropriate, of observers 
named by him pursuant to paragraph 4 
of resolution 1004 (ES-II); 

4. Requests the Governments of all 
Member States to co-operate with the 
representatives named by the Secretary- 
General by extending such assistance and 








providing such facilities as may be neces- 
sary for the effective discharge of their 
responsihilities. 


Resolution Adopted December 
12 on Basis of Proposal by 
Twenty Assembly Members 

(A/Res/424) 


The General Assembly, 

Deeply concerned over the 
events in Hungary, 

Recalling those provisions of its reso- 
lutions 1004 (ES-II) of 4 November 
1956, 1005 (ES-IIl) of 9 November 1956, 
A/RES/407 of 21 November 1956 and 
A/RES/413 of 4 December 1956, calling 
upon the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to desist from 
its intervention in the internal affairs of 
Hungary, to withdraw its forces from 
Hungary and to cease its repression of 
the Hungarian people, 

Recalling also those provisions of its 
resolutions 1004 (ES-II) and A/RES 
407, calling for permission for United 
Nations observers to enter the territory 
of Hungary, to travel freely therein and 


tragic 


to report their findings to the Secretary- 
General, 

Having received the report of the 
Secretary-General of 30 November 1956 
(A/3403), stating that no information is 
available to the Secretary-General con- 
cerning steps taken in order to establish 
compliance with the decisions of the 
General Assembly which refer to a with- 
drawal of troops or related political 
matters, and the note of the Secretary- 
General of 7 December 1956 (A/3435), 

Noting with grave concern that there 
has not been a reply to the latest appeal 
of the General Assembly for the admis- 
sion of United Nations observers to Hun- 
gary, as contained in its resolution 
A/RES/413, 

Considering that recent events have 
clearly demonstrated the will of the Hun- 
garian people to recover their liberty 
and independence, 

Noting the overwhelming demand of 
the Hungarian people for the cessation of 
intervention of foreign armed forces and 
the withdrawal of foreign troops, 

1. Declares that, by using its armed 


force against the Hungarian people, the 


General Assembly Decisions on the Middle East 


Resolution Adopted by the 
General Assembly on 
November 24 


The General Assembly, 

Having received the report of the 
Secretary-General on basic points for 
the presence and functioning in Egypt of 
the United Nations Emergency Force, 

Having received also the report of the 
Secretary-General on arrangements for 
clearing the Suez Canal, 

1. Notes with approval the contents of 
the aide-mémoire on the basis for the 
presence and functioning of the United 
Nations Emergency Force in Egypt, as 
annexed to the report of the Secretary- 
General; 

2. Notes with approval the progress 
so far made by the Secretary-General in 
connexion with arrangements for clearing 
the Suez Canal, as set forth in his re- 
port; 

3. Authorizes the Secretary-General to 
proceed with the exploration of practical 
arrangements and the negotiation of 
agreements so that the clearing opera- 
tions may be speedily and effectively un 
dertaken. 


Resolution Adopted by the 
General Assembly on 
November 24, 1956 


The General Assembly, 

Having received the report of the Sec- 
retary-General on compliance with Gen- 
eral Assembly resolutions 997 (ES-I) and 
1002 (ES-I) of 2 and 7 November 1956, 

Recalling that its resolution 1002 (ES- 
I) called upon Israel immediately to 


withdraw its forces behind the demarca- 
tion lines established by the General 
Armistice Agreement between Egypt and 
Israel of 24 February 1949, 

Recalling further that the above- 
mentioned resolution also called upon 
France and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland immediately 
to withdraw their forces from Egyptian 
territory, in conformity with previous 
resolutions, 

1. Notes with regret that, according 
to the communications received by the 
Secretary-General, two-thirds of the 
French forces remain, all the United 
Kingdom forces remain although it has 
been announced that arrangements are 
being made for the withdrawal of one 
battalion, and no Israel forces have been 
withdrawn behind the armistice lines 
although a considerable time has elapsed 
since the adoption of the relevant Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution; 

2. Reiterates its call to France, Israel 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland to comply forthwith 
with resolutions 997 (ES-I) and 1002 
(ES-I); 

3. Requests the Secretary-General 
urgently to communicate the present reso- 
lution to the parties concerned, and to 
report without delay to the General As- 
sembly on the implementation thereof. 


Resolution Adopted by the 
General Assembly on November 
26, 1956, Relating to Financial 
Arrangements for the United 

Nations Emergency Force 


The General Assembly, 


Having decided, in resolutions 1000 
(ES-I) and 1001 (ES-I) of 5 and 





Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics is violating the political 
independence of Hungary; 

2. Condemns the violation of the 
Charter by the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics in depriving 
Hungary of its liberty and independence 
and the Hungarian people of the exercise 
of their fundamental rights; 

3. Reiterates its call upon the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to desist forthwith from any 
form of intervention in the internal af- 
fairs of Hungary; 

4. Calls upon the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to 
make immediate arrangements for the 
withdrawal, under United Nations ob- 
servation, of its armed forces from Hun- 
gary and to permit the re-establishment 
of the political independence of Hun- 
gary, 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to 
take any initiative that he deems helpful 
in relation to the Hungarian problem, in 
conformity with the principles of the 
Charter and the resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly 


November 1956, to establish an emerg- 
ency international United Nations Force 
(hereafter to be known as the United 
Nations Emergency Force) under a Chief 
of Command( hereafter to be known as 
the Commander), 

Having considered and provisionally 
approved the recommendations made by 
the Secretary-General concerning the 
financing of the Force in paragraph 15 
of his report of 6 November 1956, 

1. Authorizes the Secretary-General 
to establish a United Nations Emergency 
Force Special Account to which funds 
received by the United Nations, outside 
the regular budget, for the purpose of 
meeting the expenses of the Force shall 
be credited, and from which payments 
for this purpose shall be made; 

2. Decides that the Special Account 
shall be established in an initial amount 
of $10 million: 

3. Authorizes the Secretary-General, 
pending the receipt of funds for the 
Special Account, to advance from the 
Working Capital Fund such sums as the 
Special Account may require to meet any 
expenses chargeable to it; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to 
establish such rules and procedures for 
the Special Account and make such ad- 
ministrative arrangements as he may con- 
sider necessary to ensure effective finan- 
cial administration and control of that 
Account; 


5. Requests the Administrative and 
Budgetary Committee of the General As- 
sembly and, as appropriate, the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions, to consider and, as soon 
as possible, to report on further arrange- 
ments that need to be adopted regarding 
the costs of maintaining the Force. 
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SUGGESTED READING LIST 








The following United Nations publications are suggested for readers who wish more background informa- 
tion on articles which appear in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. United Nations publica- 
tions are obtainable from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency publications may 
be obtained from many of these agents or by writing to the headquarters of the agency. Almost all 
publications may be purchased by visitors at the bookshop in United Nations Headquarters. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S DEBATE 


In the opening debate of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, known as the General 
Debate, delegates, speaking for their 
governments, lay before the United 
Nations and thus the world their 
views on the problems confronting 
mankind. This year two of the upper- 
most problems are the crises in the 
Middle East and Hungary. The fol- 
lowing are some United Nations pub- 
lications which bear upon the two 
regions. 


WorRLD ECONOMIC SuRVEY, 1955. 2/0 
pp. U.N. Sales No. 1956.11.C.1. 
Price: $2.00, 14/-, Sw. fr. 8.50. 


Most recent comprehensive review 
of world economic conditions pub- 
lished by the United Nations. Part I 
reviews the growth of production and 
trade, during the first postwar decade, 
in the private enterprise economies and 
in the centrally-planned economies. 
Part II is devoted to an examination 
of recent developments in the world 
economy. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 
1955. 349 pp. U.N. Sales No. 
1956 11.E.2. Price: $2.50, 18/-, Sw. 
fr. 10.50. 


The main emphasis of this Survey is 
on current economic developments in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
including theoretical aspects of invest- 
ment policies. Studies of investment 
problems and policies in Western 
Europe against the background of the 
high levels of employment now exist- 
ing in the majority of such countries 
are included in the survey. 


ECONOMIC BULLETIN FOR EUROPE. 
Quarterly. Annual  subscription— 
$3.00, 22/6, Sw. fr. 12.00; individ- 
ual copies—50¢, 3/9, Sw. fr. 2.00. 


The effects of recent events in East- 
ern Europe and the Middle East on 
the economies of European markets 
are assessed in the December 1956 is- 
sue, Volume 8, number 3. 

The August 1955 issue, Volume 7. 
number 2, has an article entitled “The 
Economy of Hungary, 1950 to 1954.” 


THE Price oF Om IN WESTERN Ev- 
ROPE. 50 pp. plus charts and tables. 
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Published by the Economic Com- 

mission for Europe, Geneva. Price: 

40¢, 3/-, Sw. fr. 1.50. 

This study had been presented as 
a working paper to the ECE Coal Com- 
mittee, forming one of a series of re- 
ports on the role of diffierent forms 
of energy in the European fuel market. 


WORLD ENERGY SUPPLIES IN SELECT- 
ED YEARS, 1929-1950. 119 pp. U.N. 
Sales No. 1952.XV11.3. Price: $1.25, 
9/-, Sw. fr. 5.00. 


This statistical study, based on data 
for 150 countries, in the first part re- 
views the entire energy situation in 
1949 and in the second part deals with 
commercial sources of energy and de- 
velopments during the period 1929- 
1950. The statistics refer specifically 
to the years 1929, 1937, 1949 and 
1950. 


THE EUROPEAN HOUSING SITUATION. 
56 pp. U.N. Sales No. 1956.11.E.3. 
Price: 50¢, 3/6, Sw. fr. 2.25. 


Analysis of the housing situation in 
each of the Western European coun- 
tries and in the majority of the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe, as well as a 
summary of the overall European 
housing situation. Provides a quanti- 
tative and qualitative picture of the 
housing stock in each country, hous- 
ing needs and shortages, recent devel- 
opments and future prospects. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
Mipp_e East, 1945 To 1954. 236 
pp. U.N. Sales No. 1955.11.C.2. 
Price: $2.50, 17/6, Sw. fr. 10.00. 
A review of the main economic 

trends in the Middle East during 1945 

to 1954. It also reports on the individ- 

ual economies of seven countries in 
the area and their effect on the econo- 
my of the Middle East as a whole. 

The countries are: Egypt, Iran, Iraq, 

Israel, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
Mipp_e East, 1954 To 1955. 149 
pp. U.N. Sales No. 1956.11.C.2. 
Price: $1.50, 11/-, Sw. fr. 6.50. 

A general description of trends in 
production, trade, finance and devel- 
opment programs during 1954 and 
1955. 


MONTHLY BULLETIN OF STATISTICS. 
Annual subscription—$10.00, 75/-, 
Sw. fr. 40.00; individual copies— 
$1.00, 1/6, Sw. fr. 4.00. 

“The Importance of the Suez Canal 
in World Trade” is a special article in 
the December 1956 issue, Volume X, 
number 12. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BUL- 
LETIN: DOCUMENTS RELATING TO 
THE Mripp_e East. Vol. V. No. 4, 
1953. 858 pp. Price: $1.00, 6/-, Fr. 
fr. 300. Published by UNESCO, 
Paris. 


In two parts: part one, which com- 
prises most of the bulletin, contains a 
compendium of signed articles on as- 
pects of social change, land reform 
and research institutes in the Middle 
East; documentation and bibliograph- 
ies relating to the Middle East; and a 
review of UNESCO’s work in that area. 
Reviews of social science publications, 
news and announcements are in part 
two. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS RELIEF 
AND WorRKS AGENCY FOR PALESTINE 
REFUGEES IN THE NEAR East. Sup- 
plement No. 14, Official Records of 
the General Assembly, Eleventh Ses- 
sion. 41 pp. Price: 40¢, 3/-, Sw. 
fr. 1.50. 


The report, covering the period July 
1, 1955 to June 30, 1956, is the most 
recent annual report to the General As- 
sembly on the work of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 


SELECTED PROBLEMS OF PRODUCTION 
AND TRADE IN THE NEAR East. /67 
pp. Published by FAO, Rome. Price: 
$1.75, 8/9. 


Report of an FAO Working Party 
which met in Teheran from October 
1-10, 1955 to study (1) how the trade 
in agricultural products between the 
Near East countries could be further 
developed, and (2) how to assess the 
agricultural, fishery and forestry re- 
sources of the region with a view to 
their more rational development. The 
decision to hold this meeting came as 
a result of a conference held in Beirut, 
September 13-16, 1954. 








UNITED NATIONS 


JANUARY 2-FEBRUARY 15 GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY. Headquarters. 


Resumed eleventh session. 


JANUARY 7-16 TRANSPORT AND COMMUNI- 
CATIONS COMMISSION. Headquarters. 
Provisional agenda includes: re- 
gional developments in the field 
of inland transport; uniform sys- 
tem of road signs and signals; 
pollution of sea water; informa- 
tion on technical assistance activi- 
ties in the field of transport and 
communications; discrimination in 
transport insurance; licensing of 
motor vehicle drivers; transport of 
dangerous goods. 


JANUARY 23-26 U.N. HiGH CoMMISSION- 
ER FOR REFUGEES: PROGRAM SUBCOM- 
MITTEE. Geneva. 


JANUARY 28-FEBRUARY 2 U.N. HiGH Com- 
MISSIONER FOR REFUGEES: EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. Geneva. 


JANUARY OR FEBRUARY COMMITTEE ON 
THE 10TH ANNIVERSARY DECLARATION 
oF HUMAN RiuGuHTs. Headquarters. 


JANUARY OR FEBRUARY COMMISSION ON 
HuMAN’ RIGHTS: COMMITTEE TO 
Stupy ARBITRAL ARREST, DETENTION 
AND EXILe. Geneva. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION DISARMAMENT 
CoMMISSION, COMMITTEES AND SUB 
COMMITTEES, Headquarters. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION SECURITY CoUN- 
cit. Headquarters 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


JANUARY 7-11 COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL PROBLEMS: Ad hoc WORKING 
PARTY ON STANDARDIZATION OF CON- 
DITIONS OF SALE FOR CiTRUS FRUIT. 
Geneva. 


JANUARY 7-11 INLAND TRANSPORT CoM- 
MITTEE: WORKING PARTY ON INTER- 
NATIONAL ROAD TRANSPORT REGIME. 
Geneva. 


JANUARY 14-18 INLAND TRANSPORT COoM- 
MITTEE: WORKING PARTY ON THE 
TRANSPORT OF DANGEROUS GooDs. 
Geneva. 


JANUARY 14-18 COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL PROBLEMS. Geneva. 


JANUARY 21-25 CONFERENCE OF EURO- 
PEAN STATISTICIANS: MEETING ON 
ELECTRONIC DATA-PROCESSING MaA- 
CHINES. Geneva. 


JANUARY 21-FEBRUARY 5 INTERNATIONAL 
CONSULTATION ON INSULATION BOARD, 
HARDBOARD AND PARTICLE BOARD. 
Geneva. 

Joint FAO/ECE meeting. 


JANUARY 26 COMMITTEE ON THE DEVEL- 


OPMENT OF TRADE: PAYMENTS DEC- 
LARATION Group. Geneva 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


JANUARY 46-12 INTER-SECRETARIAT WORK- 
ING PARTY ON TRAINED PERSONNEI 
FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. Cal- 
cutta. 


Joint ECAFE/ILO/UNESCO meeting 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 


JANUARY 28 (TENTATIVE) CENTRAL AMERI- 
CAN COOPERATION COMMITTEE. Gua 
temala. 

Fourth session 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


FAO 


JANUARY 8-18 COMMITTEE ON COMMODI 
ITY PROBLEMS: WORKING PARTY ON 
COCONUT AND COocoNUT PRODUCTS 
Ceylon 


JANUARY 14-24 FAO REGIONAL CONFER 
ENCE IN THE NEAR East. Khartoum 


JANUARY 21-FEBRUARY 5 INTERNATIONAL 
CONSULTATION ON INSULATION BOARD, 
HARDBOARD AND PARTICLE BOARD. 
Geneva. 

Joint FAO/ECE meeting. Provision- 
al agenda includes: product de- 
scription; world consumption, pro- 
duction and trade; raw materials, 
processes and equipment; econom- 
ic aspects of production and mar- 
keting; properties, application and 
uses, research needs. 


JANUARY 28-FEBRUARY 2 INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS FOR JOINT STUDY OF 
PROGRAMMING IN THE FIELD OF AGRI 
CULTURE IN Europe. Paris. 


Third meeting. 


JANUARY 29-31 GENERAL FISHERIES 
CoUNCIL OF THE MEDITERRANEAN: 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. Rome. 


JANUARY SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON OB- 
SERVER STATUS, CONSTITUTIONS, CON- 
VENTIONS AND AGREEMENTS. Rome. 


JANUARY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR 
Desert Locust CONTROL IN ARABIAN 
PENINSULA. Cairo 


JANUARY MEETING OF EXPERTS ON RE- 
VISION OF 1934 (Dairy) CONVENTION. 
Europe. 


JANUARY 28-FEBRUARY 6 DEVELOPMENT 
CENTRE ON WATERSHED MANAGEMENT 
FOR ASIA AND THE Far East. Hazar- 
ibagh, India. 

This Centre provides an oppor- 
tunity for technicians in the region 
to study technical problems con- 
nected with the conservation and 
control of water and soil. 


WHO 


JANUARY 7-12 STANDING COMMITTEE OF 
THE ExecuTIve BOARD ON ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND FINANCE. Geneva. 





y INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS is 


JANUARY 14-20 WHO TUBERCULOSIS 
WorkKERS’ CONFERENCE. New Delhi. 


JANUARY 15-26 EXECUTIVE BoarRD. Ge- 
neva, 

Nineteenth session. Provisional 
agenda includes: peaceful uses of 
atomic energy; prevention of ac- 
cidents in childhood; reports of 
expert committees and of study 
groups; technical assistance, 


JANUARY 21-26 SEMINAR ON APPLICATION 
oF INTERNATIONAL SANITARY REGULA- 
TIONS. Maracay, Venezuela. 


wMo 


JANUARY 7-13 WORKING GROUP ON CLI- 
MATIC ATLASES. Centerton, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. 


JANUARY 10-19 WORKING GROUP ON 
METEOROLOGICAL TELECOMMUNICA 
TIONS OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATION I. 
Las Palmas, Canary Islands. 


JANUARY 14-26 COMMISSION FOR CLI- 
MATOLOGY (CCI). Washington. 


JANUARY 21-FEBRUARY 9 REGIONAL Asso- 
CIATION I (Africa). Las Palmas, Ca- 
nary Islands. 


OTHER INTER-GOVERNMENTAL 
MEETINGS 


JANUARY 7-10 CounciL OF EUROPE 
Strasbourg 
Assembly. 


JANUARY 21-23. INTERNATIONAL OFFICE 
FOR MILITARY MEDICINE AND PHAR- 
macy. New Delhi. 

Nineteenth session 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


JANUARY 2-7. INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC 

CHILD BuREAU. Yaounde, Cameroons. 

Conference of experts. Theme: ed- 

ucation of the African child in 

terms of basic milieu and future 
career, 


JANUARY 9-11 INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES. Rome. 
General Assembly. 


JANUARY 14-18 INTERNATIONAL CONFED- 
ERATION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS. 
Acra, Gold Coast. 


African regional congress. 


JANUARY 21-FEBRUARY 5 INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE RED CROSS 
LEAGUE OF RED Cross SOCIETIES. 
New Delhi. 

Nineteenth International Red 
Cross Conference. 


JANUARY 28-FEBRUARY 1 WorLD YWCA/ 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE 
“AMIES DE LA JEUNE FILLE.” Cret 
Berard, Puidoux-chexeres, Vevey, 
Switzerland. 
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SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Editorial Sudomericanc ‘S.A., 
Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA 

H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 
90 Queen St., Melbourne. 
Melbourne University Press, 
Victoria. 

AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

B. Wiillerstorf, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Soalz- 
burg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messogeries de la Presse S.A, 
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Thousands of Hungarians who fled from their country because of the crisis 
have found refuge in Austrian refugee camps. At first, most were women and 
children. Many countries have offered to take in the refugees: over 60,000 of 
these have already taken advantage of this opportunity. (See page 13.) 





